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FOBEWORD 


lu the unavoidable absence from India of the President 
of the Indian Philosophical Congress Committee, I beg to 
apologise for the delay, on account of circumstances over which 
I bad no control, in the publication of the Proceedings of the 
Fifth Session of the Indian Philosophical Congress held at 
Lahore in December, 1929. I take this opportniiity of tendering 
grateful thanks of the Committee for the generous assistance, 
received so far for the fourth time^i to the Syndicate of the 
Calcutta University, and of recording my personal appreciation 
of the unfailing courtesy and co-operation of the ofideers of the 
Calcutta University Press. 

S. K. Das 
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ADDRESS OF THE GENERAL PRESIDENT 


By ' 

Dr. W. S. Urquhart, M.A., D.Litt., D.D., D.L., 

Principal, Scottish Church College, and Ex-Vice-ChanceUor, 
Calcutta IJnioersity. 

A good deal has been said recently in tbc public press about 
the number of conferences and congresses meeting in Liiliore, and 
it is significant iiiat the cause of pbilusopby lias been able to bold 
its own and the interest in it has not been crowded out by other 
interests. Yet it is also significant that in the list of gatherings 
given in some of the newspapers the name of the Philosophical 
Congress did not find a place. This omission seems to me to be 
symbolic and to indicate that, while pliilosopliy cannot l)e denied 
its portion in the fundamental scheme of arrangements either for 
Lahore or for the universe, it dues not get the full share of 
open recognition which it ought to have in modern times. It 
is pushed into the background, and as Kant asked the rca.son 
of the failure of metaphysics in the merely intellectual sphere, so 
the question may be put as to the reason of its comparative want 
of inllucnce in the broader sphere of life. 

I do not know that I am w-illing to subscribe to the philoso- 
phically pessimistic creed that the iiifiueiice of philosophy is 
gradually diminishing. I am iiiclijicd to tliink, however, that the 
influence is decidedly less obvious than it was some time ago. Its 
popularity as a subject of University study is not what it was. 
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and the number of students who take this subject in an academic 
course is pro])ab]y al)out a third of wJiat it was some twenty years 
ago. Of course tJiis may bo all to the good, and lessening exten- 
sity may mean greater intensity of study. It may also be Jirgucd 
that students are not yet sufficiently mature to be reckoned as 
typical judges of the true value of a study in the later and more 
general estimate of the community, but after all the students of 
to-day arc the leaders of tJic thought to-morrow, and if a sadly 
diminishing number of them is being philosopliically trained the 
outlook is not good for the philosophical attitude and capacity of 
the people as a whole. 

It can hardly be denied that conditions have changed since 
the days of Plato, who thought that state to be most liappy whose 
rulers wore possessed of pbilosopliical ability, and who was willing 
to commit the destinie.s of the peoples to their charge. Times 
have changed too since the still earlier beginning of philosophical 
speculation in thi.s country when the philosopher had a dignity 
and an influence such as few other lands have assigned to him. 
What is the reason of this change which the centuries have 
wrought, if we arc correct in describing tlie direction of the 
tendency. 

It might be useful to look at the nature of the studies which 
have ousted philosophy from the place of honour which once it 
held. Turn again to the partialities of students, not confining 
yourselves merely to the younger students, and you lind that the 
study of tho particular sciences has developed enormously and 
often at the expense of broader pbilosopliical studies which might 
act as a bond amongst them. The subject-matter of the sciences 
seems to he confined within more manageable limits, to give 
promise of more definite results, and to have more practical bear- 
ing upon life. Again in our colleges the classes in economics 
are filled to overflowing, also at the expense of the philosophical 
classes. It is felt that the economics, especially if allied to poli- 
tical philosophy, is more calculated to fit men for success in life* 
more calculated to promote the industrial welfare of the country 
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or to fit men for ful Pilling the funciions of useful citizens. 
Again, coming nearer to the borders of philosophy proper, you 
find an intense and growing interest in psychological study, espe- 
cially in its physiological aspects. Does it not seem as if men 
were saying to themselves that they wished to begin with studies 
nearer to themselves, where they could be sure of facts, that they 
were endeavouring to get guidance merely from an analysis of 
human nature, without venturing to launch out beyond them* 
selves, as if they had returned to the cautionary attitude of Hume 
who thought that his line was loo short to fathom the immense 
abysses beneath which reality might — but also might not — lie. 

So the conclusion would seem to be that philosophy is neg- 
lected because it is too little practical, or because it has had or 
can have so little success even in regard to its own essential pur- 
pose of reaching the fundamental reality of the universe. A 
narrowing of the field of human interest is thus becoming mani- 
fest. Men will not travel far into speculative regions because it 
is more ireful to remain at home, cir because they do not think 
that it is possible to do anything else but remain at home. The 
spirit of adventurousness has decreased and parochialism is pre- 
valent in the provinces of the mind. Such an attitude is either 
gladly ac(!epted or sadly acquiesced in, according as the practical 
mood or the pessimistic mood gains the upper hand. 

Now the question I wish to put before you is this. Must 
philosophy calmly submit to this charge of being either unpractical 
or impotent ? It is a question which may perhaps litly he put to 
you by one who in recent months has been so fully occupied in 
activities which I may descrilie, not as uiiphilosophical, but as not 
fully philosophical, that specialist or concentrated study has been 
rendered impossible for him, and his cars have become unfamiliar 
with the language of the schools or the technicalities of philoso- 
phical terminology. I have thus been almost forced into the 
position of a layman in philosophy, and one result of this is that 
I feel that I am a most uinvorthy occupant of this chair to which 
you have done me the great honour of calling me. Another 
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result is that my interest in what might be called specialist philo- 
sophy has somewhat lessened at the present time, and I am more 
disposed to reflect upon the practical influence upon life of philo- 
sophy and the philosophical material which is latent in the pro- 
ceedings of public bodies. 

Some of you will no doubt say that this is a useless enquiry 
because philosophy was never meant to he practical and you hold 
that its chief glory lies in the fact that it is far removed from the 
dust and heat of the conflicts of life. You say that it is degraded 
if it is dragged down into the market-place, it retains its value 
only in detachment, and it exerts what influence it may have only 
through the maintenance of a philosophic calm in which conclu- 
sions may be reached about the eternal realities, iniinfluenced by 
the confusions which result from the pressure and hurry of 
ordinary occupations. Let this garment of philosophic detach- 
ment, it is urged, continue to be wrapped about the philosopher. 

Now I consider that this is a somewhat old-fashioned view 
about the relation of philosophy to life. It means that we 
have too readily acquiesced in the division of human interests 
into the theoretical and the practical, and the result has 
been to the detriment of both aspects. Philosophy is perhaps 
primarily theoretical, but if in this aspect it is separated 

off too abruptly from the practical, the energy of the thought 

itself which dwells within the theoretical sphere is weakened 
and it fails to reach satisfactorily even its own proper goal. 
There are signs that we are transcending this division, and 
one indication is the waning popularity of the intellec- 

tualistic school associated with the names of Bradley and 

Bosanquet, and the growing emphasis upon more activistic 
factors in philosophical construction. I spoke, therefore, of the 
division as reflecting a somewhat old-fashioned view, but this 
statement is perhaps hardly correct if we take longer views 
and bring under consideration some of the earliest conceptions 
of philosophy both in the Bast and in the West. It can hardly 
bo gainsaid that one of the outstanding characteristics of the 
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philosophy of both Plato and Aristotle is their grasp of the 
conception of the whohniess of life and their desire to apply 
philosophical principles to the guidance of even the r^ractical life. 
The good in Plato was comprehensive and not merely intellectual, 
and amongst Aristotle’s principal works are treatises upon Ethics 
and Politics. In the working out of their system they may 
not always have escaped the dualism between the theoretical 
and the practical, but their intention was clearly in the direction 
of unity. In ancient India also was it not the ideal that 
philosophy should be in close alliance with religion, should 
dominate the whole of life? The shastrus which contained 
philosophical speculation were intimately bound up with the 
shastras which afforded guidance for the ordinary life of the 
householder, and however much the philosopher may have 
allowed himself to become detached from the world and absorbed 
in abstract mystical speculation, and however much the ordinary 
citizen may have become engrossed with ritual and domestic 
details of lesser significance to the sjicrifice of the more properly 
philosophical attitude, I cannot think that this ideal has ever 
been lost sight of. 

In remedy of this unnecessary divorce, it seems to me that 
a way of approach towards more organic unity may be found 
in the recovery of and re-emphasis upon the older alliance 
between the philosophy and religion. I consider it unfortunate 
that any antagonism should have seemed to grow up between 
these two aspects of human activity, that they should have 
been compared with one another as if they were rivals, and that 
philosophy should liavc been placed above religion as if the 
philosopher had reached a higher level than the merely religious 
man. There is a tendency sometimes to ol>iect to the application 
of any religious test in the estimation of a philosophy and to 
argue that if a philosophical poBitioii fails to satisfy the religious 
requirements of men, tins is so much the worse for religion and 
definitely indicates that the religious attitude is not the highest 
which it is possible for men to occupy. Prof. Radhakrishnan,. 
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for example, holds tliat if we remain at the religious level we shall 
be involved in a dilemma. “If God is perfect,** he says, " religion 
is impossible. If God is imperfect, religion is ineffective ** (97). 
''The end of religion is the transcendence of religion *’ and 
again Lleligious worship has to be accepted until the perfect 
condition is reached.*’ Mr. Kirtikar in his Studies in the 
Vedanta is even more emphatic and asks rather indignantly, " Is 
philosophic truth to be sacrificed lest its recognition might shake 
the very foundations of religion? ** (:06.) Yet these two authors 
themselves do not seem to be wholly satisfied with this position. 
Prof. Badhakrishiian in the same earlier book says that " true 
religion and true philosophy will agree *' and his later writings 
evince a still strong desire to identify religion and philosophy, 
while Mr. Kirtikar accepts as one of the excellences of the 
Vedanta, its capacity for developing the highest religious spirit. 
Yet I do not admit that this identification and this acceptance 
should be effected only by placing religion in a definitely subordi- 
nate position or that reconciliation should bo brought about neces- 
sarily by means of a religion turned philosophy ratlier than by 
philosophy turned religion. I coiisidei that religion should in 
its own rights be regarded as a suitable criterion of the worth 
of a philosophical conception, and that when a philosophy fails 
to satisfy religious requirements, wc should not be content to 
abandon the religious test but should l)e as ready to ask whether 
the philosophical conception does not require modification just 
because of this failure to satisfy religious needs. I think that 
religion, because it is based upon the relation of the whole man 
to the eternal !ind fundamental reality, has a right to a share 
in our determination nnd description of that reality if we keep 
in view the necessity of satisfying all sides of our being, — which 
necessity religion emphasises, — ^we shall reach a conception of 
the ultimate which will contain within it a more comprehensive 
explanation of the world in which wc live and will not involve 
a turning away on our part from that world or compel philo- 
sophy to a repudiation of any claim to the control of practice 
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of life. 1 am not setting the various aspects of our being in a 
competitive relation to one another and pleading that we should 
turn away from the claims of reason that we may satisfy the 
emotions and the will. Tt is not a case of the heart having 
reasons which the reason never knew, but rather I plead for organ- 
isation of our faculties that they may act in co-operation with 
each other. I am convinced, as Prof. Alexander puts it, that 
“ The world is not what it is merely for intellect alone; its nisvs 
towards what is higher enters into its constitution, it affects 
the mind by ways other than cognition, though interprctable 
in the ways of cognition." Religion, with its stress upon union 
or communion with the divine, points the way also to the highest 
philosophical position, and teaches us that it is not by abstrac- 
tion from or by the thinning down of experience that we shall 
reach God, but rather by taking with us the fulness of human 
nature, and entertaining the idea that this nature in all its 
manifoldness is the reproduction of the divine. We shall thus 
understand something more of the simplicity of the divine 
nature which is not a simplicity of emptiness hut of organic 
fulness. Not by knowing many things bnt by knowing much of 
the one Reality, shall we come nearer to our goal, shall we 
" clasp of Truth the central core" and " hold fast that centre's 
central sense An atom there shall till thee more Than realms 
on Truth's circumference." Philosophy is just the intcllectual- 
ised aspect of the fulness of the content of religion, and it is 
by recognition of this that philosophy will recover its control 
of life. 

If philosophy is regarded as a separate discipline, severely 
intellectual, it is bound to fall into negations and abstractions 
resulting ini detachment from life. There is nothing either 
great or small, and yet in our philosophy we have tended to 
emphasise the infinitely great or the infinitely small, oblivious 
of what lies between. We negate the ordinary and then 
we wonder why philosophy is out of touch with life, which is 
the organising of the ordinary. Apply this thought to some 
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of the problems of our own time. Take, for example, the youth 
inovcmeni. How can its eiitJiiisiastiu supporters do anything but 
look askance at philosophy if the latter can find no room in its 
fuudaincnlul thinking for the conception of life? It is more 
life and fuller that youth wants, and yet philosophy has 
been too often a meditation upon death, and through its devo- 
tion to abstractions has inculcated a deadening down of our facul- 
ties of perception and of enjoyment if we desire to reach the 
complctest contact with reality. I do not think that philo- 
sophers ought to look down from a superior height upon such 
movements as these, but they can only come into touch with 
them and be capable of hel ping them to worthier aims and 
endeavours if the philosophers get n grip of some positive reality 
and show how it can be so developed as to explain and also 
control the movements of new life which are pulsing through 
the veins of so many of those with whom wc arc associated. 
Philosophy can be of little use in modern life if it conceives that 
it is its duty always to suppress emotion by means of argument 
instead of to see that emotion presents a material which may 
be sublimated but not necessarily destroyed by philosophy. 
There must be a philosophical recognition of the saying of Keats 
" Axioms are not axioms until they are proved upon our pulses.” 
Again philosophy has tended too much to the abstract universal, 
even in regard to practical maxims. It is a common criticism 
of Kant, e.(j,y that he pays more attention to the form than 
to the matter of morality, but, while theoretically critical of 
his universal maxim that we should act so that the maxim 
of our own will may become a universal law, wc are often apt to 
apply it practically with the very same ruthlessness to which wc 
object in him. Take again the youth movement, as it happens 
to be at present a popular topic. Philosophers might be tempt- 
ed to frown it out of existence, simply because it could not be 
universalised without an unfair sacrifice of age to youth. But here 
we would be paying too much attention to the mere form of 
Kant’s universal rule, rather than to its underlying meaning, 
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m., an emphasis upon the worth of every human personality. 
If we lay emphasis upon the concreteness u[ this conception 
rather than upon the abstractions of the general rule, we shall 
be in a better position to be guides, philosophers and friends 
even to those who overtly are contemptuous of philosophy. We 
shall understand that this movement is a revolt against those 
who have under oalued the persomtiilij of youth, and shall bo 
able to point out that the personality characteristic of one 
generation can he properly developed only along with an ade- 
quate respect for tlio personalities of older men. We shall 
thus be able to lake up a positive and constructive attitude instead 
of a negative and destructive attitude. 

The same requirement may be illustrated by its application 
to the conception of iitationality. Political leaders might be 
greatly benefited by the application of philosophical principles 
to their ideals. But philosophy must cease to be abstract if it 
is to be of any use. An abstract philosophy will simply brush 
aside all questions about nationalism as hoing concerned merely 
with "names and forms” and therefore beneath the notice of 
those who would occupy the highest point of view. Or they 
will apply again the maxim of Kant, and point out tliat nation- 
ality is an unsatisfactory practical conception because it can- 
not bo universal ised. But here again a further and more 
concrete study will remind us of Kant’s further conception of a 
' kingdom of ends ’ and will lead us on to the conceptions of 
organism and organisation, teaching us by the way that the 
nOiirer loyalty is not inconsistent with devotion to a universal 
ideal, and warning us against selfishness and the disregard ol 
other people’s interests in all our politics. Those who remain 
devoted to an abstract philosophy, cannot be leaders of the people, 
and yet why should not philosophers who have reconstructed tlieir 
philosophy on a more organic basis and draw their problems 
,from practical life, be leaders of the people, saving them 
from the destructive antagonisms which arc so harmful instead 
of remaining coldly indifferent? I believe that the peace of the 

2 
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world has been disturbed by the iinphilosophical attitude of the 
leaders on botli sides in many political conflicts. I believe that 
there is room for a philosophical interpretation of many of the 
principles, underlying the League of Nations for example, and that 
philosophers would be much better employed if they turned their 
attention in this direction than they are in many of the abstract 
disquisitions of which they arc so fond. They might not 
readily get a hearing from the politicians of either party, be- 
cause they are regarded as useless and unpraetical people, but 
that is due to the bad tradition they have inherited, and what I am 
pleading for is this that philosophers should so criticise and 
reconstruct their fundaiuental positions that they will feel that 
they arc impelled by their very philosophical views to a more 
practical attitude to life, and that they can derive from their 
speculative thinking something that will he of use to the people 
round about them.^ 

There is the greatest need of philosophers at the present 
time — need for men who will pay attention to facts and to all 
the facts, need for balanced judgment upon these facts, need 
for the weighing of evidence carefully and considerately, need for 
the control of the passions hy the philosophical mind, need for a 
conception of Hie universal which will not allow of the undue domi- 
nance of any particular and sectional interests, need for a recapture 
of that spiritual interest which will destroy the cheap cynicism 
which thinks that in any rccxmstruction of society only mate- 
rial consequences are worthy of consideration. Philosophy 
must cease from its preoccupation with merely petty questions 
and obtain a grasp upon reality fully conceived— intellectually, 
emotionally, volitionally and spiritually— if it is to render that 
adequate service to humanity which may be expected of it.* 


1 There liave been Budi philosophers in other conntricH, e.g., the lato Lord Haldane 
and Earl Bairoor. 

• Why should not philosophical ideals exercise influence in this oonntry also T 



RAPPROCHEMENT BETWEEN SCIENCE AND 
PHILOSOPHY 

(Presidential Address.) 

By 

Prof. A. R. Wadia, B.A. (Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law. 

It is a very common idea that metaphysics has no freshness 
about it, tliat its only delight is to weave theories about prob- 
lems as old as itself. Superficially there is a good deal to 
support this idea, but no one who thinks can fail to see bow 
each generation has its own problems to face and how in every 
fresh environment the old problems gain a new meaning and 
need solutions in harmony with the demands of the age. ft 
is from this standpoint that f propose to deal with what seems 
to me to be the fundamental need of metaphysics in the whole 
world to-day, for philosophy has always been international and 
to-day more so than ever before. This need is the mutual 
understanding of the scientist and the philosopher. To bring 
this out, I shall linger over the history of thi.s relationship just 
for a few minutes. In India till but recently this particular 
problem had no existence, for our traditions never gave to 
science any but a subordinate place in the scheme of life or 
of knowledge. But Europe has had a dilTcrent tale to tell which 
has not failed to affect us in India. In Europe the contlict 
between philosophy and religion has been historic, older even 
than Christianity. It has been generally a conilict between 
reason and faith, between the spirit of free inquiry and dogma. 
In this conflict philosophers and scientists knew no rivalry. 


A 
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They were allies in a righteous battle, comrades alike in their 
victories and in their sufferings. Men like Bruno and Galileo, 
Kepler and Newton, who made the history of science, were 
proud to be known as pbilosopbers. And men wbo built up 
tbe pbilosopbical systems of modern times occupy an honoured 
place in the history of science and mathematics. But in tbe 
hour of victory tbe allies through the ages fell apart. As dog- 
matism in religion receded, the pressure of a common foe 
ceased to operate, and tlie aims of the philosopher and the 
scientist fell apart. The divergence impressed the public all 
the more, because science has had a number of brilliant vic- 
tories to its credit, which have transformed the civilisation of 
the world, while metaphysics has done nothing to dazzle an un- 
critical world, and superficially again has had nothing to show 
but an internecine war between the Realist and the Idealist, 
the Sceptic and the Pragmatist. Subsequent to the epoch- 
making work of Darwin and the great technological triumphs 
which followed in the wake of pure science, the scientist became 
conscious of his own power and inii)ortance, and developed a 
contempt for both religion and metaphysics. The metaphy- 
sician was not altogether free from blame, for he had developed 
an ill-concealed contempt for the scientist, who was supposed 
to be dabbling with mere matter and knew not the higher values 
of life. It is this phase of the conflict which has had its echoes 
in our country, and the scientist and the metaphysician each 
pursues his own way, each thinking that Ids sphere of work is 
the more important. I frankly think this is a defect, for I 
believe that the two spheres of work are not really different ; 
they need each other. Ilcnce I feel the need to-day for a rap- 
prochement between philosophy and science. The time is 
favourable* for both sides have begun to feel the exhaustion of 
a profitless conflict, and sobered by thought and experience 
they seek a common platform or at least a common standpoint 
from which they could measure the intcr-rclatedness of their 
worlds. 
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It used to be a boast of the scientist, especially of the phy- 
sicist, that he was dealing with nothing abstract, that his 
subject-matter was concrete, something tangible, something 
ponderable. He had a very definite conception of matter, 
something static and absolute ; of space and time within which 
framework the molecules of matter led a joyous existence. 
Even the biologist was looking forward to the day when he 
could resolve the mystery of life into a play of mere chemico- 
physical combination. The psychologist cherished a hope that 
the day was not faroff when the mind-activity would be effec- 
tually reduced to the physiological activity of the brain. It was 
hoped that the metaphysician would be persuaded of the futility of 
his ways and lead a more useful life. But fortunately or unfortun- 
ately, as often before in human history, time has not brought 
fulfilment, but wisdom born of drsnppointinenL. The psychologist 
with the discovery of the unconscious has found bis subject 
growing more complex and baffling instead of being simplified. 
The biologist has begun to despair of reducing life to a chemico- 
jdiysical combination, and would fain echo the words of Dr. J. S. 
Haldane : “ The conclusion forced u|)oii me in the course of a 

life devoted to natural science is that the universe as it is assum- 
ed to be in physical science is only an idealized world, while the 
real universe is the spiritual universe in which spiritual values 
count for everything.”* Even the old orlJiodox physicist has 
found his world of solid matter and an absolute space and an 
ab.soliite time resolved into an imperceptible energy and space- 
times as various as the observers. Prof. Eddington assures 
us that '' tiic law of gravitation is not a law in the sense that 
it restricts the possible behaviour of the substratum of the world, 
it is merely the definition of a vacuum. AVe need not regard 
matter as a foreign entity causing a disturbance in the gravita* 
tional field ; the disturbance is matter, fji the .same way we do 
not regard light as an intruder in the electromagnetic field. 


• Tha SeUncea and Philoaoph^, p. 278. 
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caiisiDg the electromagnetic force to oscillate along its path, the 
oscillations constituting the light. Nor is heat a fluid causing 
agitation of the molecules of a body, the agitation is heat ” (pp. 
190-191, Space, Time and Gravitation). We are told that 
“ matter is a symptom, not a cause.’* We have been accustom- 
ed to regard gravitation as one of the bed-rocks of knowledge. 
But to-day we are gravely told that text-books on Physics 
twenty years hence will not care so much as to make even a 
mention of gravitation. We have been regarding mathematics as 
the very soul of exactitude. Spinoza was head over ears in love 
with it. Kant declared that a science is a science only in so far 
as it has mathcinatics in it. Bertrand UussclL would have all 
philosophy reduced to logic, wliich is but an alter ego of mathe- 
matics. Books on Physics arc literally bespattered with 
mathematical symbols. But a mathematician like Piddington’s 
is suspected to be never so happy as when he does not 
know what he is talking al)oiit,” a privilege which used 
to be considered a monopoly of the sinful metaphysician. 
It has come to be seen that mathematics as such is exact just 
because it has not necessarily to do with reality. It is an abs- 
traction, eminently useful as a weapon for the most abstruse 
calculations, but thoroughly useless for giving us an insight 
into the significance of the world of our experience. Thus we 
find that the very physics which was setting tJic pace for all 
advance in knowledge has itself been overtaken by a revolution 
and has been forced to substitute relative standards for the old 
absolute ones. To-day we find a certain similarity in the net 
conclusions to which both metaphysics and science can be reduced. 
Einstein’s revolution in the world of science has had its counter- 
part in the Bergsonian revolution in the world of metaphysics. 
With the conception of a Reality completed and perfect in itself 
the metaphysical Absolute was condemned to eternal stagnation. 
But when the reality is seen to be mobile, there is no end to its 
concrete freshness. Philosophy as a knowledge of the life of 
the eternal itself become eternal, for it has to interpret each 
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generatiou to itself, and ideas like words grow in meaning and 
in tlie range of their application. Thus it is that the antithesis 
of an unprogressive metapliysics and an eternally progressive 
science loses all its force. 

It is a still more healthy sign of our times that both scien- 
tists and philosophers to-day — exceptions of course apart — have 
become conscious of their mutual limitations. The proud 
claim of science that it has conquered nature or that it is on the 
way to conquer it, turns out to he an idle boast. “ The advance 
of scientific knowledge,” says Dr. Haldane, “does not seem to 
make either our universe or our life in it any less mysterious” 
(p. 105, The Sciences and Philosophy) , and Dr. Haldane has 
been a life-long physiologist. A. life-long chemist like Mr. 
Soddy docs not hesitate to describe “ the triumphs of science 
over Nature till now ” as merely resembling “ somewhat school- 
boy successes,” (p. Mailer and hhu nju). Prof. Eddington 
in hk Space, Time and Gravitation writes : “All through the world 
runs that unknown content, which must surely be the stul! of 
our consciousness. Here is a hint of aspects deep within the 
world of physics and yet unattainable by the methods of physics. 
And, moreover, we have found that where science has progressed 
the farthest, the mind has but regained from nature that which 
the mind has put into nature” (pp. *200-*J0l). In his Nature of Ihe 
Physical World he says : “ We believe we understand the nature 
of an ordinary table whereas the nature of human personality is 
altogether mysterious. Wo never have that intimate contact 
with space and tables which would make us realise how 
mysterious they are ; we liavc direct knowledge of time and of 
the human spirit which makes us reject as inadequate that 
merely symbolic conception of the world which is so often 
mistaken for an insight into its nature.” And this from one 
who has all his life been a mathematician and a physicist 
primarily, and a philosopher only because of the urge of truth. 
A similar strain runs through several others, who begin with 
science and are propelled by the logic of facts to philosophy. 
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Oil the side of philosophy too we are not wanting in philo- 
sophers who have been content to learn as much from science as 
possible. Dr. Alexander and Prof. Broad, Prof. Whitehead 
and the Hon 'hie Mr. Bertrand Russell have striven to rear their 
philosophy on the basis of science. I cannot say that they have 
worked on lines which commend themselves to me as correct, but 
they belie the idea that metaphysicians arc essentially so perverse 
as to dream away in a world of their own, more keen on squar- 
ing the world with their ideas than on squaring their ideas with 
the living world. Whatever the inherent defects of their philo- 
sophic thought, they have shown that philosophy cannot put on 
airs of superiority, but must learn to co-operate with science in 
the service of knowledge. 

There arc two possililc directions in which metaphysics can 
react to science. Tt can follow the method of science or ahsorh 
the knowledge of science so as to make it an integral part of 
itself, r shall try to show how the first is futile and the second 
is both possible and desirable. 

Mathematics has a simplicity and an exactitude which have 
a weird fascination for many minds. In the early days of 
modern philosophy in Europe it hid a hypnolisi ng influence, the 
fruits of which we sec partly in Descartes and fully in Spinoza 
Mathematics creates its terms and so is in a position to mani- 
pulate them as it likes. 'Uhey move about in a world which is 
not fettered by questions of what is real and unreal. For it —2 
is as real as 2 and y/'l is as signifniant as v/4. Its very ab- 
stractness makes it a useful servant where abstractness is justi- 
fiable. Spinoza in spite of the general profundity of his 
thought failed to envisage the peculiar concreteness of philo- 
sophic thought, and so failed to sec how the dogmatic 
procedure of geometry would bake no bread in philosophy. 
Even to-day among the great thinkers of Europe Spinoza is the 
only one who founded no school. 

In our own time Iiislory seems to be repeating itself, for 
the progress of science looms large against the “ barrenness of 
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philosophy, and the success of science is all due to its predic- 
tions, wliich again are all due to the favour of mathematics. 
It would be surprising indeed if an attempt were noL 
to be made to make philosophy progress through mathematics. 
Bertrand Busseirs name iinniediately suggests itself in this 
connection. He has succeeded in putting fresh vigour into 
logic, but has not escaped the specialist’s fallacy of reducing 
all knowledge to his special subject. Logic as an abstract dis- 
cipline or instrument of thought stands to gain by tlie technifpie 
of mathematics, but logic cannot pretend to he a study of reality 
and hence cannot displace metaphysics, iiusseirs psychology 
goes back to the days of Hume and he thinks metaphysics has 
made no progress after Hume. It is no wonder if his own 
metaphysics is a mere twentieth century edition of Hume, 
dotting the i’s and crossing the t’s of the great prince of sceptics. 
Russell seems to succeed in his attempt, only because he is 
prepared to admit that there is no knowledge which rises above 
the level of mere probability. Ho seems to succeed, because in 
his own assumptions he can throw overboard the concepts of 
soul and Ooil as useless lumber. It is easy to solve probJeiris by 
denying thorn. And it is the privilege of mathematical philo- 
sophy to assume what it likes, to deduce what it likes, and even 
(o ignore what it likes. But life is more complex than this, and 
the problem of reality is not a shuffling of symbols. If wc are 
told that the method of philosophy sliould be the method of 
science, which is fundamentally the method of analysis, we have 
to he clear as to what we are analysing. Each science proceeds 
by an analysis of the data of its own peculiar subject-matter. 
Ft is permilled to abstract ami, within the world of abstractions, 
it attains a power of manipulation which guarantees great suc- 
cess in practical application. But it remains a (|uestion whetJier 
we are any nearer understanding matter when wc have analysed 
it into atoms, or life when we have dissected a living animal into 
all its component parts. Prof. Broad’s distinction between 
Critical Philosophy and Speculative Philosophy is an attempt to 
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make philosophy * ‘scientific" at the expense of its very life. His 
Critical Philosophy plays the r6le of a supervising officer to see 
that the concepts of the different sciences do not claim to be more 
than what they really are, a useful and necessary function indeed, 
but philosophy at its highest has another aim : to understand 
the significance and mutual implications of the whole world of 
existence. Tn this task mathematics and science cannot hope 
to play a domineering part, and therefore forsooth such philo- 
sophy, according to Prof. liroad, is only speculative. Verily 
the worship of science and the ghosts of abstractions have held 
us int thrall, if Prof. Broad's distinction were the last word 
in philosopliy. 

Tims wo see that the method of abstraction, wliich is so 
fruitful in science when applied to philosophy lands us in 
Ilumian scepticism or a dogmatic materialism. I’he former 
marks the insolvency of human intellect, the latter constitutes 
a negation of all that is highest in human experience. Both 
appear plausible, because they proceed on the naive assumption 
that the real is the sensible, and what cannot be dissected into 
parts cannot be real. This reminds me of a curious anecdote. 
A man was waxing eloquent about God, and a wag in the 
audience challenged him to show God or else he would refuse 
to believe in the existence of God. And the lecturer replied : 
“ Young man, put your common sense on this table, and then 
I’ll believe in its existence." Assume Ibore is only matter, and 
then it is easy to iirove that life and mind are unreal, for if 
they arc real they come into conflict with our assumption; 
therefore they are unreal. To give the stamp of finality to such 
an argument, Spinozalike we may add the mystic symbols 
Q.E.I). And then there is nothing more to prove. 

The nature and the requirements of metaphysics being 
different it needs a different method. As contrasted with the 
predominantly Analytic Method of science, I would call it the 
Synthetic Method. This method would cover Prof. Broad’s 
Critical Philosophy, for it would have to co-ordinate the concepts 
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of tho different sciences, and in this a certain amount of evalua- 
tion in term» of concreteness would be inevitable. It would bring 
out the signiffcance of the physical concepts like matter, space, 
time, cause ; the biological concepts like life and end|; the psy- 
chological concepts like mind and conscious purpose ; the 
ethical concepts like goodness and moral end ; and social concepts 
like state and society. These concepts may conceivably fuse 
into some wide all-embracing concept like mind or God or 
Absolute or Deity. As to which it is to be is a matter of detail, 
to be judged in the last re.sort by the canons of logic and, what 
is infinitely more important, by the facts of experience. 

If the metaphysical concepts require a proof, the only proof 
can be transcendental. It is one of the puzzles of philosophy 
as to why so acute a mind as Kant’s failed to gauze the signifi- 
cance and the range of his own great discovery, llis hesitancy 
in following bis own logic and the pitiful contradictions of his 
Transcendental Dialectic which pursued him even to the pages 
of tUii Grilique of J 11(1(1 numl iiMxy weW cause bewilderment, but 
do not in the least affect the worth or the (ji)gency of ihe mighty 
instrmnent forged by his titinh* g'.Miius. Wliat he sowed, Hegel 
reaped. Here again we may or may not agree with the net 
comilnsions of what has come to be known as Hegelianism with 
its impossible triads and a slagnant Absolute, but this leaves 
unaffected the metlioil. Kor all that it seeks to assert is that 
if X is given and is explicable nnlij in terms of Y, then Y 
must be real. Oddly enough where Kant used this method 
most boldly, i.c., in connection with the Deduction of the 
Categories, it has proved of doubtful worth, and he hesitated 
to use it where he would have been justilied in using it. Tliis 
but shows the relative independence of method arid content. For 
if a particular niciliod inevitably led to certain particular conclu- 
sions, it would be legitimately au.spected to be working in a 
vicious circle. If ap])lying the transcendental method, we found 
that the concept of matter satisfactorily explained all the varied 
aspects of our experience. Materialism would have to be accepted 

B 
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as the correct metaphysical theory. It is from this standpoint 
that there is something bracing in the clear-cut Materialism 
of tlie ancient Chftrvakas or of Huxley and Haeckel in the last 
century, while Agnosticism, however honest it be, leaves behind 
a sense of intellectual starvation. That is why a philosophy 
like Bussell's with all its acute analyses is so unsatisfactory, 
for it lacks the courage to tackle the ultimate Why of life. If 
he denies the ultimate rationality of things or leaves it as an 
open question beyond the range of human comprehension, ho 
knocks the bottom out of his own Free Man's Worship, for our 
life in the last resort needs to be governed by an eternal Yea, 
not an indefinite Nay. 

I pass on now to consider the second possible reaction of 
science to philosophy : How can the wealth of scientific 
knowledge be made to enrich the reservoirs of philosophy? i.e., 
how does scientific knowledge affect the conclusions of philo- 
sophy? It would be waste of time to pretend that there is no 
difference whatever between knowledge in science and in 
philosophy. A science has its own particular sphere of work 
and its own particular standpoint. So it does not hesitate to 
ignore all other standpoints, not necessarily as false, but as 
irrelevant. So a science gives knowledge, but of different 
phases of reality at different levels. Philosophy is more ambi- 
tious. It seeks to study reality comprehensively in all its 
aspects at its highest level. Indeed in th(\sc days of extreme 
specialisation no one could be so foolhardy as to aim at making 
all knowledge his own. But a philosopher cannot but possess 
at least a working knowledge of the broad conclusions achieved 
by the different sciences, for only thus can he hope to ascertain 
the worth of different sciences. It would bo facile indeed for 
a philosopher to pretend, and there have been many such, that 
science has nothing to do with philosophy, that philosophy has 
its own august sphere of work. But this is just the attitude 
which has gained for him the contempt of the scientist, because 
he has been content to speculate far away from the facts of 
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life, and so far away from the reality. That is the reason why 
it is wortji our while to see as briefly as we can the present 
position of the main sciences. 

It was not so long ago that physics was flattering itself 
that it was dealing with concrete facts with their nature rigid 
from age to age. Its emphasis lay on matter cast in the mould 
of an absolute space and an absolute time. But for some years 
past the concrete ‘‘matter" has been evaporating into invisible 
atoms and electrons, and it h<as become as subtle and as con- 
ceptual as the categories of philosophy. Einstein has robbed 
the classical physicist of his absolute space and time, and to-day 
relativity reigns supreme. Nothing is static. Everything is 
moving and time is inseparable from space, it is the fourth 
dimension of space. Prof. Whitehead, the philosopher of physics, 
says : “ Nature is known to us in our experience as a complex of 
passing events. In this complex we discern deflnite mutual 
relations between component events, which we may call their 
relative positions, and these positions we express partly in terms 
of space and partly in terms of time. Also in addition to its 
mere relative position to other events, each particular event has 
its own peculiar character. In other words, nature is a structure 
of events and each event has position in this structure and its own 
peculiar character or quality " (p. 166, The Concept of Nature). 
Movement in the tiniest atom as in the biggest star : that is the 
order which reigns and rules in the world of physics. 

Biology with its lixed number of species gave up its ghost 
long ago, not without a struggle though, a struggle which yet 
shows its head in an antiquated corner like Tennessy. To-day 
in spite of our finite intellect we are able to recreate the history 
of the world even at the epoch when man was not and the earth 
was dominated by the crawling reptiles. Darwin was not with- 
out a distinct leaning towards Naturalism, but while his work 
has not lost its epoch-making character, his authority has lost 
something of its old prestige. Lamarckianism has asserted it- 
self in the field of biology and it has been seen more and more 
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t]]at life needs a telcolof^ical category to explain itself. Attempts 
at reducing pJicnoinena of life to chemical formiilao hjve so far 
shared the fate of the old alchemist’s dreams of the philosopher’s 
stone. Ami even bio-chemistry, which in its own way has 
jiistifiablj been attaining great pre-eminence in our own day, is 
hardly likely to succeed iji the attempt. Dr. Haldane ridicules 
the popular idea that the discovery of hormones and vitamins is 
“ a great step towards a physico-clicmical explanation of life.” 
He proceeds to say “ In actual fact, however, the more we dis- 
cover as to the physiological necessity for the presence in the 
blood of various substances in specific amounts, often extremely 
small, the further are we from any physico-chemical understand- 
ing of life, sijice there is just so niucli more for the specific main- 
tenance of w'hich we have no physico-chemical explanation” 
(p. 199, The Sciences and Philosophy). 11c insinuates that “a 
meeting-point between biology and the pliysical sciences may at 
some time be found, there is no reason lo doiibl,” hut he slyly 
adds ”we may confidently predict that if iJiat meeting-point is 
found, and one of the two sciences is swalUnxed up, tliat one will 
not be biology ” (p. 96). 

As for psychology I explained iny position two years ago at 
the Bombay session of the Indian l^hilosopliical Congress. I 
argued then the great importance of psychology for pbilosopliy, 
but ventured to throw a doubt on the extravagant claims made for 
the subject by sonic experimental psychologists. Nothing has 
happened in the meantime lo make me change my views. When 
psychologists are inclined lo make tali demands, it is good for 
them to see themselves as others see them. Dr. Haldane is 
guilty of exaggeration, and even perhaps of injustice, when he 
says : “...psycliology as a branch of science is still on about the 
same level as chemistiy was in the days of the alchemists” 
(p. 286), bill [ (It) know there arc nuiiiy scientists who look 
askance at psychology as an impudent upstart. I mention this 
not to disparage psycJioIogy, but lo assert (he uniqueness of its 
fundamental category; mind. What constitutes its scientific 
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Weakness is in reality its pliilosopliic strength, for just as biology 
has madp good its independcuce of physics and chemistry, 
psychology has no need to hang down its head in shamci 
because there arc insuperable diflicultics in the path of reducing 
mind to mere physiological processes. Far from this modern 
psychology has been making good the unique character of mind 
with its ceaseless activity, which has given Jiergson the starting- 
|joint in his great philosophic revolution. 

If such he the case with the positive sciences, what \vonder 
is there if the sphere of social life presents problems baffling 
alike in their complexity and in their shifting entities? Our 
knowledge of ajilhropology and ancient history has brought to 
light the kaleidoscopic changes which an uncertain environment 
and mysterious laws of heredity have wrought in human socie- 
ties, focussing our attention on one stern lesson that societies 
which refuse to learn and to adapt themselves to the environment 
or force an uncongenial environment to adapt itself to their needs, 
are on the road to decline. This holds true of ci\ilised as of 
uncivilised communities A nation which in the pride of posses- 
sion thinks it has attained an eminence beyond which it cannot 
and will not go, soon fnids itself outstripped in the race of life by 
countries once ignored as barbarous. Those who merely seek to 
preserve lose what they have, for human spirit is jealous of itself 
and will not have anything to do with those who will not appre- 
ciate the elemental fact that it is essentially free and w'ill not 
permit itself to be confined within the four walls of creeds and 
dogmas. 

Such is tlie message of the world from the tiniest atom to 
the proudest society of human beings that tread the earth. How 
can metaphysics, which is philosophy par excrllrmr, not be 
moved by this glorious panorama of linobhing, surging life, to 
wliich witness is borne by every science? What we need to-day, 
and especially in India, is a Iransvalualion of all values, especially 
of our old static* conceptions of a reality, which is complete and 
perfect and changeless. Philosophy in India as in Europe has 
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inherited these conceptions from old traditions which had their 
birth in the requirements of knowledge. Knowledge is of 
uiiiversals” is an old idea, and it is intelligible, if not pardon- 
able, that philosophers interested primarily in knowing were led 
to ignore the rich, palpitating life around them, and set up the 
univcrsals of knowledge, torn from life, as the very acme of 
existence. A tradition once started is hard to kill, and the 
philosophic tradition of a static reality was hardly challenged on 
any wide scale till Darwin's theory of evolution created such a 
furore that even metaphysics, after blundering in various direc- 
tions, in the person of Bergson was constrained to take notice 
of how life, not abstract thought, works. 

Bergson’s elan oitaJ, however, in its zest for creative freedom 
developed a prejudice against iinalism and so presented the 
appearance of an evolutionary edition of Naturalism. He forgot 
the great teaching of the Grrcck.s that the lower always finds its 
explanation in the higher and not vice versa. It is this idea 
which gives strength to the Nco-Idcalism of our times, whatever 
be its other weaknesses. Croce, while despising science, has yet 
caught its message, while philosophers like Bussell and Prof. 
Broad, who talk most of science miss its inner message. Uussell as 
a mathematician has a native predilection for the world of physics 
and is less than just to the meaning of mind. He does not reduce 
it to matter, but it exists for him only in introspection and memo- 
ry. “ Mental events are events in a living brain, or, better in a 
region combining sensitivity and the law of learned reactions to 
a marked extent ” (p. d/i Outline of Philosophy). “ Mind 
is merely a cross-section in a stream of physical causation, and 
there is nothing odd about its being both an effect and a cause in 
the physical world " (p. 150). It would be strange indeed if he 
were not aware that to-day **physics tells us nothing as to the 
intrinsic character of matter.” But this has not led him to the 
old, but not the less true for that, view of mind as purpose. If 
he defines it in terms of memory and introspection, he cannot 
find it anywhere else than in a human being, and the world of 
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nature is left confronting the mind of man. In this he misses 
the fact that the lower is not apart from the higher and that the 
higher lives in the lower. 'I'his is the teaching not merely of the 
despised metaphysician, but of a physicist like Eddington and a 
physiologist and biologist like Haldane ; while Whitehead, a 
mathematician and philosopher like Russell himself, contin- 
ing himself mainly to the philosophy of nature, does not 
attempt to throw mind overboird as a relic of old superstitions or 
a superfluous entity. Material'sm has become impossible for us, 
not because there is a perceiving mind, human or divine, as 
Berkeley vainly thought, but because we find ourselves in the 
reign of law, which in the last resort can be nothing but the 
reign of mind. Wc ourselves arc but an example of the reign of 
mind, perhaps the highest onr finite intelligence can compass, 
but assuredly not the only example. This view is certainly pan- 
logism. It may even be called pan-theism without the static 
associations of theism. 

Our age needs to-day in the midst of the disintegration of 
our ordinary religious dogmas a fresh formulation of God. lie 
cannot be less than mind, nor can He be more than mind as har- 
mony is the widest sense of the term. As mind Pie is present 
everywhere. He is within us, as without us. But being within 
us He can be best comprehended in ourselves. This is the 
essence of Vedanta as I conceive it. Ordinary theisms like popu- 
lar religions exalt God, only to make Him inaccessible and in- 
scrutable. The inwardness of the Vedanta is exquisitely brought 
out in those lines of Knbir ; 

" Knatiiri kundal base, mrug dhunde bnn mahi : 

Aiso glint glint Btiiii hai, pur dnn>a dakhe nahi.’* 

i.c., “There is musk in the abdomen of the deer,*’ says Kabir, 
“ and yet it imagines that the fragrance comes from without and 
bunts and hunts for it all over the forest.*’ So too God is within 
us, but we mortals pass Him by. For A'cdaiita there is no mere 
matter! there can be no mere matter, and so materialism is 
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impossible for it. But the extreme distrust of matter which 
Vedanta has been responsible for in our country is barely consist- 
ent with its idea that only Brnhniaii is, and nothing else is. If 
this be so, there can be no matter which is not sanctified by 
the breath of the Brahman within it. This alone can justify the 
endless catholicity of Hindu worship, for the true Hindu soul 
goes 1)eyond matter and sees the shining light of Brahman within 
it. 

I feel that this is the truth which wo in India are in a 
better position to appreciate. The psychological insight of the 
Upaiiishadic seer has found an empirical justification at the hands 
of Western science, among whose votaries are to be found Indians 
like Sir J. C. Bose breaking down the barrier between the vege- 
table and the animal worlds. When we have grasped the genuine 
significance of the thought of an all-pervading reality, we arc 
logically bound to give up our epistemological prejudices of 
thought which conceives Reality as a static changeless entity, 
physics and biology, psychology and sociology proedaim to us 
movement as the eternal law of life, and metaphysics cannot 
ignore what they leach. They supply fresh grist to the meta- 
physical mill. I am not sure if even Lord Haldane with all his 
sympathy for science grasped tlie full significance of its message 
for philosophy, for I am frankly puzzled by the contradictions of 
his language. Tlionght is regarded by him as ever-developing, 
and yet lie talks of tJiongiit, which is complete, perfect. Palpably 
he has not unmistakably got Iiold of the tmtli that Mind or Spirit 
can only live in eternal freshness and not in the tomb of com- 
pleteness. The rapprochement between science and philosophy 
whicli I have been speaking about lies just in this that science is 
increasingly forced to raise pliilosophic questions, while philo- 
sophy, ever jealous of lier great discovery of mind, sees herself 
more and more vindicated by the discoveries of science. Dr. 
Haldane is on surer ground than his brother when he says : 
“ Philosophy, to be effective, must, however, be in constant living 
contact with the sciences, from which her questions come ** 
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(p. 330, The Sciences and Philosophy)^ for he seeks to empha- 
size not merely the theoretical contact of the two,, but the posi- 
tive, common nature of the subject-matter of both. Science and 
philosophy have lived in vain, if by now we fail to see that both 
deal with the same living, palpitating reality ; they differ in their 
attitudes and their methods. Heality is one, as the Indian rishis 
saw, but its manifestations are many, as the West of to-day or 
rather of the immediate past has been emphasising. What we 
need to do is to synthesize the two views, not as a matter of 
mere speculation, divorced from facts but as a matter of 
concrete experience, of living facts in every nook and corner of 
this boundless universe. 




THE DOCTRINE OF THE CONCRETE UNIVERSAL 

By 

Dr. Saroj Kumar Das 
(Galcutta University,) 

The doctrine of the Concrete Universal is admittedly Hege- 
lian in origin — and may, indeed, be called the very * secret * 
of Hegel — but the germ-plasm of the doctrine may be traced, 
with a fair degree of accuracy, to Spinoza’s distinction of 
the two stages ot ratio and scientia intuitiva,^ reinforced later 
l)y the Kantian distinction of Understanding and Reason, 
pointing, in the end, to the problematic and essentially 
negative concept of an intcllectus archetypus or intuitive 
understanding. So far as Spinoza is concerned, the emphasis, 
however, is on the concrete nature of the individual rather than 
on the universal, and the emphasis is essentially misplaced 
in the cont(*stable thesis that was worked out anew, in evident 
sympathy with the Spinozistic position, by Bradley and Bosan- 
quet, especially the latter — the thesis, namely, that individuality 
is the true pattern and type of universality and that univer- 
sality can be found only in the individual in proportion as it 
is truly individual. To start with Bradley, the problem that 
is staring him in the face is as to how in spite of recognised 
differences — ‘ difference’s forced together by an underlying 
identity, and a compromise between the plurality and the 
unity ’ being?the essence of relation’ Bradley can consistently 

> Vide Cogitata Metaphyeiea, Pt. H, Ch. VII ; 5»orf TreefiM, Pt. I, Ch. VI i dio 
Duff, Spinoxa'M PoUtiedl and Ethical Philosophg^ Ch. V. 

* Appearance and Reality (|2nd ed.), p. ISO. 
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allow even ‘the shade of diversity* or appearance of separate- 
ness to hold its own within the all-comprehending system, 
the Absolute, which alone is to be regarded as real. Thus, as 
a consequent of his denial of real plurality and separateness 
which ‘ exist only by means of relations,* ' Bradley was con- 
strained, along one line of reflexion, to disown the Hegelian 
‘ identity-in-difference,* and to view the universals as merely 
self-identical characters. Without parrying the question like 
Bosanquel, who thinks that identity-in-dilTerence must go ‘ in 
the end,* ® Bradley acknowledges that ‘identity obviously by 
its essence must be more or less abstract.’ “ Nevertheless he 
insists, on the other hand, that it would be one of th(' cx)arsest 
of prejudices to suppose that sameness or identity excludes 
diversity, and that, on the contrary, ‘ sameness is real amid 
differences.’ While it is true that ‘ that which is identical 
in quality must always, so far, be one and its division, in time 
or space or in several souls, does not lake away its unity.* it 
is no less true tliat variety or diversity ‘ does make a dilT(‘rence 
to the identity, and without that difference and these modi- 
fications, the sameness is nothing,* * Hence this fact of 
sameness through diversity points to a ‘ real unity, a concrete 
universal* * — ‘ as the idcuitity of analysis and synthesis’ in which 
wo may be said to have returned to truth and made our peace 
with reality.® 

What, then, is the nature of tliis ‘ concrete universal * ? 
The first thing to realise is, it is contended, that the universal 
as placed in opposition to the particulars, and the particulars, 
as placed in opposition to the universal, both involve contra- 
diction and pass into each other. The true universal is 

1 IMM, p. 350. 

* Logic (2nd ed.). VoJ. II, p. 279. 

* Appearance and Reality, p. 861. 

« Ibid, p. 281, 

■ Ibid, p. 124. 

* Principlet of Logie, Vol. II„ p. 487. 
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rather the principle that permeates the particulars and that 
develops itself now into one and now' into the other, and 
the idea appears to be that, if we had insight into the nature 
of the universal, wc should sec that all these differences arise 
out of it. And, following Hegel, Bradley and Bosanqiiet express 
this by saying that the true or concrete universal is the 
individual. Strictly speaking, ‘ the ahslract universal and the 
abstract particular arc what does not exist. The concrete 
particular and the concrete universal both have reality, and 
they are different names for the individual ’ — which is only ‘ the 
identity of universal and particular.* * 

i'OW^ I begin by questioning the soundness of the prin- 
ciple to which both Bradley and Bosanqiiet alike subscrik^ — 
the principle, namely, in Bosanqui‘t*s words, that ‘ the key 
to all sound philosophy lies in taking the concrete univer- 
sal, that is, the individual, as the true type of univiTsality.* * 
Such a doctrine of the ‘ concrete universal ’ seems to me to 
involve the entire obliteration of all conceivable distinction 
between the universal and the particular as has hitherto been 
found to hold. The individual, in the sense of an independent 
substantive existent, vanishes and there is substituted in its 
place a phase in some whole, w'hich is, in its turn, a phase 
in another, and so on, until ultimately the culmination is 
reached in the Absoluti* which is, in Irutli, only a huge parti- 
cular. It will be sulVicient here to urge two considerations. 

In the first place, taking the term ‘ universal ’ in the ordi- 
nary sense, we need to distinguisli the act of cognising a uni- 
versal both from the universal itself and from the way in which 
that universal, in and through the act in question, is cognised. 
The mental act of cognising is undoubtedly concrete— a concrete 
event or occurrence — but it is, as such, neither a concept nor 
a universal. It is characterised, like every other concrete 


1 Principles of Logic, Vol. T, pp. 188, 189. 

■ The Principle of IndividuaJiiy and Value, p. 40. 
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fact, by a plurality of qualities which it has in common with 
other mental acts, but in itsc^lf, it is as definitely particular 
as any otht*r fact or event in nature. A concept, on the contrary, 
is the way in which a universal is conceived— the mode in 
which it is ^jrasped by thought,— iind manifestly, is not to be 
confounded with the act through which it has boon attained. 
As Bradley himself put it, a concept can, in no intelligible 
sense, be said to happen or liave a definitely assignable place 
in the temporal series. But it is equally important to 
distinguish the concept from the universal of which it 
is the concept. A concept is doubtless a product of thought 

—of thought exercised upon a world of objects wliich are found 
to exhibit certain identities of character. Psychologically viewed 
the genesis of the concept may bo trac(‘d to a ])rocess of the 
mind, which is at once analytic and synthetic — a process, on 
the one hand, of singling out what lies embedded in the complex 
structure of reality, and, on the other, of filiating or stringing 
together, so to speak, what appears lii'ri*, there and (worywheri* 
under widely diversified conditions, and in numerical difference.. 
The universal to which this concept refers is a quality or 
property characterising a ninnher of particular enlilic's, oftiMi 
widely separate from one anotlier in time and space — a ‘ per- 
vasive character of things’ as Professtir Ak'xander expresses 
it.' Surely, no nien^ synthesis ot such (oncepts will enable us 
to reach, even at the furihest end of the road, the universal 
or 'lo so-called ‘ concrete universal,’ for tJie matter of that, 
which is taken to he the same as the individual, 

Tn the second plac(', it is of essimlial importance to avoid 
the confusion, oceasioned hy ‘ mere verbal analogy,* as the 
late Prof, (bok Wilson has put if,* of the unity of tJic 
universal in its particulars * with ‘the unity of the individual 
substance as a unity of its attributes (or allribute-eleriionts).’ 


» Vide Proceedings of the Aristofelian Society, N.S., XX, J‘J20, pp. 150.61. 
* Statement and Inference, Vol. I, p. 156 n. 
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The source of this confusion is to be traced^ of course, to a 
famous but none the less cryptic dictum of Hegel’s in which he 
affirms that ‘ the universal is the ground and foundation, the 
root and substance of the individual,’ that ‘ which pcriucatos 
and includes in it everything particular.’ This is, as the late 
lamented Professor L. T. Ilobhousc justly complained, the 
much too prevalent tendency, in certain quarters, of identifying 
the universal with the concept of it. If one thinks of ‘ colour,’ 
for example, as a characteristic of things in the physical world, 
to describe it as an individual wears at once the aspect of perver- 
sity and paradox. Appearing, as they do, hero, there and every- 
where under all sorts of varying conditions, colours exhibit no 
resemblance whatsoever to the unity and continuity of an indi- 
vidual thing. If, on the other hand, one chooses to think of the 
concept ^jolouri’ one can reasonably look upon it as a kind of 
schema, which in order to be realised must be hllcd in some 
definite way, but which as a schema, maintains its unity 
through its differences of expression. Thus, to describe a 
thing as having a specific colour will seem to be tantamount to 
placing it within the scope of this schema, and, as such, colour 
would be, ill the words of Meredith, ‘a spirit upon things by which 
they become expressive to the spirit.’ Summarily speaking, 
the conceptual system is one thing and the reality to which it 
refers is another. Related to one another they certainly are, 
but the relation in question is obviously not one of identity. In 
the last analysis, then, the fallacy, lurking in this Hegelian 
doctrine of the ‘concrete universal,’ is that of attributing the 
unity, which, in a way, belongs to the concept, to the varied 
instances of tlic universal to which the concept refers. The real 
unity of a universal consists in identity of character — an 
identity which no doubt is realised in countless different 
instances, — but it docs not most certainly consist in any sub- 
stantive or causal continuity of the type exemplified in an 
existent individual. It seems to me, then, that although in a 
sense it may be legitimate to describe the inter-connected system 
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of reality — understanding by that, bowever, something very differ- 
ent from Bradley’s ‘supra-rolational unity’ — as an individual, 
we arc bound to recognise that within this interconnected 
system, univcrsals, relations and particulars have their place and 
arc alike entitled to the designation ‘real.’ 

11 is for this reason that I find considerable difficulty in Prof. 
Stout’s theory of the universal as the ‘ distributive unity of a 
class* — which, as a rebound from the somewliat dogmatic in- 
sistence on the tenet of the ‘concrete universal,’ commits the 
same fallacy of hypostatising the universal that he begins by 
castigating in others. Accordingly, it is hardly fair on his part 
to convict the ‘ traditional view* of the error of hyi^ostatisa- 
tion ill its representation of the universal as a ‘single indivisible 
entity’ which as ‘numerically the same in all’ or 'ubiquitous 
without having parts or members* ‘ spreads undivided,’ operates 
unspent.^ While it is not denied that the traditional view is very 
often amenable to this charge, it can and does obviate this error 
so far as it keeps rigorously to the ‘ cpistemic ’ issue proper 
and thus docs not need to be superseded by Prof. Stout’s pecu- 
liar view of the universal — which, as a remedy, turns out to be 
as bad as the disease itself. 

What I am concerned to maintain, in the first instance, is 
that Prof. Stout’s theory of the universal reveals on closer in- 
spection, what I venture to think to be, an ignoratio elenchi. The 
decisive issue centred in the problem of universals is, as I con- 
ceive it, not whetlier characters or qualities are ‘ numerically 
same ’ or ‘ distinct,* ‘ locally separate ’ or not, but how in spite 
of numerical distinctness of concrete things or particulars, 
characters or qualities can yet have such sameness or identity 
as is prcdicable in the same sense and relation of their relevant 
particulars. In this matter Bradley’s phrasing of the issue, quite 
irrespective of the solution offered by him, seems to bo more to 
the point. Eepudiating at the very start the ‘^existential’ inter- 
pretation of the issue involved in ‘ numerical sameness ’ or 

^ Maiivityt Logie and Mystieitm, Supplementaiy Volnme IH, pp. 116-16. 
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'distinctness/ — " the idea that mere existence could be any- 
thing Or could make anything the same or difTerent, seems a 
sheer superstition ’* ' — he holds all identity and continuity to be 
ideal, a matter of content, 'riien he proceeds to reinforce his own 
position by interpreting anew the Leibnitzian principle of the 
‘ Identity of rndisccrnibles* in words that bear full quotation 
in this context : “ it is because the ideal content seems the 
same that we therefore assume it to bo really identical, and iden- 
tical in spite of change and diversity, despite the difference of its 
two presentations.” ^ AVhen, therefore, Prof. Stout goes on to 
affirm’ that ' the same indivisible q^iality cannot appear sepa- 
rately in different times and places' unless it is locally or tem- 
porally separate, he is only begging the question concerning the 
nature of univcrsals at the very start, and precluding the. very 
possibility of ever coming into ch)se quarters with the nature of 
the universal. LA)r, his contention virtually amounts to saying 
tutviem verbis that a character which characterizes a particular 
must characterize a particular only and therefore must be only a 
particular — or, to use his own words : ‘characters as such arc 
instances of univcrsals.’ Hut the reasoning in this regard does 
not appear to be at all convincing. Simply because characters are 
never found except as characterising particulars, it by no means 
follows that characters are only instances of universals, i.e., are 
‘particulars,’ * or as one recent writer/ in avowed sympathy 
with Prof. Stout’s view, concludes herefrom that ‘ what is in 
particulars is itself parlicular, a character such as a quality 
(or relation).’ Such a conclusion, however, is altogether un- 
tenable. Straining the analogy between characters exemplified 
in concrete things and the things themselves, the mode of 
reasoning employed herein has been betrayed into a confusion 


^ Appearance and ReaUty, p. 602. 

* Principles of Logic, V<il. II, pp. 6S7-8S. 

* The Nature of Universale and Propositions (Hertz Locture). 
< Ibid, p. 7. 

> L. A. Reid, Knouledge and Truth, p. 190. 
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of the unity of the universal in its exemplifying particulars 
witii the unity of the individual as a unity of its attributes. 
I do not olfcT to discuss here how far the conclusion has 
been iiifluonml and precipitated by Prof, Stout’s view of 
substance as nothing apart from its qualities. What I find 
to be one of the most fatal pitfalls in his argiiraont is his 
faltering grip on the distinction between the identity of a 
‘ continuant * and the identity of a ‘ rpciirrent ’ character, — a 
disiinclion which, thanks to Mr. Johnson, is so useful in deter- 
mining the issue concerning universals. Indeed, the one essential 
aberration of Prof. Stout’s theory, so far as I can liiake out, is 
that there could, according to it, ho no ‘iniil classes’ no nniver- 
sals with only one instance, inasniucli ns (he admission of 
such a universal would stultify tlie formula of ‘the distributive 
unity’ of a class. Yet there is absolutely no reason for 
refusing to admit the possibility of such universals. 

While admitting that the traditional identity of dilferences 
is ill adapted, by reason of its inherent ambiguities, to express 
the nature of universals, I do not yet se(j how we can mend 
matters by making universality consist ‘ in the identity of a 
type, that is recurrent in separate particulars.’ ^ This type, kind 
or pattern, we are told,® is strictly ‘what is recurrent’ in (jualitics 
and relations which “ arc, as existences always particular'* — 
though “each is appreliensihleoiily as a ‘so-and-so,’ as a ‘such’’ — 
and further, “the mode in which particulars are thus known 
is also the form in which they exist.” Much as I agree with 
the general tenor of Prof. N. K. Smith’s criticisms, T am yet 
bound to dissent from this way of putting the case. I fail to 
see ill what way exactly the ‘ type,’ beyond introducing needless 
complication and an abstraction of the tliird degree, can solve 
the outstanding difliculties of the problem. Cannot a recur- 
ring character, by the very fact of its recurrence, be that 


> N. K. Smith, The Nature of Unioersah, ' Mind,' No. 144, p. 420. 

> I6id, pp. 408, 420. 
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‘pervasive character of thiDga’ which is essentially what we 
mean by the universal and thus dispense with the necessity of 
interpolating a 'type* into the analysis of the situation? Is not 
the nature of the ' universal * heller expressed by ‘ the identity of 
recurrent character * than by the substantive unity of the ‘type?’ 
Moreover, it is essentially misleading to identify — ^no matter 
whether it is a particular or a universal of which you are 
speaking — ‘the mode in which things exist * with ‘ the mode in 
which they arc known.’ 'riiat is why we have the somewhat 
otiose bifurcation of (|ualitics and relations into an existential 
aspect and an aspect of content or character, i.e., 'so-and-so,' 
proceeding presumably from tin? belief in an existential status of 
universala, grounded in a ‘theory of universals* which “ does not 
rc(|ui re us to resort to any such doctrine the 'subsistence of 
univ rsals.” Though not propounding a doctrine or defining the 
realm of ‘ siibsistenls,’ Prof. Smith himself is confronted with 
the need of recognising, all the same, siu-h a n*!ilm — of which 
he has, at least provided a negative justiliealion in the contrast 
that ho draws between ‘ the actual ’ and the ‘ non-actual * 
universals. His failure to recognise the importance or tlie essen- 
tially negative concept of ' substance,’ has not infrequently Jed 
him to confuse the universal with the concept of it, and the 
word ‘type’ is typical of this confusion. To sum up, therefore, 
what follows from a closer scrutiny of the doctrine of the ‘concrete 
universal,* whether in the Hegelian or non-Hegelian version of 
it, is the total inaptness of its description as ‘individual.’ It is, 
in Bradley’s opinion, the 'idea of system,’ ‘where dillerence 
and identity are two aspects of one process* exhibiting itself in 
the ‘identity of analysis and synthesis’ tJjat is at bottom tlje 
notion of a perfected individuality — 'the goal of our thoughts * 
'Our criterion,’ in short, is ‘this perfection’ — which is bui 
'individuality or the idea of complete system.’ Thus, Bradley is 

1 Ibid. p. m, 

S Principles of Logic, Vol. 11. pp* 137, 490. 

3 Appearance and Eealitgt p. 542, 
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debarred, by his very definition of ‘individuality,* from pre- 
dicating it of any other being except the Absolute. What 1 
contend, however, is that the universal can neither be concrete 
nor individual ; and therefore, to describe the individual as ‘both 
a concrete particular and a concrete universal’ — both being 
‘names of real existence’ ' — is but doing violence to language. 
To call an individual a concrete particular is something that one 
can readily understand, but in the same breatlj to designate an 
individual as a ‘concrete universal’ is perplexing in the extreme. 
Tt can only be entertained on the abrogation of the specific dislinc- 
tion between tlie universal and the particular- The perplexity 
is to be traced, however, to that cryptic dictum of ITegel’s in which 
he holds that ‘the universal is identical with itself, with iho ex|)ress 
qualification, tluit it simultaneously contains the particular and 
the individual.* Now the term ‘contains’ is singularly inappro- 
priate in the context. Tt owes all its plausibility to a radical 
confusion of the “is” of predication with the “is” of (‘(piation or 
identity. To illustrate by Hegel’s own example, Cains, Titus 
and Seropronius, as human beings, are each identical with the 
property of humanity, and thus humanity as a universal contains 
as its particulars Cains, Titus and Sempronius. Hut it is a mere 
truism that physical inclu.sion is one thing, and logical compre- 
hension another — an individual inclusive of its properties is 
something fundamentally dilTeront from llie universal as com- 
prehending and manifesting itself in its particulars. It is far 
better to say, therefore, that the universal characterises the 
individual or the particular. 

It is not at all difficult to see how this view reacts on the 
nature of the individual — ropr(*senting it ultimately as a mere 
conflux or ‘meeting-place’ of iiniversals. This is how the notion 
of the ‘concrete universal ’ is obtained. Hut, as I have already 
argued, this is in elTect to abolish the distinction hetwoen the 
universal and the individual. Individuals, in the Aristotelian 


' PrincipUa of Logic, Vd. I, p. 188. 
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sense of vSoyrrj ovaia are no mere combinations of, or complex, 
nnivcrsals merely, simply Ixjcaiise universals arc not individuals, 
and no mere synthesis of “what” will bring ns any the nearer 
to the concrete existence of an individual which we signify by 
the “that.” 

The root trouble* for Bradley originates, liowcver, from 
his systematic attempt to m(*asiii*e and define the concrete* indivi- 
dual in terms of an abstract, formal individuality — the attempt, 
in other words, to reduce the substantive into the inen'ly predi- 
ealive*. Th*nee the inadecjuacy, and I lie inevitable* bankruptcy 
of the logical criterion of individuality ‘uneler the double form of 
inclusiveness and harmony,’ ‘ that le‘ads him to declare that 
nothing is, properly speaking, indivielual eir perfect except the* 
Ahsohile* : for, ibis nu*.\us no more iban that Individuality is 
individual or that Perfection is ]x*rfe*ct. rndividuality is to be 
defined, if at all, from the* human end, and not from the side of 
the Absolute, winch re*mains, in spite of what one may contrive* 
to say to the contrary, an abstrae't nnive*rsal. Such a reversion 
of the philosophic metbeid c-mnot but (‘iitail consequences that 
are disastrous, anel howe*V(*r iniiedi Bradley may try to retrie‘ve 
the situatiem by emailing the individual the concrete universal, the 
concivtene*ss of the individual e'vaporates in its reduction to the* 
iiniveuNal ew, at the* meist, survives only in name. That is why 
he proceeds, with unsiispe’cting consistency, to equate the ‘true 
individual ’ with ‘^system’ “ as equivalent expressions of the 
nature of Be'ality — ibough it is ivekont'd that ‘a self-containe'd 
indivielual (like the System ilse*in remains in a sense an ieleal.’ ® 
Now ‘system’ e've*n with a capital S, will ever fall far short of, 
and fail te) expre?ss, that (*oncre*te whoIe*iu‘ss which r(*veals itself in 
the indivielual. Tn itself ‘ syste*ni ’ is a wry useful e*ale*ge)ry, so 
far as it exhibits a far more* ce)mpli*x anel e*oinprehensive unity 
than that we meet with in individuals. But that eloes by no 

1 Appearance and Reality, p. 37. 

• Loe. eit. 

* Prineiplet of Logic, Vol. II (Terminal Easajs), p. 668. 
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means imply tJi.it tlic more complex a unity is, tlic more concrete 
it necessarily is. Common sense would, iiowever, declare that 
tile relation is just the reverse. Nevertheless Bradley, no less 
than Bosanqiiel, is lahourinf( under this very assumption, so far 
as they are heiit upon resolving the dilTerence of kind, that exists 
lictween the abstract and concrete, into one of dajrees in complete- 
ness, and treating it like individuality, as a matter of degree, to 
be found in its perfect ion only in the Absolute. Measured by 
such a standard, the finite must necessarily appear to he abstract 
and ideal, ami not, therefore, truly individual and conerele. 
There is, therefore, nothing strange that they should jK'rpetnally 
he talking of a coiK'iete universal or eoncreli* unity, when what 
they are evidently meaning all the time is simply a complex 
unity, or the unity of a system. l‘'ounding, as he does, his con- 
ception of unity on dilTerences, that are only pri?carioiis and 
superficial, he fails to justify herein the. character of true iiiii- 
versalily which consists, as l3osam|ii(‘t phrased it, in ‘ s.inieness 
by moans of the other.’ 

It is true that Bradley has declared no less emphatically 
than Bosampiet th ii Mhere would he no meaning in samimess 
unless it were the ideiilily of dilfiTences, the unity of elements 
which it holds together, but iiinsl not confound. But the 
real meaning of the ‘saniem^ss’ which he has mishrined 
in his views of unity is to he recovered fn^ni the significant us(3 
of the m.'taphor of ‘elements’ and the curiously grudging and 
dispara.i^ing lone in which he habitually speaks of dilfereiiees. 
Forsooth, in a system wluae ‘diHerence itself is hut phenomenal ’ 
and ‘ not nil i mate ’ — in as much as * plurality and separate- 
ness tliemselves exist only liy means of ri'laiions' ‘ that art^ 
unreal— what in reality we c.'in Iwi, and ‘are asserting’ is simply 

not ivithstandint/ other aspccLs this one aspect of sameness 
persists and is real.’ ® But this is not assuredly what he originally 
meant by the true universal or unity in dillercnce ; as a matter 
of fact, it answers exactly to Bosaiiquet’s definition of generality 

1 Appearance and Reality, p. 348. * Jbul, p. 350, 3 Ibid, p. 361 (italics mine). 
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as 'sameness in spite of tlie otiicr.* WJjat lie was out to rlemon- 
stratc and justify is the reality of the 'concrete universal * or 
'unity in dilTerence’ ; wlial he end(*(l liy denionslralingis tlie 
merely general or 'abstract universal.’ That is why Bradley is so 
anxious to maintain the aspect of identity or sameness at the 
expense of dilTorences, and regard iiniversals as being identical in 
their diverse instances, so that ulliinately he discovers the main 
evidence in justitication of concrete iinivtTsals not in recurrem 
characters common to separate existences — for such there are 
none— hut in the self-identity of the ‘(tontinuanl.* This is what 
he calls the true, that is to say, concrete universal which is also 
the individual or system of mend)ers, each of which is likewise a 
system in miniature. Once we set our loot on this path, we 
cannot hope to discover, even at the furthest end of it, anything 
which can, with strict justice, he called ‘individual.* For once 
we start by de-roalising or <le-individualising the individual — in 
pursuance of some abstract idea of pi‘rfeei individuality— it is 
vain to attempt to iveonstitulis by a proc(*ss of re-concretion 
that individual with which the so-called ‘concrete tini versa 1’ is 
seeking to re-unite. T*ry however much we may to persuade 
ourselves, by the dehisive gospel of llu* ‘conm*le universal,’ that 
this is the Imlividual we laul been all along in search of, it 
shall, — to repi'at his own verdict in another context, — ‘no more 
make that whole which eommands our d(*volion, than some 
shredded dissection of human tatters is that warm and breathing 
heaitty of ilesh which our hearts found delightful.’ ‘ For, evidoiilly, 
in this suicidal pursuit, the. individual as a sulisiaiilive existent 
has disappeared, and what we have instead is merely a phase of 
some universal which, again, in its turn is a phase of another 
universal until in the long run it readies its consummation, in 
the manner of a ‘note absorbed in the harmony of its higher 
bliss,* * in Ihe Absolute as the one true Individual. It is futile to 
go on calling a mere synthesis of univcrsals, however concretised, 


1 Principla of LogiCt Vot. IT. 

> Appearance and Reality^ p. 172. 
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an individunl -for, so 1o insist would be more or Jess a faJJacy of 
verbnlisin; nor would it do to claim it as the ‘ Paradise regained' 
for lluniglil because, on his own showing, the ‘ Paradise to 
which one returns unless oneself could come back unchanged, is 
Paradise no longer.’ * 

It is api)iirent-, ihiuvfore, that following the lead of the cate- 
gory of ‘identity in dilTerence’ one must tcrrniiiate in something 
that is neither concrete nor individual, but is assuredly universal 
and, therefore, abstract. riioiigli the notion of the ‘ concrete 
universal ’ as the true type of universality, is somewhat paradoxi- 
cal, if not self-contradictory, it has nevertheless had an eventful 
history within as well as outside the Hegelian school proper. It 
may have fallen short of its immediate purpose — of substantia- 
ting the nature of Reality as Individual — but it may truly he 
said to have succeeded wIkto it has faiicd, viz,, in stressing 
the character of Reality ns a concrete unity. It has intluenccd 
even such an uii- Hegelian thinker as Professor Stout in his 
treatirient of the universal ns being concrete — the universal being 
‘the unity of a class as including its merahers or instances.’ 
Now, this seems to be an extreme and literal carrying out, in an 
extensional reference, of the Hegelian view of ‘tlie universal ’ 
ns coiituiniug ‘ the particular and the individual.’ Lt is true that 
Professor Stout stops short of extreme uomifialism or particular- 
ism, and retrieves the situation by the admission of the universal 
as a ‘distributive unity.’ 1 have already commented upon the 
profound ambiguity lurking in the Hegelian dictum, and on the 
impropriety of an extensional rendering of the universal. What 
I am concerned to point out here is that the view of the univer- 
sal as a ‘ distributive unity’ — markedly the epithet ‘distributive’ 
as used in this context — is illustrative of that error of psycho- 
logical and mciapliysicai iiypostatisation of the universal into 
which many noted thinkers have slipped inadvertently. So 
construed his view is separated by a very thin margin from tliat 
of undisguised and avowed nominalism. Just as in Bradley's 

* PrtneiplM of Logic, Vd. II, T. B., IV, p. 654. 
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rendering of it, the individual is dissolved into a collection 
of universals that are ultimately housed in the Absolute, so the 
universal, in Prof. Stout’s version of it, is concretised — or, in 
other words, ‘ distributed* and instantialized— to the very detri- 
ment of its character as univcrsdl. Hut the ultimate sequel to 
both these characteristic attempts is the same, viz., the abolition 
of the specific distinction between the universal and the parti- 
cular. Here is clearly a meeting of extremes, which has an 
interesting parallel in the FTegelian school itself. It is an histo- 
ric commonplace tliat the objective or absolute idealism of Hegel 
which is sometimes styled, though paradoxically, ‘idcal-realistn,* 
has in its ambition to be absolute or thorough-going frequently 
tended, on account of its much too pretentious ‘ Paulogismus,* 
to degenerate, as among the left-wing Hegelians and ‘ ultra- 
Hegelians,’ into naturalism, historicism, or materialism of tlio 
most unmitigated type. That is indeed inevitable; an idealism 
that seeks, by its over-emphasis on the dictum * all that is real 
is rational,’ to obliterate the irreducible antithesis— I say, anti- 
thesis which must, at all costs, be maintained, although anta- 
gonism is denied — between the ideal and the actual, is sure to 
defeat its own end and is ultimately destined by its natural 
Nemesis to border upon a crude naturalism or materialism with 
its apotheosis of the actual. The modern Italian neo- Idealism 
which upholds the main llegelian tradition scorns to me to have 
been betraycMl into the very same fallacy. 

It is apparent that the doctrine of ' the concrete universal * 
as the very ‘ secret ’ of Hegel has, passing through its varying 
formulations in the Hegelian scdiool, come perilously near the crass 
lumiinalism of what may be called Prof. Stout’s concrctism or 
particularism. Por, what does his so-called ‘ distributive unity ' 
amount to ? It amounts to saying, in so many words, tliat 
the universal is a mere name for the totality of actual and pos- 
sible instances, and as such, it is only nominally contra-distin- 
guished from nominalism which it virtually is. It is, assuredly, 
straining the resources of language, and of ordinary speech, to 
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say that all that we mean by the proposition * the rose is red * is 
that the adjective 'red' stands, not for the characteristic being of 
the universal ‘red,* but, only and always, for all the actual and 
possible instances of red. Grjinterl, further, that the ‘ distribu- 
tive unity of a class ' or kind * is an ultimate and unanalysable 
type of uuity,' how docs it avail in enabling us to realise that 
the separate instances of ‘red ’ are only instances of the univer- 
sal ‘red,’ without a prior knowledge of that of which they are 
recognised to be the instances ? How, in other words, do the 
instances come to be referred to the unity of one class if they 
have no common chiiracter except that of belonging to the 
class ? i’ho wise for ‘ distributive unity ' is only proved by a 
prolcptic use of the terms employed ; and it is made to rest ulti- 
mately upon what tuny, in all fairness, be described as a clear 
v'^arepov irparepov. By no stretch of imagination can these 
diverse instances of ‘ red ’ bo conceived to possess this charaeteris- 
tic prior to their classification, and cannot, therefore, »erve as 
the basis of classification itself. Once it is clearly grasped that 
universals are integral to reality, and are to be interpreted not 
in a merely exlensional manner — which has been found to he so 
forced and unnatural— but in a direct eonnotational 
reference, it is easier to realise that the unity of the universal is 
secured by the common character which is compatible with, and, 
in fact, pre-supposcs div(»rsity in respect of its exemplifying 
particulars. What is needed, therefore, is the whole-liearled 
recognition and consistent application of the notion of an inter- 
related system, for relatedness within a system as a category has 
been found to be much more fundamental, and ultimate, 
and essentially calculated to do justice to the reality of relations 
and characters than either of those of ‘individuality,* ‘identity- 
iri-diffcrence,* ‘^concroto universal * or even ‘distributive unity.* 
What is the more noteworthy is that the unity which is charac- 
teristic of an articulate system is ^ sameness by means of the 
other — a pliraso truly descriptive of individuality, not of 
universality as Bosanquet would have it — ^and therefore concrete. 



PROBLEM OP EXISTENCE 
By 

P. B. Adhikavi, 

Hindu Unioemty, Benares. 

A distinction is found to be made now-a-days between 
Existence and Reality. The attempt is not quite new. It appears 
to have begun, in modern philosophy, from the time of Kant. 
Wliat the recent writers have said on the subject can be summed 
up under two heads. Existence means either (a) occupation of 
a definite place in a system of reality, so that corresponding 
to different spheres of reality (logicians' universes of discourses) 
it is of different kinds; or (6) existence is regarded as a 
species of reality, so tliat everything existent is real, but not vice 
versa. This sort of distinction docs not appear to have been made 
distinctly by any ancient writers, nor docs it appear to be made 
by all modiirn thinkers. Mr. McTaggart, for instance, does not 
accept the distinction in toto in either of the senses stated above. 
The question therefore arises — Is there really any such distinc- 
tion between existence and reality ? If so, in what sense of the 
terras? The views of different writers may he duo to the accept- 
ance of different senses of the terms. And the terms, as a 
matter of fact, admit of different meanings. The matter is not 
therefore, so simple that it can be treated adequately within the 
scope of this short paper. Yet some preliminary work can be done 
on the subject, at least to give a definite shape to the question. 
And tliat is what will he attempted here so far as the problem of 
existence is concerned. 

The problem is found to be handled, first, in the modern 
period, by John Locke, who appears to recognise a simple idea 
of existence given along with his ideas of sense and of reflection. 
But his language is somewhat obscure. He writes : ** Existence 
and unity are two other ideas that are suggested to this under- 
standing by every object without, and every idea within. When 
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ideas are in our minds, we consider them as being actually there, 
as well as we consider things to be actually without us ; which 
is that they exist, ^ or have existence ; and whatever wo can 
consider as one thing, whether a real;being or idea, suggests to the 
understanding the idea of unity." (Locke, ‘ Essay on the Human 
Understanding^' Book Ch. Vll, Sc. 7.) Here Locke lumps 
together two different things, existence and unity, and he appears 
to maintain that we have ideas of both ‘ suggested ’ to the mind 
by every other idea. But what exactly he means by the term 
‘suggested’ is not made clear by him. According to the principle 
he observes elsewhere, wo can interpret him as meaning that we 
have ‘simple ideas* of them originally given along with other ex- 
periences. In other words, these two ideas are distinct in nature 
but their source is the same as that of other ideas. The idea of 
existence is thus an additional item in our experience of sensible 
objects as such. At least this is the sense in which bis successor 
in the same school of thought understands him and exposes wliat 
he considers to be the error of Locko« Thus Hume writes in his 
‘ Treatise of Human Nature,* Part II, Section VI : 

“ There is no impression nor idea of any kind, of which we 
have any consciousness or memory, that is not conceived as exis- 
tent ; and it is evident, that from this consciousness, the most 
perfect idea and assurance of being is derived. From hence we 
may form a dilemma, the most clear and conclusive that can be 
imagined, oiz., that since we never remember any idea or im- 
pression, without attributing existence to it, the idea of existence 
must cither be derived from a distinct impression, conjoined with 
every perception or object of our thought, or must be the very 
same with the idea of perception or object." 

" So far from there being any distinct impression attending 
every impression and every idea^ that I do not think that there 
are any two distinct impressions which arc iusoparably con- 
joined And thus though every impression and idea we remem- 

ber be considered as existeutii tlie idea of existence is not derived 
from any particular impression." 
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'^The idea of existence, then, is the very same with the idea 
of what we conceive to bo existent. To reflect on any thing 
simple and to reflect on it as existent, are nothing different from 
each other. That idea, conjoined with the idea of any object, 
makes no addition to it, whatever we conceive we conceive to be 
existent. Any idea we please to form is the idea of a being; and 
the idea of a being is any idea we please to form.” 

Erom the above quotation it appears clearly that Hume 
does not admit a separate idea of existence as going with the ex- 
perience of any object. The object, whatever it may be, whether 
perceived or conceived, is simply regarded as existent. In other 
words, to call anything an object of knowledge is to regard it as 
existent. He does not appear to make any distinction between 
existence and reality, nor does ho appear to advocate exactly the 
view of existence as offered by Berkeley. Berkeley also does not 
recognise any distinction between them. But to him, existence 
as applied to sensitive objects is a relation in which an object 
stands to the perceiving mind. His esse ist percipi** points to 
this. But Berkeley does not keep to this one meaning of existence. 
As applied to the self, existence docs not mean with him a re- 
lation of this kind which obtains between the knower and the 
knoion. To the self or spirit, according to liim, belongs what 
may bo called absolute existence, though subject to divine will, 
but to material objects only a relative one. This double sense 
given to this term, as applied to the self and to sensible objects, 
though it otherwise weakens liis position, raises a fundamental 
question whether the order of existence is the same everywhere or 
whether there are different orders of it. Are we to keep to one 
meaning of the term, or does it admit of different meanings ? On 
this question I do not say anything just at present. I would not 
only refer to the position of Kant, who appears to make a dis- 
tinction between reality and existence by allot! ng them to different 
categories of the understtanding. We find that he puts reality 
under the categories of quality, and existence under those of mo- 
diility. According to his own scheme of division of judgments of 
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the understanding, Kant does not, of course, mean by reality 
here exactly what we take it to be when applied to the so-called 
different spheres of reality or to existence within any of the 
spheres. The distinction that he makes between the two 
categories may have consciously or unconscio usly influenced 
views of the modern writers who would recognise a similar 
distinction. But Kant too does not appear to offer a very 
clear view of the distinction. He writes in his own quaint 
way : 

" Reality , in the pure conception of the understanding is that 
which corresponds to a sensation in general ; that consequently, 
the conception of which indicates a being in time " (Book II, 
Chapter I, ‘ Gritujue of Pure Reason *). 

He writes again at different places of the * Gntique.' 

** The scheme of reality is existence in a determined time." 

That which coheres with the material condition of experience 
(sensation) is real.*’ 

Is not the influence of Hume also apparent in the passages 
quoted above ? Kant appears to make here a distinction without 
a difference, and his actual position on the matter is difficult to 
make out consistently. However, ho has made one important 
contributioDi to the subject far in advance of his predecessors 
of tiie empirical school. Locke recognises an idea of existence, 
but does not say anything definitely with regard to the original 
source of this idea. Hume therefore comes to shew consistently 
that there is no idea of existence, in addition to the impression 
perceived or idea conceived with which it is said to go. But 
the idea is there, as verified by our experience. We speak 
of things as existing or not exisling, and this way of regarding 
things is at times of vital importance to us. There cannot be an 
innate idea of it for the empiricists ; nor are the empiricists able 
to show from what exi)erieDce in particular the idea comes 
originally. It must, tJjcrefore, have a peculiar origin from some 
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mysterious source. No wonder, therefore, that Kant was 
obliged to trace its origin to the inner (and to him the deeper) 
self of man— his Understanding or Pure Reason, as he would 
call it. 

The reference made above to the views of the few thinkers, 
who, amongst others, are credited to have laid the foundation of 
modern philosophy, is suiheient to sliew the complexity of the 
problem under consideration here. The question that may be 
raised at this point is whether there is any one definite meaning 
that can be given to the term ‘existence.’ It does not appear that 
we can. The term is not, as a matter of fact, used always in 
the same sense, and much of the confusion of thought on the 
subject tliat still goes on may be due to this fact. Different 
writers appear to emphasise different senses of the terra, regard- 
ing the o1)jccts to which it is applied necessarily from their 
different aspects. And so they are nil in a sense relatively and 
partially true in their res[X5ctivo views. Rut still the original 
idea, if there be any, underlying the diverse applications of the 
terra has to be sought out. But where to find it ? This question 
is partly psychological, partly philological. \Vc have to find out 
on the one hand, what exactly goes on in the mind, if not con- 
sciously, always at least subconsciously, when we apply the term 
to any object of experience. We liave also to trace out, on the 
other hand, what was the original meaning of the term wlien it 
was first applied by man to any object. I would only mention 
here that the term is not used always with full consciousness 
as to its real significance, and in many instances the use of the 
term is rather by way of analogy or metaphor. And tliere is no 
need also to use it always. We, as a matter of fact, arc not 
constantly speaking of the existence of this or that, except on 
rare occasions of vital importance. Our interest often is in the 
objects themselves, rather than in their existence conceived 
abstractly. It is only in cases of doubt that we go to the length 
of attributing existence to an object. And in doing so, we but 
determine the case by its analogy to our otlicr experiences which 
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bear in our mind the idea and to which perhaps we originally 
attributed existence. Take, for instance, the case of any sensible 
object in our surroundings. We cither do not notice it or notice 
it when it comes into touch with some special interest of ours,; 
the interest may be theoretical or practical. And finding that it 
satisfies certain spatial or temporal conditions of other objects 
which have siraihir characteristics and which have been also 
credited with existence, we at once take the present one to be an 
existent object, without caring to understand philosophically 
what I mean by calling it existent. Fortunately we are not 
always in the philosopliic mood, otherwise life would perhaps 
have been impossible. But the spatial or temporal charac- 
teristics which go with things regarded as existent do not, by 
themselves, make up the idea. They are but signs which indi- 
cate existence. The source of the idea has thus to be sought 
elsewhere than in these signs. But where? 

Kant was right so far in tracing this source, as I have 
said above, to our inner self. But in doing so, he appears to 
have missed the mark in spotting it in his abstract pure under- 
standing. The category of existence, like all other categories 
we use in daily life, has its source in the inner concrete experi- 
ences of man — in his personal experiences, sensuous or otherwise. 
It is our own existence that we feel in ourselves first, and yet 
the idea thereof in our inner life is felt within us. And when 
we go to ascribe existence to other beings or things, no matter 
whether they bo regarded as animate or inanimate (the distinc- 
tion being of later origin both individually and racially), we do 
not invest them with an inner life like our own. Thus here, as 
elsewhere still, man has not yet come out of his original inevi- 
table anthropomorphic stage. The idea of cxistcJice seems to be 
anthropomorphic, or more accurately anthropopnlhiG, Whether 
the idea of Reality cannot also i)e traced similarly is a question 
of wider importance. This subject had better be left to abler 
hands for adequate treatment. I would now conclude by refer- 
ring to the view of Max Mtiller, who in a way appears to support 
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my position from the philological aspect of the question. He 
writes in his Ilibbert Lectures : 

“ The root as, which still lives in our he is, is a very 
old root ; it existed in its abstract sense previous to the Aryan 
separation. Nevertheless, we know that as, before it could mean 
to be, meant to breathe.'* 

Here Max Muller tries to trace out the origin of the root 
idea underlying existence. He refers it to the idea of hmilhimj, 
as the original meaning of to he signified by the Sanskrit root in 
the verb — somethhuj is. The writer thus finds in the original 
idea of existence an inner function of living beings as felt by 
themselves. So in a way this illustrates what I have suggested 
above. Whether Max Muller is hero correct or not is left to 
abler philologists to decide. But the suggestion he makes is, 
I think, worth considering in connection with the problem of 
existence. 




ACOSMISM 

By 

B. L. ATBIiYA, 

Hindu University, Benares. 

Acosmism is described by Windclband as the doctrine that 
“ the world of experience vanishes in and before the truly real ’* 
(Introduclion to Philosdphy, p. 80). This view has been shared 
by many eminent thinkers of India, e.g,, Asvaghosha, Nagar- 
juna, Gaudapada, Sahkara and the author of the Yogavdsishtha. 
Wo read in the Mahaijanasraddholpada iistra of Asvaghosha : 

When tlie mind is stirred by the wind of ignorance (\rfimT) 
the waves of mentality make their appearance. These three 
(Le,, the mind, ignorance and mentality) however, have no 
(absolute) existence” (Suzuki: Awakening of Faith, p. (jB). 
Nagarjuna begins his famous Madhyamika sutras with a very 
bold statement : ** There is no dciath, no birth, no destruction, no 
persistence ; no oneness, no manyiiess, no coming in, no depart- 
ing ” {Bibliotheca Buddhica, Vol. IV, p. 3). He holds that 
** The production, the stay and the destruction arc all alike a 
magic scene (?TniT), like a dream, and like a Qandharvanagar ” 
(city in sky) {ibid, VII, 34). Gaudapada believes: “ There is 
no dissolution, no creation, none in bondage ; no pupilage, none 
desirous of liberation, none liberated. This is the absolute 
truth” {Matulukyakdrikds, II, 32). According to SaAkara also 
” In reality (paramdrthalas) there is nothing else besides Brahman 
alone. If we imagine we perceive a transformation ((qqilO. of 
Him into the world, a division (^) of Him into a plurality of 
individual souls, this depends on Aoidya (ignorance) ” (Dcussen : 
The System of the Vedanta, p. 302). In the Yogavdsishtha (III, 
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119, 25) VaHisIitha is reported to have taiiglit Bamachandra : 
“ 111 tJie Ever-peaceful Absolute tJierc is no cosmos at any time, 
nor even the name of the cosmos in the form in which it is ex- 
perienced by us to exist." Here we propose to determine how 
far this view is tenable in the light of modern thought. 

What is real and what is unreal ? — is a very important 
question. How the question arises at all is described by 
William James, the great Psychologist : “ The whole distinction 
of real or luireaL is thus grounded on two mental facts ^first, 
that we are liable to think differently of the same ; and second, 
that when we have done so, we can choose which way of think- 
ing to adhere to and which to disregard ’ ’ (Principles of Psycho- 
logy, Vol. II, j). 290). It is exactly in this way that the 
question arises, whether the objective world is real or unreal. 
For, there arc two ways of looking at it ; one, as it is known 
to us at present, and, second, as it may be apart from our 
knowledge of it, and at all times. Now, what is regarded as 
real by me? " Any object," James points out, “ which remains 
uncontradictod is ipso facto believed and posited as absolute 
reality " (ibidy p. 289) ; and furtlier he says : “ Each world 
while it is attended to is real after its own fashion ; only the 
reality lapses with the attention " (ibid, p. 293). Speaking 
about what every individual takes to be real inspite of there 
being other possibilities, Janies says : “ Whatever excites and 
stimulates our interest is real " (ibid, p. 295), and sums up the 
psychology of belief in one idea : " The fons el nrigo of all 
reality, whether from the absolute or practical point of view 
is thus subjective, is our selves. As thinkers with emotional 
reaction, we give what seems to us a still higher degree of real- 
ity to whatever thing we select and emphasise and turn to 
with a will” (ibid, p. 296). Schiller similarly holds: " In 
this selection of ‘ real ’ reality our interests, desires, and emo- 
tions mentally play a leading part... Individual minds differ as 

greatly in their acceptance of ‘ facts * as in other aspects 

Without a process of selection by us, there arc no real facts for 
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U8, and this whole process is immensely arbitrary ” {Studies in 
Humanism, pp. 187, 18S). “ The real external world is the prag- 
matically cITective part of our total experience *’ {ibid, p. 202). 
From these considerations Schiller comes to a very important 
conclusion that Real and “ Unreal ” are really distinctions of 
vaduomthin experience; the unreal ” is what may be safely 
ignored, and the “ real ” is what is better to recognise ” (ibid, 
p. 480). “ Our pragmatic realities need not be ultimate ” (ibid, 
p. 475). 

Prom the foregoing psychological considerations it follows 
that the objective world of every individual is real only in rela- 
tion to his aiil)iective interests, apart from which it may present 
quite a dilTerent appearance. There arc as many worlds as the 
individuals with varying interests and purposes, and they change 
in accordance with the subjective changes of tlicir experiences. 
This is why the Iluinanists hold that reality is in the making. 
The world of one individual is in its major part unreal to 
another, and of the same individual the present world is unreal 
at some time or other, when his interests and emotions are 
entirely dilfcrent. The commonness of the world of many indi- 
viduals is probably due to similarity of interest and value. There 
may be countless individuals here and now, so very different 
from us in their attitude and subjectivity, that their worlds are 
totally unreal to us and ours totally unreal to them. A slight 
change in our vision changes the entire world. The real world 
of dream is totally unreal when the centre of interests is direct- 
ed from the mental towards the physical personality. A little 
cliango in the threshold of consciousness determined by our in- 
terests will open an entirely new w^orld, which was unreal 
before, and will instantly efface out of vision that which was 
formerly real. There can he no doubt that if our vision could be 
all-comprehensive with the widest possible interests and univer- 
sal love, the world will not be experienced by us then in the 
same tnaiiuer as it is exjKjrienced now. Why should vve then 
suppose that the wo.dd which is real to us, the finite and 
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individual centres of interests, is also real in the same way to the 
Absolute Experience. Li the Absolute Experience, the facts that 
interpret themselves as my particular real world must bo presented 
di/Tcrcntly. A study of the same facts differently interpreted in 
waking and dream-consciousness will probably make the point in- 
telligible. A slight scratch, for example, on the physical body 
lying in bed may be interpreted as a real cut of sword by the 
dreaming personality. A very little weight put upon the physical 
body may be interpreted by the dreaming personality as being 
pressed heavily by a rock. Many other wonderful experiments 
of this sort can be made to convince one that what is interpreted 
as a real world may be experienced aud interpreted in an entirely 
different manner in another order of oxistcnco. An hour of 
waking consciousness may be experienced as a whole life-time 
by the dreaming personality. Our real time and space may pro- 
bably bo mere moments and points in some other grade or type 
of experience. Our “ real ’* world, therefore, must be thought 
to be real only in relation to us, in whatever grade of experience 
wo may be. It is psychologically absurd to expect it to be real 
in the same sense in the Absolute Experience. Tt may be pre- 
sent in the Absolute in so entirely a different manner, that it is 
hardly correct for us to say that the world that is real to us is 
real to the Absolute in the same manner. Acosmism is, there- 
fore, a doctrine against which Psychology cannot say anything. 
Psychology on th(i other hand gives a support to it. Even a 
great physicist of modern times, Eddington, comes to a conclusion 
in one of his famous works, which gives much support to acos- 
mism : “ The absolute world is of so different a nature, that the 
relative world, with which w'e arc acquainted, seems almost like 
a dream” (Eddington : Space, Time and Gravilationt p. 14). 

Going deeper than what the Psychologists usually go to, — into 
the epistemological examination of the objective world of our 
experience from out of which our subjective interests create a 
real ’ * world of psychology, we learn that the world of our experi- 
ence is so different in nature from the real world without the mind 
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that our experience seems to be nothing more than a dream. 
With a slight change in our senses with regard to their number or 
constitution, this objective dream of ours would change immense- 
ly. It will become quite another to a differently constituted 
mind. This is not inconceivable. Even here and now there 
might be experienced several kinds of worlds existing simultane- 
ously and interpenetratingly with one another, and yet quite 
unreal to the minds differently constituted from those to which 
they are real. If all of us had X-ray sight, for example, our world 
would be found inhabited not by bodies of tlie nature we see, but 
by skeletons only. How can we then cxjU'ct that the Absolute 
consciousness, which is very much different from our present 
consciousness, would be conscious of things as we are conscious 
of them, that the world in the Absolute Experience would be as 
it is in ours, who are limited forms of the Absolute, viewing it in 
our own way and from our own particular points of view? In 
the whole things must be present in a mueh different way, and 
a way different from that in which they are present to us, so that 
we can safely say that the world real to, and experienced by, us 
is unreal to, and is not experienced by, the Absolute. “ The 
Absolute Consciousness of the Wiiolc»'’ as Kingsland points out^ 
“ would be the unconsciousness of any ihintj ; it would be the 
absence of any objective universe ** (Rational Mysticism, p. 371). 
That the vision of an objective world is relative to the activity 
of mind, that it is absent when the activity of the mind is 
absent, as the author of the Yogavasistha points out, is evident 
from the fact that no objective world is experienced when the 
mind comes naturally to rest in deep sleep, and is brought to 
rest in Samadhi. The Absolute ns such, in Itself, is the deepest 
Beality, the Ocean of Consciousness, within which waves of 
mind rise and fall, but which as a whole neitlier rises nor falls. 
It is, as Pramathanath Mukhopadhyaya has put it, level of no 
stress, zero potential, absolute homogeneity, all consciousness, 
all being, and all bliss” (Approaches to Truths p. 420). How 
can, then, we think that our world is Beal to the Absolute ? 
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It may, however, be objected that the world or even the 
countless worlds and minds to which they are relative do not, 
and cannot exist, outside the Absolute. And when they are in 
the Absolute, how can their reality (existence) be denied? It 
is, no doubt, true that they exist within the Absolute, a fact 
which nobody can dare deny, but they cannot bo said to be 
existing there in the form we experience them. The Absolute 
being the ultimate source and ground of all these relative 
appearances and of many others, their opposites and antitheses, 
all the multiplicity of appearances gets fused and blended into 
a Homogeneous Whole, like the colours of spectrum into white 
sun-light. 



VALUE AND THE NATURE OP REALITY 


By 

Bahadar Mul, 

Professor of Philosophy, D. A, V. College, Lahore, 

Impulses and desires play an important part in human life. 
Modern Psychology has done a great service in emphasising 
the dominant character of the coiiativc aspect of mental ex- 
perience. On account of the undisputed supremacy of Physical 
Sciences, during the last two centuries, cognition has all along 
enjoyed a status of respectability, while feeling and conation 
have borne the stigma of vulgarity, of course, with a heroic 
resignation, wliich has l)egun to bear fruit after all. Science 
wants us to be impersonal, to get rid of the last vestige of emo- 
tional susceptibility and to convert ourselves into dispassionate 
vehicles of mere cognitional processes. The rise and growth of 
human sciences, on the foundations of modern psychology, have 
brought to the front the emotional and volitional aspects of 
human life. Values have begun lo claim a decent place in 
philosophical speculation. We find thinkers of all denomina- 
tions, whether Idealists or Realists or Humanists, tackling the 
problem of values and trying to solve it, on the pattern of their 
respective outlooks on the nature of reality. 

Whai are these Values after all ? 

The simplest way to answer the question is to say that 
whatever satisfies our desires, or needs or wants directly or 
indirectly is a value. Whatever other characteristics value may 
have^ it satisfies a personal being in some form or other. 

'4 
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As Sellars puts it, “ Whatever attracts the individual or the 
group^ so that it is selected and plays a part in life is a value.” 

This conception of value is liable to cause misunderstand- 
ing. It may lead to subjective interpretation. It may bo 
thought that values are created by desire. From this point of 
view an object may undergo variation in respect of its valuable- 
ness, from time to time. The subjective view introduces the 
element of instability and impermanence in the conception of 
value and even makes the phenomenon of desiring wholly un- 
intelligible. If desire or interest determines value, how is desire 
determined in its turn ? Wliy do we desire certain things and 
are repelled from others? [f it be said that we desire things 
because they are valuable, wc shall be moving in a vicious 
circle. We can, however, get out of this circle by putting an 
objective interpretation upon our valiiational experience. 

Amongst the Realists, who inak(i so much of the theory of 
independence in cpisicmological discussions, there are some like 
Perry and Alexander who are not prepared to assign an abso- 
lutely independent ontological status to values; others, however, 
such as Russell, Moore and Laird, regard the tertiary qualities 
as altogether independent of consciousness. The present writer 
is prepared to side with the latter class of Realists, to the extent 
of regarding values as totally independent of human conscious- 
ness whether individual or collective. It may be pointed out, 
by the way, that in the present paper llie dilTerence between 
instrumental values and intrinsic values will be ignored. Values, 
strictly speaking, arc always intrinsic. Extra-intrinsic values, 
are spoken of as values only metaphorically. They shine, 
like the moon, with the borrowed light of intrinsic values. 
However necessary the distinction may be in other respects, it 
serves no useful purpose to introduce it into the discussioui of the 
nature of values, their status and function in reality as a whole. 

It had already been said that some Realists regard values 
as the resultant of interaction between external objects and an 
appreciating consciousness. Wc may; take Alexander as the 
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typical representative of this view. To quote his own words a 
rose would be red whether known to me or another and before 

there were eyes to see it but it is not beautiful except for a 

contemplating mind." Human appreciation according to him, 
is an essential ingredient of the constitution of ail values, though 
it is not the only ingredient. Besides the human element, there 
is also some character ” in the valued thing, which is the 
object of an act of appreciation. This character, as he says later 
on, is “ coherence within the object of value.” There is very 
little to differ from in what he says so far, but it is difficult to 
follow him intelligently when he says that “ coherence is not 
something which is already in the things themselves but is born 
along with the act of appreciation. Values are, therefore, 
mental inventions, though like inventions, their materials are 
independent of the inventions." 

The two statements coining close one after the other appear 
to involve a contradiction. If c*ohercnco is a character of the 
thing “ which qualities it to be the object of collective appre- 
ciation " it should be independehtly present in the object to be 
appreciated by consciousness. If it comes into being at the 
time of appreciation, it was not present in the object before the 
act of appreciation was elfected. It is a misnomer, therefore, to 
call it the character of the object if it is a cJiaracter that has 
been projected into the object from the side of consciousness. 
There is nothing whatsoever in the object corresponding to the 
experience of value and thus it becomes entirely a subjective 
phenomenon. As a consequence value is reduced to a variable 
characteristic of objects which comes and goes along with the 
appearance and exit of human appreciation. 

Values may, therefore, be treated as either subjective or 
objective. It is difficult to conceive an intermediate mode of 
interpretation, in which the subjective and the objective 
factors play an equally inqxirtant part. It is irrelevant to the 
issue to declare that values arc like inventions and like them 
mental. Inventions after they have become a public affair^ 
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are not taiolied witli subjectivity any longer. The subjective 
factor remains as long as inventions are in the process of taking 
shape. Can it be said in the case of values also^ that wrhen 
once they have been hatched, they can continue to have an 
objective existence of their own ? An invention remains even 
after the inventor is dead and gone. Would values continue to 
exist objectively, if all minds were by some mysterious force, 
kidnapped frotn the face of the earth? If they continue to enjoy 
objective existence, Alexander’s theory would be tenable no 
longer. Values, therefore, are completely objective, as objective 
as the primary and secondary qualities of things. They belong 
to the system of reality. They exist whether they are appre- 
ciated or not. They depend upon human consciousness only for 
appreciation and recognition and not for existence. Reality 
consists of facts and their relations as well as values. In 
order to attain a comprehensive view of reality, the factual 
and valuational elements should be recognised and harmonised. 
The values represent goals or ends of human endeavour, 
and human personality can attain to more or less complete 
expression only through identification with and realization of these 
values. Human minds do not bring them into existence, though 
the dawn of reflective consciousness leads to the discovery and 
recognition of these values as the dynamic, and meaningful 
aspects of our universe. The relation between desire and value 
is, that value is apprehended through the medium of desire as per- 
ceptual and relational aspects of the universe are apprehended 
through the instrumentality of sense and thought processes. 
Experience is more extensive than mere knowing, and contact 
with reality can be elFected through the emotional and volitional 
aspects of our mind, as well, though thought no doubt plays 
a very important part in giving a vocal expression and harmo- 
nious arrangement to the truths discovered through different 
sources. 

Alexander says that a proposition is true, if believed, and an 
object bcaulifuli if felt. It may be said that a proposition is 
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true, evea if nobody believes it. Given a certain projjosition 
and the system of reality in which that proposition is formu- 
lated it must be either true or false, no matter whether any- 
body appreciates the truth of that proposition. The goodness 
of an act similarly depends upon its cliaractcristic to lead to a 
harmonious adjustment of the diverse interests of the individual 
and the social environment, regardless of the fact whether a 
person appreciates this characteristic or not. The same can 
be said of other values as well. 

Assuming that values have an independent ontological 
status, it may be next asked : what r6lc do they play in the 
determination of reality? Sciences content themselves with 
describing the causal relations of natural phenomena. Scientific 
knowledge is practically useful. It also extends our intellectual 
horizon, by presenting us with a stupendous network of events 
causally related to one another. Mere causal explanation, 
however, cannot give ultirnalc satisfaction. Here we have 
difference of opinion. Extremists of the type of Bertrand Russell, 
refuse to assign any significance or purposivencss to the mani- 
festations of nature. They do not believe that nature, as it is, 
would lead to the realization of the highest good. The Tdealists 
on the other hand believe in the possibility of interpreting the 
nature of ultimate reality in the light of some spiritual principle 
or a power that shapes the world in accordance with the highest 
values. 

According to Russell “man is the product of causes which 
had no prevision of the end they were achieving and that the 
whole temple of man’s achievement must he inevitably buried 
beneath the debris of a Universe in ruins.” It is a note of 
extreme pessimism. Science has taught Russell to expect 
nothing but evil from the universe, but all scientists arc not like 
him filled with dismay and dark forebodings as to the destiny 
of the Universe. It is not a postulate of physical science to 
believe that there is nothing but blind forces operating in a blind 
fashion and leading to meaningless fortuitous results. 
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The following quotation from Laird’s “ Modem Problems 
in Philosophy ” is very relevant to the issue under discussion. 
"Think for example,” he says, "of a bank or university. The 
bank from one point of view expresses itself in the movements 
of bank messengers, in shipment of specie, in occasional raids 
of masked men with revolvers, in the teller’s deft mani- 
pulation of pieces of paper, in the filling of ledgers with many 
black marks. An observer at a great distance, to whom these 
events were ns remote as protons and electrons are to us, could 
make nothing of these events, but we could find it as hard to 
explain them adequately in this physical fashion, as to account 
for the existence of As you like it without the Spiritual 
Shakespeare to account for the play.” 

The question whether there is any significance in the opera- 
tions of nature cannot he shelved olf by making categorical 
statements to the eifcct that man and " his hopes and fears, 
his loves and his beliefs, are but the outcome of accidental collo- 
cations of atoms.” Is the emergence of purpose and value at 
certain points in the universe an inexplicable novelty which we 
should accept with natural piety and which is absolutely uncon- 
nected with any basic as|)cct of the universe from which it 
sprouts forth ? When a tree bears a certain fruit, we think 
that the form of the fruit is determined by the nature of the tree 
itself. Is it absurd to similarly think that the flowering of the 
primeval stull in the form of minds and purposes and values 
points to the presence of a principle, at the heart of reality, 
which guides the course of evolution along lines that have mani- 
fested themselves in the actual unfoldmeut of the evolutionary 
scheme. 

The assumption of a principle of purposivencss at the heart 
of reality is justified on empirical grounds. We say that there 
is purposivencss in nature, because we meet with purposes and 
adaptations in the universe. The aspect of purposiveness is 
manifest in human beings, lower animals and plants and may be 
detected in regions below the level of life ; in short, wc find 
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'purposiveneBs' where we come across adaptation and this 
feature of the things extends over a much wider range than we 
imagine. 

No systematic account of the nature of ultimate reality can 
be complete, which leaves out the category of purposiveness as 
a fundamental or basic concept of interpretation. To import 
this category at a later stage, as Alexander does, while the earlier 
stages of evolution, proceeding as they do in a well ordered man- 
ner, presuppose it, is to do violence to the requirements of con- 
sistent thinking. If Alexander had added purposiveness as 
an indissoluble factor along with space-time, to serve as the 
primordial stulT, his metaphysical system would have been less 
open to objection than it now is. I think, in this respect, the 
scheme of evolution as formulated by the Sankhya system of 
Indian philosophy is more satisfactory. Sankhya believes in the 
threefold Gunas or aspects of the fundamental stuff which is 
called Pradhilna in Sankliya terminology. Tlie three 
Gums are Tamas (inertia or space), Rajas (the principle of 
movement or time) and Sattca (the principle of purposiveness or 
harmony). In Alexander’s philosophy space and time are in- 
separably linked together. Motion is the result of lime 
acting on space, or of Rajas acting on Tanias. TJie nature of 
Tamas is determined by Rajahs as that of Rajas is determin- 
ed by Tamas, I shall have no objection if Tamas 
and Rajas are interpreted as mass and cjiergy respective- 
ly instead of as space and time. Sankhya, however, is nearer to 
empirical experience, by incorporating the aspect or Gwia of 
purposiveness in the primeval stuff of the universe. Saftva 
brings about the Evolution, or progressive growth of space- 
time, according to its own intrinsic motivation. 

Hero we may part company with Sankliya, and regard the 
Sattva principle as equivalent to what the idealists speak of — as the 
spiritual principle of the universe. I think it may be reasonably 
maintained that the principle of purposiveness is also a con- 
scious principle. It is, however, enough for our purpose if we 
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assume, on the basis of direct experience, a principle of adapta- 
tion or purposiveness. Purpose, however, presupposes value. 
Purposiveness may be described as an urge towards the realization 
of values. Values, in a way, form the contents of this principle 
slowly manifesting themselves as the space-time assumes 
higher and more complex forms. All forms do not embody 
value to an equal extent. Their value-quantity may be said to 
depend upon the extent of their participation in the spiritual 
or purposive principle of the universe. 

I shall finish now. The experience of value leads us on to a 
teleological interpretation of reality. Purposiveness or spiri- 
tuality does not come on the scene at a later stage of evolution. 

It is there at all times and at all points of existence. From 
this point of view reality is neither space-time or matter, nor 
pure spirit. Nor should we regard spirit and matter as two 
antagonistic and mutually exclusive reals. Values point to the 
presence of spirit ; limitation and mechanism, to that of matter ; 
and both of them arc the two inseparable, indissolubly united 
aspects of the ultimate reality. Pure spirit and pure matter are 
mere abstractions, useful no doubt but only it used intelligently. 
I agree with what a certain writer says in one of the recent 
issues of Hibbcrt Journal “ Both (spirit ajid matter) are 
present in every experience just as infinity and zero are present 
in every finite number. If 1 am asked that if such and such 
a thing is material or spiritual, 1 answer neither absolutely, but 
each in turn relatively or more concisely. Neither but both.” 

1 think this conception of reality, while it does justice to 
the diverse aspects of experience, is immune from most of the 
pitfalls and difficulties which beset idealism, whether modern 
or ancient. 



THE LESSON OF INVERSION 
(A new aspect of the Law of Contradiction.) 

By 

Prof. Suukndra Laij. Kundu 
Sec. 1. The Difficultij of Inversion. 

Take an universal affirmative proposition like “All A is 
B.’* If now, beginning with observation, we go on applying 
alternately the processes of Obversion and Conversion, we 
shall at last come to the conclusion “ Some not- A is not B this 
is called the partiiil inverse of the A proposition. If we compare 
the invertend (All A is B) with the partial inverse (Some not- 
A is not B), it will be found that the predicate term B has been 
distributed in the inverse while it was not distributed in 
the invertend; but this goes against what is looked 
upon as a fundamental law of deductive inference, viz., that no 
term should be distributed in the conclusion which was not 
distril)utcd in the premise. Tliis is evidently a genuine diffi- 
culty : for here a conclusion, reached through a scries of steps 
regarded as valid, contradicts a law which again is regarded 
as fundamental. How is this difficulty to he solved? 

Sec. 2. Two Possible Fonns of the Soliiiion. 

One point seems to be clear : since the conclusion (the 
partial inverse) contradicts the law of distribution, both of them 
cannot be admissible; one of them must he false. The 
different attempts that have l)een made to solve this difficulty 
have, consequently, taken either the one or tlie other of these 
two possible forms : on the one hand, it is held by some that 
the conclusion (the partial inverse) is inadmissible; on the 
other hand it is contended that what is wmng is not the con- 
clusion but the so-called fundamental Law of distribution itself. 

5 
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(4) Mr, Roelofs' Solution. 

We shall take up the second position first. This is the 
position taken up by Mr. Boclofs (in Mind, No. 143, July 1927). 
According to him the rule of distribution, as ordinarily stated, 
is not quite correct ; the distribution of a term, taken by itself, 
is unmeaning ; “distribution is essentially a relative term “a 
term is distributed with respect to some other term when it is 
affirmed or denied, in its entire extension, of that term ; ” so the 
proper statement of the law of distribution is that no term un- 
distributed with res])ect to some other term in the premise should 
be distributed with respect to that very term in the conclusion. 
If the law of distribution be taken in this sense then the partial 
inversion of A proi)osition docs not break that law ; for the partial 
inverse (Some iiot-A is not B) the term B is indeed distributed 
but not with respect to the original term A : it is distributed 
with respect to a new term, not-A. 


(B) Dr. P. K, Rolfs Solniion. 

In our own country Dr. P. K. Boy has accepted the other 
solution (vide his “ Tcxl-book of Deductirc Loijic/' Appendix G). 
According to him “ the conclusion is inadmissible." But the 
conclusion is obtained from the original premise by the processes 
of obversion and conversion ; so, if the conclusion is wrong then 
the steps leading to the partial inverse cannot all of them be 
correct. Dr. P. K. Roy contends that the step of obversion 
involved in inversion is invalid ; in his own language ^^the fallacy 
lies not in the process of conversion but in that of obversion, 
which assumes that the term B (in the pj-oposition Ail A is B) 
has a contradictory and is, therefore, limited to its sphere, al- 
though in the original premise its limitation is nut implied and it 
may cover the whole sphere of thought and existence.” 
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We sLull analyse the position of Dr. Roy a little further : 
according to him the partial inverse goes against the law of 
distribution (as ordinarily stated) and as that law is one of the 
fundamental laws of Deductive inference, the partial inverse is 
wrong. But the explanation that Dr. Roy gives of this error 
in the partial inverse, really makes that error independent of 
that law, i,c., even if we modify the law of distribution after 
the maimer of Mr. Roclofs so that the partial inverse docs not 
break that law, even then the partial inverse will remain in- 
admissible on Dr. Roy’s view ; for even then the partial inverse 
will continue to involve the assumption that the predicate term B 
has a contradictory and is therefore limited in its sphere, while 
there is no such assumption implied in the original premise: 
obviously if the original premise contain no such implication, 
the partial inverse, being based on that unwarranted implication, 
is inadmissible. But whence comes this assumption in the 
inverse if it is not already involved in the invertend? Dr. Roy 
expkiins that it is the step of obvcrsioii that implies the assuiup- 
tion that the predicate term has a contradictory, /.c., it does not 
cover the whole sphere of thought and existence. In other 
words, according to Dr. Roy if the term B (in the propo.'sitioii All 
A is B) has no contradictory, then the proposition cannot be 
obverted at all. We shall presently examine this position of 
Dr. Roy in detail. 


(C) Dr, Kcijnrx' Position, 

Dr. Keynes seems to hold a iwsition similar to that of Dr. 
Roy; hut he is not very clear; he does not openly declare the 
partial inverse to be wrong, nor does he reject the fundamental 
law of distribution. “If the universal validity of obversion and 
cx)nvcrsion be granted,’’ writes Dr. Keynes, “ it is impossible to 
detect any Haw in the argument by which the conclusion is 
reached “ {Fonnal Louie, Part *2, Chap. 1, p. 104). But Dr. 
Keynes nowliere teaches us to look upon obversion or conversion 
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as wron^' ; soj tlio conclusion — tlic partial inverse — be seems to 
accept as riglit ; this, however, would involve that the law of 
distribution which is contradicted by that conclusion is wrong. 
But this, again, docs not seem to be the position of Dr. Keynes. 
How then does he explain the anomaly that a valid conclusion 
breaks a fundamental law? In his own language, ** It is in the 
assumption of the existence of the contradictory of the original 
predicate that an explanation of the apparent anomaly may be 
found; " but the questions that arise here are: (1) first, is that 
assumption itself true ? (52) secondly, where does that assump- 
tion come in? Dr. Keynes gives no explicit answer; we have 
seen above Dr. F. K. Boy*s answer to these very questions : 
according to him, it is in obversion that the assumption is 
involved, and the assumption itself is unwarranted inasmuch as 
it is not involved in the original premise. 


Sec, 3. Examination of Dr. P. K. Rtnfs Position. 

On Dr. Roy’s showing, inversion is wrong Ixicause obversion 
is wrong. But I do not understand liow the obverse can be 
declared to be invalid ; for if the obverse, No A is not-B, be 
wrong then the contradictory of that, Borne A is not-B, is 
correct; so both All A is B and Some A is not-B, are correct at 
the same time, which is impossible. Hence the obverse is 
not wrong; and tliat means that obvcrsioir involves no un- 
warranted assumption and if there is any assumption that can 
be said to be involved at all in obversion, it is already involved 
in the original premise. Dr. Roy denies this : according to 
him — obversion assumes that the predicate term B has a con- 
tradictory, while as given in the original premise that predicate 
may cover the whole sphere of thought and existence. But is 
this r(u\lly the case ? Is it necessary for the validity of obversion 
that we must assume the existence of the contradictory of the 
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predicate ? This does not seem to be the case, so far at least 
as the obversion of A proposition is concerned ; for its obverse, No 
A is not-B, does not require the existence of not-B ; it would be 
equally true if not-B is non-existent ; for this obverse simply 
denies that any A is not-B, and the possibility of this denial 
is not barred out if not-B is iion-exislent. What the obverse 
does require is that not-B must be a possible predicate ; but 
this does not mean that not-B must bo existent. 

See. /. A (ieneral Poslnlalc of all ProposUiotts. 
a Ni‘ir Lair of Thoiujht. 

Our admission that not-B must l)c a possible predicate, of 
course, implies th;it B must l)e believed to be an all-inclusive 
predicate. 13r. Boy seems to think othci wise ; he holds that 
“It may cover the whole sphere of thought and existence.*’ 
Tliis, we venture to say, is jiot a i)ossibility. It is necessary, 
however, not to misunderstand the import of our denial ; we 
are not raising here any metaphysical question ; our point here 
is not whether any idea can be all-inclusive (/.( ., cover the 
whole sphere of thought and existence), but only whether any 
predicate in a proposition can be believed to be thus all-inclusive ; 
and the dilTercnce is vital. Our contention is that a proposition 
loses all its meaning if we already belii've its predicate to be 
true of all possible subjects ; for what meaning can we attach 
to the assertion that a iiarticular predicate B is true of any sub- 
ject, all A, if w'e already believe that B is true of all possible 
subjects, /.c., of All A as well as All noi-A? Any proposition, 
therefore (like All A is B), has a significance if only we believe, 
with or without ground, that B is not an all-inclusive predicate. 
It is therefore a {X)stulate of all propositions that All A and All 
not- A cannot come under the same predicate B. 

This is indeed another aspect of the law of contradiction ; 
the ordinary law- of contradiction is a law of contradictories as 
predicate ; that law states that contradictories as predicates are 
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exclusive, that both of thorn cannot bo true (or. false) of 
the same subjects. Our present position represents another 
aspect of contradiction ; it is a law of contradictories as subjects ; 
it states that contradictories as subjects cannot exhaustively be 
covered by the same predicate, /.c.. All A is B and All not-A is 
B, both cannot be true. Inversion is directly based on this law. 



THE VALUES OF ORGANIC WHOLES 

liY 

K. R. SrinivasienctAR. 

In modern times, tlie philosophical centre of gravity, as 
Urban observes, has been gradually shifted from the problem 
of knowledge to the problem of values. No department of 
enquiry, however, has been so mucb aftected by this change of 
emphasis as ethics where the problem of duty or obligation has 
gradually given place to the concept of worth or value as express- 
ing goodness.’ I propose to examine in this paper one particular 
ethical construction based upon this conception. 

The starting-point for all modern systems of ethics is tlio 
distinction between intrinsic and instrumental values. Dr. 
Moore has made groat use of this distinction in bis several 
ethical writings. All those who believe in the intrinsic value 
of things agree that “intrinsic** is the opiX)site of ‘'subjective’* 
value. But when Moore tells us t licit a predicate of intrinsic 
value (c.(/., beauty) is one which depends solely iqKui the 
intrinsic nature of the object, and thus distinguishes it from 
“objective* * value on the one hand, and from an “intrinsic 
property” (e.g,, yellow) on the other, and when further a differ- 
ence of intrinsic value, said to hold between two things numeri- 
cally different and “not exactly alike,** is yet to be distinguished 
from a qualitative difference,^ it is clear that until \v(* can 
determine the “intrinsic natures” of objects, it would be futile 


* for a general discussion of value as tbo concept of ethics, papers ciititled “ Tlic 
Theory of Moral Uoods," ami " Some Suggestions toward a New Elliic,” read hefore liiu 
First and the Fourth Session respectively of tbo Indian Pliiloeophical CongrcBs and published 
in its ProeeeJings. 

* “ 'Phe Conception of Intrinsic Value *’ in Philosoiihieal Sfutlivs, 
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to attempt to decide their intrinsic values» for the one hangs 
upon the other. And what remains of an object, when it is 
stripped of all these aspects, it is impossible to determine. 

Further, Moore takes pains to tell us that the intrinsic 
values of objects are beyond all determination by empirical 
generalisation or even by causal necessity so that we could say 
unconditionally that whatever possesses ihirinsic value in a certain 
degree, or anything exactly like it, would so possess it universal- 
ly irrespective of causal laws. Predicates of intrinsic value 
thus agree with those expressing intrinsic properties like yellow 
or red, and differ from subjective predicates of feeling like desire 
or pleasure,^ for these latter, being causally determined, need 
not be present in other universes governed perhaps by different 
causal laws. 

Now these are very largo assumptions to make. It is very 
doubtful that an object possessing an intrinsic property like 
yellow would retain the same property in a universe governed 
by different causal laws. For aught wo know al)out yellow, 
the kind of light- vibrations that arc necessary in our present 
universe to stimulate the normal eye may not exist there at all 
or oven if existing, may fail U.i stimulate the eye in the required 
way. It is still more doubtful tiierefore that a value like beauty 
or goodness belonging to an object will remain unchanged in a 
universe different in all respects from our present one. If, as 
Moore admits, an intrinsic value is not the same as an in- 
trinsic property, it must to a certain extent at least be 
mind-dependent ; it may not be vquiraleni to a mere subjec- 
tive feeling,'^ and yet it must bo related to it, so that an 
object similar to A which possesses intrinsic value in a certain 
degree here and now might exist in a different universe in which 
I did not exist at all, or even existing, could not be affected in 
the particular way required for the i)crception of beauty and 
goodness. 

^ " The Nature of Mural Phiioaophj " in I'hilttsoithical Studies, p. 337. 

» Ibid. 
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In Principia Ethka, some further light is thrown upon the 
nature of intrinsic value. An object is said to have intrin- 
sic value when it is something which is worth having 
for its own sake, when it would possess that value even 
if it existed quite alone, and even if nothing further were to 
come of it. On the other hand, when something is merely a 
means for the existence of that which has value in itself, it is 
said to possess only instrumental value. The method then, 
which must be employed to determine whether anything possess- 
es intrinsic value and in what degree, is what Moore calls ‘*the 
method of isolation*** — to isolate an object as completely as 
possible from all possible relations and consequences and accom- 
paniments, and then to ask wdicthcr the existence of the object 
even in such a state would still be considered ‘‘good *’ or “better” 
than its non-existence. 

It seems to me that the method of isolation by itself is 
not competent enough to decide the question of intrinsic values. 
For even when one attempts to isolate a given object as much as 
possible and consider it by itself, there is always the unconscious, 
unacknowledged undercurrent of suggestion of its possible rela- 
tion to, and effects upon, the considering mind in the half-light 
of which our judgment of its intrinsic value is liable to be 
coloured. Secondly, such isolation, necessarily involving abstrac- 
tion of the object from its proper contexts and relations, may 
conceivably destroy or lessen its intrinsic value, for an object is 
what it is largely by virtue of its relation and context. Thirdly, 
it is sometimes not possible at all to apply this method without 
danger to the intrinsic nature of the object to be isolated. In 
order to determine whether pleasure, for instance, has intrinsic 
value, Moore thinks ® that we must not only isolate pleasure from 
particular concrete states of consciousness which arc pleasurable 
(c.g., pleasurable contemplation of beauty), but even from every 
vestige of consciousness itself. But it is clear that in order to 

* Principia Eihica, S3-0C, 187-180. 

I 87-90. 
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fed a sensation as pleasant requires that we should conscious 
of it — otherwise it is neither pleasant nor unpleasant but a mere 
irritation of sensibility — and conscious too in relation to a given 
object of contemplation or enjoyment either of the outer or of 
the inner world. How then can we .attempt to determine the 
intrinsic value of pleasure without destroying pleasure itself 
in the attempt ? What could be said to have value is the 
whole state — a pleasurable contemplation or enjoyment or con- 
sciousness of an object. This is the real meaning of Sidgwick’s 
Hedonism. Relation to consciousness is as much essential in 
the case of pleasure as in that of truth or beauty ; only wh<at 
Sidgwick maintains is that even so, consciousness of beauty 
or of truth is not iui itself valuable apart from its effects upon 
“ the happiness of sentient beings.*’ ^ 

This discloses what may be called ''the method of opposite 
effects**’ — anotheri possibly better, method to be employed in 
discovering the intrinsic values of objects. Since instrumental 
value, according to Moore, depends upon causal necessity, we 
should, in order to determine the intrinsic value of an object, 
ask the question whether, irrespective of the kind of effects it 
may produce, we would consider an object good in itself. 
Taking Moore’s own organic goods like human affections and 
lesthetic enjoyments — for he believes that nothing else in the world 
is intrinsically valuable except such states of consciousness-^ 
can we declare that friendship between two persons, for in- 
stance, to be intrinsically good if friendship, instead of bringing 
happiness and peace to the parties concerned, always and 
inevitably brought in its train sorrow and misery and unhappi- 
ness? Is contemplation of beauty in itself goodi/sucJi 
contemplation always and necessarily resulted in riotous revelry 
or excruciating pain? Would the possession of scientific 
knowledge be deemed to be good if such possession were always 

I Methods of EthicSt III, XIV, Sectioris 4-6. 

* Vide ” The Theoiy of Moral Goods*’ in the '* Proceedings of the First Indian 
Plitlosoi<Hic<iI Congress, '* p. 488. ^ 
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to be acoompanied by evil and anarchy in social and internation- 
al life ? Nay, should we commend moral goodness itself if 
either the good will or the good act always ended in making 
the agent or the patient worse than he was before? Why do 
we sometimes regard pain itself as good? Is it not on account 
of its ultimate but beneheial effects upon a person’s mind or 
character? Truth, beauty, goodness — we consider such things 
valuable because they generally tend to produce the kind of 
elTects they do ; the moment they appeared to be causally 
connected with opposite or different effects, they would cea^e 
to be considered good or valuable. That is, the value judg- 
ment is a causal or empiric judgment and not a synthetic judg- 
ment a priori or a dictate of reason. As such it no longer 
denotes something intrinsic and unanalysable. 

Applying the method of opposite elTects then, we should 
find that nothing in the world, so far as we can see, does seem 
to possess value in and for itself apart from the kind of effects 
it produces on our life and consciousness. Everything is 
relatively means and end to everything else, and everything is 
therefore relatively of intrinsical and instrumental value. Even 
Moore’s method of isolation, when applied to a case like the 
existence of beauty in a world in which no human being ‘'ever 
has lived, or ever, by any possibility, can live.” ' would bear 
out our contention that such existences, apart from their 
effects, are neither good nor bad, valuable or otherwise. 

The distinction between intrinsic and instrumental values 
is thus found to be not ultimate or fundamental, and to conceive 
therefore the task of ethics to lie in the determination of what 
things possess intrinsic value is to misconceive its nature and 
function. Mackenzie believes that there are six main aspects 
of intrinsic value— Truth, Reality, Benevolence, Power, Beauty, 
and Joy, and yet with regard to every one of them he tries 
to show that it may l^e regarded as much instrumental as 
intrinsic, while values ordinarily regarded instrumental are “so 


' Principia Elhica, p. SI. 
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directly involved in that achievement (i.e,, of an end) that they 
can hardly be separated from it and may therefore be described 
as intrinsic.** * 

Tn view of the above conclusion, Moore’s doctrine of organic 
wholes and his system of ethics based upon this doctrine 
appear to be structures built upon sand. And the doctrine 
itself is full of assumptions and self-contradictions. The dogma 
which Moore enunciates in regard to the wliolc-part conception 
is that **the value of the whole l>cars no regular proportion to 
the sum of the values of its parts.” Accordingly one good 
thing may combine with another good thing 'in such wise that 
the value of the whole thus formed is immensely greater than 
the sum of the values of the parts. A good thing and an in- 
different thing may combine to produce a whole of immensely 
greater value tiian what that good thing itself possesses. And 
indifferent things may also be the sole constituents of a whole 
which has greater value either positive or negative. Likewise in 
the case of bad things. And it is also possible that the addition 
of a bad thing to a good whole, or of a bad thing to another bad, 
may produce a whole having positive value." There is absolute- 
ly not a scintillation of proof advanced for any of these 
remarkable assumptions. In order to understand Moore’s 
doctrine, we must remember that according to him the whole- 
part relation holds only where tlie part — unlike the means in 
relation to the end — is a necessary part of the good thing, for 
wdiose existence it is a necessary condition. The human body, 
e,g.\ is not an organic whole for Moorei for only a causal 
relation holds between the several members of the body. My 
contention on the other hand is that the whole may be organic 
notwithstanding that causal relations hold between its parts. 
In the consciousness of a beautiful object, c.g ., — an organic whole 
according to Moore — the value of the whole, being itself only 
instrumental for the production of joy. (according to Mackenzie), 

* Fundamental Problems of Life^ pp. 7S.8(). 

* Principia Ethiea, p. 28. 
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mainly consists of the value of consciousness in producing a 
state of joy on the one hand, and the value of tlie object in 
contributing to such a state on the other, together perhaps with 
the value of such other things (the surroundings, the previous 
mood of the person, etc.— in so far as they arc instrumental to the 
production of such a state) which we generally do not reckon but 
which do make a di (Terence between wholes otherwise consisting 
of the same parts. Sueb an analysis recognises that every cle- 
ment in a whole is both a part in Moore's sense and a means at 
the same time. This is the uniqueness of organic wholes, and so 
Moore's criticism against the conception of means and end — that 
the means is no necessary part of the end, illustrated in the rela* 
tioni of knife to cutting, — does not hold in their cases, not- 

witlistanding that they contain such a relation. How can it be 
maintained, e.fj,, that the eye or the ear is no necessary part of 
the end, the value of the human l)ody as a whole? It must be 
pointed out as against Moore that a part ran be a cause of itself — 
it is a cause of itself as ini its new state in the whole. In the 
consciousness of a beautiful object, c.(/., the Ixiuutiful object, a 
part is certainly a cause of itself in its new state as a contemplat- 
ed beauty in consciousness. 

The parts of a whole, therefore, despite that they arc means, 
must necessarily themselves possess value, instrumental of course. 
One cannot agree with Moore when he says that a valuable whole 
can spring out of parts which may themselves be completely value- 
less. Doubtless in entering into an organic union, the parts may 
undergo some modification of their original values and it may so 
happen that the causal value of an clement will be different — 
either more or less — according as it combines with different 
elements. A pin-prick on one’s finger-tip lias a different value 
from that on a so-called pain-spot. This serves to explain the 
difference that may sometimes be observed to exist between the 
value of the whole and the mere sum of the values of the parts, 
and also to vindicate the view that one and the same thing may 
have different (instrumental), values under different circumstances. 
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Since causality is thus not incompatible with organic union, 
it is altogether unnecessary to make the preposterous deductions 
which Moore draws from his so-callcd law of organic wholes. 
Further, if part and whole have no causal relation how is it that 
the part of a valuable whole retains exactly the same value 
when it is, as when it is not, a part of that whole ? ” ^ This, 
as we have seen alx)vo, is not necessarily true of the parts of an 
organic whole, even as causally interpreted. Rut if this, state- 
ment be true, how does Moore explain the incommensurability of 
values between the parts and the whole which he has set forth in 
a number of deductions from his general law? Tf out of two 
parts which mag bo both valueless in themselves, a vesry valuable 
whole can arise (this is Moore's main argument against Hedo- 
nism), how are wc to account for this emergence of value in the 
whole? Ex nihilo nihil. The value of the whole, cither en- 
hanced or emergent, can only l>c accounted for by assuming 
either that the parts themselves must necessarily possess sufficient 
value, or that they, in becoming pjirts of an organic whole, enter 
into an internal relation which essentially determines the nature 
of the whole and transforms the values of the parts themselves in 
the process, or both. Yet neither possibility is admitted by 
Moore. He admits that the part is thinkable and predicahlc by 
itself and has its own meaning,’ and yet ‘*to have value merely 
as part is equivalent to having no value at all." '' Flagrant 
inconsistencies of this kind invalidate many of his criticisms 
against Sidgwick's Hedonism as well as much of the constructive 
side of his argument in the last chapter of the Prinripia. 

Moreover, in so far as a system of ethics based upon the 
conception of organic wholes, requires measurement and calcula- 
tion of values, requires an ethical unit, so to say, to determine 
“greater" or “less" value — and liobody has yet succeeded in 
giving us such an ethical unit— judgments of intrinsic value are 

* /Viiici/i'ci Ethicttf II. ao. 

* /birf, p. 34. 

* Ibid, p. ae. 
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as difficult to establish as, if not more so than, causal judgments 
in ethics. 

In view of these difficulties, I have to conclude that it is not 
the business of ethics to concern itself with discovering intrinsic 
values. Intrinsic value belongs only to the soul and ethics must 
therefore find its completion, as well as lay its foundation, in 
rational religion or metaphysics. You may succeed in establish- 
ing a General Science of Value whose business it will be to 
determine the inslruraeiital values of various things in the 
world — and many thinkers have of late accepted the ^xjssibility of 
siicli a science — but ethics assuredly is not such a General 
Science of Value. 




HOW DO WE KNOW MINDS OTHER THAN 
OUR OWN ? 

R. D. Desai, M.A., 

Senior Fellow, Inslitutc of Philosophy, Amalner, 

In this paper we shall discuss the views as to how we reach 
the belief in the existence of minds other than our own. Do wo 
reach this belief mediately by inference based on the analogical 
correspondence of bodily expressions and certain mental acts 
with which we arc already familiar about ourselves ? I behave 
in a particular way in a particular mental situation. I see 
similar bodily expression in similar bodies as mine, and infer 
that behind those bodies reside minds as my own. Or, is it 
reached by direct perception or some sort of immediate acquain- 
tance? Before we proceed to discuss these questions we shall 
first state what we mean by 'mind.* We shall be going far 
afield if we tried to formulate at length the theory as regards 
the nature of mind. Only we shall state the view that is most 
acceptable by the idealists as well as most of the English realists, 
and whicli is acceptable by common sense also. 

Not to talk of the idealists, even the EnglisJi realists— G. E. 
Moore, Bertrand Russell and S. Alexander— unanimously hold 
that experience can be analysed into an act of awareness and an 
object or a concept of which it is aware. The act of awareness 
is the peculiarly mental or conscious factor in the cognitive situ- 
ation. This is taken as quite self-evident on self*obscrvatiou. 
To Alexander the mind becomes aware of itself as knowing other 
objects. This self-awareness is called the enjoying activity of 
the mind. The mind enjoys itself. It cannot contemplate itself 
as a presented ‘ this * as it contemplates a physical object as a 

7 . 
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given ’^this ’ in perception. So according to Alexander mind is a 
unique quality which can bo aware of itself in being aware of 
external objects. Bertrand Bussell explicitly recognises the 
knowing capacity of mind as distinguished from the absence of 
it in the non-mental objects, " The faculty of being acquainted 
with things other than itself is the main characteristic of mind.” 
(External World, Lecture IIL) So the difjereniium that dis- 
tiiigiiislics a mind from other objects is that mind has the faculty 
of knowing objects. It also becomes aware of itself in the act of 
knowing. The non-mental do neither of these things. They 
are presented in perception. Mind cannot be presented as an 
external object. Tlie mind cannot know itself nor other minds 
as a presented ‘ this’ in perception. Then how docs one mind 
know another mind at all? If one mind cannot have a direct 
access to other minds, as in i)erccption, is there any sufficient 
reason for holding that there are minds other tJ}an my own ? If 
not, is the belief merely based on instinct as a sort of assurance 
which cannot stand the analysis of logical criticism? These 
arc some of the questions we shall try to answer in the following 
pages. 

Below, we give the possible and most plausible alternative 
views as to reaching the belief in the existence of other minds : 

1 (n) The mind knows itself only. It has no access to any 
thing non-mental. This is the extreme 'privacy* view of mind’s 
capacity to know. The mind is confined within itself, it cannot 
even know the material objects given in perception, much less 
the minds behind the external living bodies. There is no logical 
ground for the mind to pass from its knowledge to the knowledge 
of other foreign objects. This is the Cartesian breach between 
the mental and the non-mental. 

(h) Then there is the modified privacy-view. Accord- 
ing to it the mind has an access to non-mental objects given in 
perception. However one mind cannot know another directly 
as an entity given in perception, nor does it know the other 
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directly as it knows its own acts. The belief in the existence of 
other minds is reached only by inference based on analogy. I 
know physical expressions of my mental states. I see other 
bodies with similar behaviour. 1 connect this behaviour with a 
mind behind them as I am already conscious of such a corres- 
pondence in my person. 

(c) Then there is the third way of reaching the belief. It 
says that we never know other minds as we know our own. 
“ My toothache is my toothache, it cannot be yours.” But 
then it does not countenance the modified privacy-view, and does 
not say that we reach the belief by inference. It says that we 
are already assured of other minds on an instinctive faith created 
by a social intercourse. We never know ourselves before we 
find ourselves among others. We know others in so far as we 
co-operate with tliem in concrete situations wherein we express 
ourselves and fulfil our emotions. We are already assured of 
their existence, we never want to be assured of them by any 
conscious process of inference. We never do it. Sympathetic 
interpretation and imagination may help us in reading the 
details of others* minds, but not in affirming their exis- 
tence. 

Now out of these alternatives which we have enumerated as 
ixissiblc, we shall see which is the most acceptable in consonance 
with the view of mind that we have presented before. 

1 (a) The extreme privacy-view is unacceptable, for it 
leaves no room for bridging the gulf between the mental and the 
non-mental, and hence there is no chance of reaching the mental 
behind a non-mental physical body on that view. No philo- 
sopher accepts it as a plausible view. 

1 (h) The modified privacy-view, finds favour with 
many and it is the most commonly accepted view, viz., that we 
do not directly know other minds as we know our own. Neither 
do we know them directly in perception, but we know only on 
inference based on the analogical correspondence of m3ntal states 
and bodily behaviour familiar to us in our person. 
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We never see mind as a given entity in perceptioDi nor do 
we share others’ feelings directly. What we see is the bodily 
expression of the feeling or the mental state. So we cannot be 
said to have a direct access to the states themselves. Now only 
the third alternative remains, viz., that we reach it as an 
assurance or an instinctive faith in our intersubjectivo 
intercourse. What we are said to bo sharing, e.g., the 'anger' is 
nothing more than a sympathetic reading of our own experience 
into others. This is sharing by sympathy, and not sharing by 
direct perception. The minds or mental states arc not given in 
perception. They are not to be inferred also on this view. We 
are already assured of their existence ; and analogical iuterprcla- 
tion helps us in reading the states in detail, and not in reaching 
the very belief in them. 

So we have eliminated other alternatives and have reduced 
them to only two : 

(1) Infoi-ential view, and (2) Assurance view. We have to 
evaluate their merits. 

The contention of the priracy-lhcorij or the inferential view 
is that only material bodies are perceptible by our senses; while 
minds from their very nature are imperceptible. This, even we 
who want to uphold the social theory (Assurance view) would 
admit. But, if the privacy view claims that we get at this 
belief by a conscious inference, we have the following considera- 
tions to press against it. 

1. The theory which holds that we reach the belief by an 
analogical inference, takes for granted that the knowledge of 
one’s self is directly reached in isolation and without any 
reference to other selves. It takes for granted that every one 
knows the invariable concomitance between particular psychical 
states and certain bodily behaviour, as in anger, fear, etc. But 
these are assumptions unwarranted by experience. “ We do not 
sec ourselves as others see us.” Our self-acquaintance is much 
mediated l)y our perception of others. ,We do not know Low we 
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look when we are in anger or in other emotional states ; we 
directly know others in them. We are first familiar with the 
corresponding looks and gestures of others. Our acquaintance 
with our looks and gestures is very limited. We do not always 
look into a mirror and mark how we look in the state of anger, 
etc. Moreover we never stop to infer consciously in concrete 
situations. Let us take the example of a child. The child is 
not conscious of the correspondence of the anger and the expres • 
sion of anger on its own face. But it can directly read anger, 
behind the expression of it on the parents’ face. Here the belief 
in the angry mind is not reached by inference. The reading of 
the mental state may be much helped by the analogical corres- 
pondence no doubt in later years. But it is irrelevant as regards 
reaching the belief in the existence of a foreign mind for the first 
time. We do not mean to say that the analogical interpretation 
is of no use. What we mean to press is that this inferential 
account is quite irrelevant to our purpose, to our genetic explana- 
tion of the belief in question. 

The whole point at issue is that the distinguishing of my 
mind from your mind grows pari passu. Both are ideal 
consiriictioiis. In short the inferential theory or privacy-theory 
holds that the individual, nay a child, already knows the 
correspondence of the mental states and the relevant bodily 
behaviour we have to press against it, that we come to know 
ourselves only with reference to other selves in a social inter- 
course. We do admit with the privacy-view that mental states 
of others are not experienceablc as we experience our own, and 
that they are neither given in perception. But which is the way 
open for us except of inference then ? 

We never say that wo directly share other minds, nor do we 
want to say that we know them inferentially. We want to say 
that we know the existence of them in an instinctive belief or 
assurance of other minds. We have certain emotions, says 
Alexander, appropriate to our kind and in experiencing them we 
are assured of others. A conscious person responds to our 
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feelings, actions and co-operates with us in a concrete situation. 
Wc feel ourselves more tender toward a warm child than to a 
cold ciiild. It is not because under similar circumstances wc 
see that foreign bodies behave similar to ourselves, that we know 
infcrcntially that they possess minds similar to our own. It is 
because we take part in a common situation, that wo are 
assured of their existence. As we hate or love a person, as we 
experience ani emotion towards a living body, we are already 
assured of its having a mind. 

If it be objected that the ])osition of this theory is weak 
because this belief is tantamount to a faith, an instinct, we can 
as well question the validity and strength of the inference. For 
this inference is not of a scientific nature. Ordinarily wc contem- 
plate two physical events together, and then by experimentation 
wo reach the necessary connection between the two, and on that 
we base our inference. But in this case, only one of the terms 
is given in perception, and the other, the mind, is given in an 
immediate way. So this connection is on a dilferent level 
altogether. 

Then we come to this : — 

1. There are no cognitive situations in which a mind is 
present as a factor given in perception. Nor do we know them to 
be by inference for the above reasons. 

2. We have only one way open, and that is to say that wc 
are somehow directly aware of them or assured of them in our 
inter-subjective intercourse. Tliis belief is borne out and corro- 
borated by analogical interpretation. Genetically this belief has 
nothing to do with inference. 

But what is the logical status of this belief ? Wc shall join 
here G. D. Broad, and say that if we believe in the existence and 
reality of physical objects, this belief is corroborated by the pro- 
cess of infenujcc. I see that my own body and its certain move- 
ments are real. In the same way 1 can see other bodies and their 
overt movements to be real. I know that my Vyoiy is animated 
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by a mind, so also 1 can infer and interpret the corresponding 
mental acts in those bodies. But the belief or assurance can 
stand without this corroboration. And in that sense it is on the 
same level as that in the perceived objects. Our belief in the 
reality of perceived objects is not reached by inference. We are 
assured of them in perception. We are so assured of mind in a 
sort of intuition. We can show that our belief in the reality or 
existence of material objects also is corroborated a good deal by 
the belief in the existence of other minds. For example, if I want 
to be assured that the table in my room is a stable reality inde- 
pendent of me, I should be much helped by people who would 
say that they saw it there when I was absent from the room. 
Just as the consensus of the re^xirts about the material objects 
corroborates the belief in their reality, so also, the belief in the 
perceived reality leads us to corroborate our belief in other 
minds by analogical inference based on the reality of bodily 
behaviour. 

So the belief in the reality of physical objects is also open to 
doubt, as also the belief in the existence of other minds. Both 
arc corroborated in turn by each other. 

Both the beliefs are directly reached but in different ways. 
None of them is known by inference. 




SOME SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS THE CONSTRUCTION 

OK A THEORY OP SENSE-PERCEPTION. 

By 

N. V. Banrrjisk, 

Professor of Philosophy at Ramjas College in ihe 
Uniocrsily of Delhi. 

( 1 ) 

Problems in general, and philosophical problems in particular 
arise out of reflection upon common sense. This reflection, how- 
ever, (Iocs not seem to be always spontaneous. It is generally 
necessitated by actual facts of experience, which can hardly be 
neglected. Now for an understanding of the natui-e of the real prob- 
lem of sense-knowledge what seems to be necessary in the first 
place is to notice the common-sense view of knowledge. Secondly, 
it is necessary to take into account the empirical facts which lead 
to reflection upon such view. When these are done, we shall be 
in a position to see what the real problem concerning sense- 
knowledge is, and what it is not. 

( 2 ) 

Realism or the Commonsense View of Scnsc-knowlcdge. 

In point of fact there is no such thing as a w^ell-defined and 
definitely conceived opinion about any matter which can be called 
the common-sense view about it. But if it is en(]uired of an 
ordinary individual as to how he views a particular matter the 
common-sense view about that matter may be elicited through 
bis reply to the enquiry. Now so far as sense-knowledge is 

8 
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concerned, if an ordinary individual who is, for example, seeing 
a table, be asked to give his own impression about the situation 
he is in at the moment, he will probably say that he is seeing the 
table which is over there, i.e., at a distance from him. This 
statement obviously means that his seeing the table involves a sort 
of relation which links, as it were, the distant table with himself. 
If he is made to go deeper into the present matter, he can easily 
realise that even if he remains exactly where he is, and the table 
also remains in the same situation in which it is, when he sees 
it, the phenomenon called sense-knowledge will not be there, 
provided the relation involved in seeing be not allowed to take 
place through closure of the eyes or any other device. It must 
be noticed in this connection that the relation involved in sense- 
knowledge presupposes a variety of conditions, positive and nega- 
tive. The opening of the eye-lids, the direction of the eyes 
towards the table, etc., are, for example, positive conditions in the 
present case, while conditions like the absence of a screen 
or dense fog between the eye and the table arc of a negative 
character. Now if these conditions l)c allowed to be fulfilled 
and not to be fulfilled alternately, and consequently the 
relation involved in seeing is itself allowed to take place 
and not to take place alternately and further, if this process 
of alternation be repeated a number of times the trutli 
will insistently come to the mind of the ordinary individual 
that when the relation in question is there, tJie percipient 
goes out of himself, as it were, and grasps the table at the 
place where it is, and the (able reveals itself to him but when 
the relation is nbsent, the transcendence of the individual mind 
from itself to the table out there is checked and the table is pre- 
vented from revealing itself. So according to commen sense the 
percipient mind and the external object that is perceived, are 
compresent in sense-knowledge. This knowledge, therefore, in- 
volves a peculiar relation by virtue of which one term of this 
relation, namely the subject, transcends itself and passes over to 
the other, namely the object. 
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An attempt may next be made to point out the important 
implications of the common sense view of sense-knowledge and 
indicate its limitations. 


( 3 ) 

The Implications of the Gommonsense View of Scnsr-knoickdge. 

The relation of compresence, iield to be involved in sense- 
knowledge by common sense implies transcendence as already 
observed, on the part of the subject and self-revelation on the 
part of the object. Now self-transcenderKro on the part of the 
subject implies not only the existence of the subject which tran- 
scends but also the independent existence of the object to 
which the subject is transcendent. Transcendence loses all signi- 
ficance, if nothing rcallij exists other than that which transcends, 
i.c., if the object in relation to which the subject transcends does 
not have an independent existence. The independent existence 
of the external object is, therefore, an essential implication of 
the relation of compresence. 

Self-revelation on the part of the object again means that 
the object reveals its self — reveals what it is in itself, /./*., its own 
real nature. It itself is presoiit in the revelation. In tJie 
language of current epistemological literature the meaning is 
that sense-knowledge Is direct — nothing intervenes between 
the subject to which the object is prcsenli.'d, and the object 
which is presented. 

The independent existence ol the external object, and the 
directness of sense-knowledge are, therefore, the two essential 
implications of the comnionsense view of sense-knowledge. 

( 4 ) 

The Lunifations of the Comnionsense View of Sense-knowledge. 

The limitation of the common sense view ol sense-knowledge 
may be said to consist in its avoidance ol certain questions. 
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LimLtations as such are not defects. In so far as the limitation 
of the commoiiscnsc view consists in the avoidance of certain 
questions which are irrelevant to the fact of knowledge, it 
becomes a source of its strength rather than of weakness. But 
in so far as its limitation consists in neglecting to provide an 
answer to certain other questions which are quite relevant to 
the fact of knowledge and can, therefore, legitimately demand 
an answer, it becomes a real source of weakness. The limita- 
tions of the commonsensc view of sense-knowledge may, there- 
fore^ be explained with reference to the two kinds of questions 
it avoids. 

(a) Questions Irrelevant to the Pact of Knowledge, 

The first kind of questions which the cominonscnse view 
of sense-knowledge avoids, namely, the questions which arc 
irrelevant to the fact of knowledge, may be brought under 
two distinct heads, namely, (1) those wliich demand an explana- 
tion of the fact of knowledge itself, and (2) those which are 
obviously metaphysical in character. How is knowledge 
possible ? ‘‘ How does the subject know the object ? ’* etc., 

arc the usual forms in which the former chiss of ciucstions are 
generally pul. ISomc thinkers are of opinion that this class of 
questions, far From having any metaphysical implications, arc 
rather prior to all metaphysical questions. But it can be easily 
shown that some metaphysical view which is opposed to the 
possibility of knowledge, is presupposed by all such questions. 
So they too may he said to be uliimalcly metaphysical in 
character. However, what is obvious about these questions is 
that they represent a demand for the explanation of the fact of 
knowledge. Is such a demtind legitimate ? The explanation 
of a phenomenon generally means its reference to or subsump- 
tion under something else. If or explaining anything we must 
go beyond it. So if knowledge is to be explained, we are to 
explain it by going beyond it. But bow can it be possible to 
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go beyond knowledge ? Knowledge is the ultimate starting- 
point of all enquiry and all explanation. So it does not admit 
of explanation. It followss therefore, that those questions 
which demand an explanation of knowledge are not only irrele- 
vant to the fact of knowledge but arc logically absurd. 

So far as the obviously metaphysical questions are con- 
cerned, they arc nol necessarily absurd. They arc merely irrele- 
vant to the fact of knowledge. The most important metaphysical 
questions under consideration are : “ What is the ultimate nature 
of mind or the subject that knows?’* “ What is the ultimate 
nature of the object of matter ?** How are we to conceive 
of the relation between subject and object? ** These questions 
arc regarded as irrelevant lo the fact of knowledge, because the 
answer to them does not seem to make any difference to it. 
Whether mind be viewed to be ultimately spiritual or material, 
the fact of knowledge does not seem to be aifected in the least, 
since these enquiries themselves pn‘Suiqx)se the fad of know- 
ledge. Similarly the answer to the other metaphysical questions 
is of no consequence to the fact of knowledge*. 

We see, therefore, that the commonsense view of knowledge 
according to which knowledge is an inexplicable phenomenon, 
is justified in avoiding those questions which involve a demand 
for the explanation of knowledge as nol only irrelevant but 
absurd, and those which arc of an obviously metaphysical 
character and the answer to which has no bearing upon the fact 
of knowledge as merely irrelevant. 

(b) Questions ncylrctcd by the Gvmfnunscnsc Vieir af 
Knowledge. 

Wc may next consider questions of quite a different nature. 
It cannot be said that common sense deliberately neglects such 
questions. Nor is it true that they are such that they cannot 
be answered consistently with common sense. It can be shown 
that it is not only that these (piestions can be answered from the 
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point of view of common sense, but also that their successful 
solution necessarily presupposes this view. The negligence of 
these questions on the part of common sense can be easily ex- 
plained with reference to what we have already observed with 
regard to its nature. The commonsense view is not, as previous- 
ly pointed out, a definitely formed opinion, consciously main- 
tained by any one. It is what the thinker can elicit from 
the ordinary individual by (picstionings. Now if certain ques- 
tions arc found out the answers to which have not been provided 
for by the view whicli has been so far elicited, it is not the view 
itself that is to blame, but the thinker who has not gone far 
enough to complete his theoretical task. In order that the com- 
monsensc view of knowledge may bo a complete theory, it must 
be supplemented by a solution of these neglected questions; 
their solution should be a necessary sequel to the commonsense 
view of knowledge. The commonsense view alone cannot be 
called a theory of knowledge. 

The questions under considercation arise* in connection with 
certain undeniable facts of cxiwrience. 'J\vo kinds of such 
facts may be distinguished. In the first phia*. it may be pointed 
out that it is a fact of common experience that one and the 
same object may appear diJTerently to one and the same indivi- 
dual under different circumstances, and also to different indivi- 
duals under the same circiiinstances. A round object may, 
for example, appear to one individual as round and to another 
as oval due to differences of [xirspective from which it is viewed. 
What is noticeable about facts of this type is that though our 
experience in these cases is affected by relativity, it cannot be 
said to be necessarily erroneous. Seeing a round object as 
oval or seeing a man as smaller, when looked at from a dis- 
tance, than what he really is, is not ordinarily regarded as a 
case of erroneous experience. Secondly, wo may distinguish 
facts of a different nature, c. g., dreams, illusions, hallucimi- 
lions, etc. Objects which do not really exist may appear in 
our dreams. In case of illusory experience objects are experi- 
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enced to be other tlian what they renlly arc. A piece of rope, 
for example, may be mistaken for a snake. Our experience in 
the cases of dreams, illusions, etc., seems to differ from our ex- 
perience in the cases in which relativity alone operates, in this 
that in the latter the object experienced not only really exists, 
but the difference betwi^n the object present to consciousness 
and the object which exists outside consciousness is not such 
that their identity becomes undetectable, while in the former 
the object as experienced may not at all exist in the external 
world, or if there exists any external object, conditioning the 
object as experienced, the difference between them is generally 
found to be as much as there is between two distinct objeerts. It is 
for this reason that our experience in the one case may be right 
inspitc of its being affected by relativity, while our experience 
in the other is undoubtedly erroneous. 

It is not possible for us to make a detailed enquiry into 
these phenomena in this connection. Our object in mentioning 
them here is only to point out that they seem to contradict the 
principal theses of the coinmonsense view of knowledge. So 
unless the advocate of common sense takes care to show that 
these phenomena arc explicable from this point of view, Itis view 
is sure to remain unsatisfactory, and tliere is every reason for its 
being rejected. It has already been observed tliat, according to 
common sense, the subject in knowing transcends itself and 
directly apprehends an independently existing object, /.c., an 
object as it is in itself. Now so far as our experience affected by 
relativity is concerned, how can we he justified in holding tliat 
in the cases in which relativity operates, the object as apprehend- 
ed is the independently existing object? If it is a fact that one 
and the same object one may appreliend as rod under certain 
circumstances, and as grey under certain others, one cannot be 
said to have appreliended tlie independent object in cither of these 
cases, since the object cannot be both red and grey. The diffi- 
culty seems to be much greater in the case of dream, etc. In 
these cases the object apprehended may not at all have an 
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independent existence. But some object is all the same present to 
consciousness. So tlie suspicion may naturally arise in the 
mind of tlie tliinker that there may be some cases of experience 
to which the commonsense view that in sense-knowledge what is 
apprehended is the independently existing object, may not apply. 
Wlio knows wlierelo this suspicion may lead the thinking 
mind P The importance of the question, arising in the connection 
of tlicse phcDomena to any view of sense-knowledge cannot, 
therefore, be overestimated. 


( 5 ) 

The Background of Traditional Epistemological Theories 
concernin g S ense-kno tried g c . 

After the above general consideration of the commonsense 
view of sense- knowledge should come a consideration of the em- 
pirical facts, leading to reflection upon it. Now so far as these 
facts are concerned, we need not separately treat them here inas- 
much as reference has already been made to them in connection 
with our consideration of the limitations of the commonsense 
view. It has been already mentioned that facts of relativity, 
dream, etc., tend to throw doubt upon the fundamental theses of 
the commonsense view — namely the directness of sensc-knoir- 
ledge, and the independent existence of its object. Now if facts of 
relativity alone are taken into account, it appears at first sight 
that what is diflicult to maintain is the directness of sense- 
knowledge and not the independent existence of the object. The 
latter rather seems to be the presuppsition of the former. If 
there be nothing existing independently, the relativity of its 
appearances cannot be possible. When, for example, I perceive 
an object as red at one time and as grey at another what I am 
naturally led to doubt is not that there exists some object in the 
external world but that what 1 perceive is the object itself. 
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■There may arise, that is to says the suspicion that what is present 
to consciousness is probably something other than the real object, 
though this something is not wholly unrelated to the latter. The 
implication of this suspicion seems to be that it is not necessary 
that in every case of sense-knowledge what is present to con- 
sciousness should necessarily be an independently existing object. 
This suspicion against the validity of the commonsense view may 
not only gain some confirmation but may actually grow stronger 
and invade the other thesis of this view when facts of error, etc., 
are taken into consideration. It has been already observed that 
in the case of error, etc., what is present to consciousness may not 
at all exist in the external world. So the second thesis of the 
commonsense view, namely, that the object of sense-knowledge 
exists independently, is also in danger of being rejected. It may 
be further pointed out that doubt about the second thesis may 
gather added strength from the consideration of certain experi- 
ences, pleasure, pain, desire, etc., which wo have no reason 
to sus|iect as necessarily erroneous. 

The above consideration, being of too general a character, 
cannot be said to constitute any definite theory of knowledge 
supplanting the commonsense view, but the materials which 
they supply have actually been developed into dclinitcly-forined 
epistemological theories. 


( 6 ) 

The Thconj of Truth and Error or the New Thcorij 
concerning Sensc-liwu’ledgr, 

We have considered above the commonsense view of sense- 
knowledge, and indicated which questions the right theory of 
sense-knowledge is called upon to answer, and which not. It 
has l)een pointed out that questions regarding the possibility of 
sense-knowledge, and metaphysical questions, concerning the 
ultimate nature of the subject, tlic object and the relation between 

9 
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them have no legitimate place in a theory of sense-knowledge. . 
But questions concerning phenomena of relativity and erroneous 
experiences can legitimately demand a solution. Traditional 
epistemological theories do indeed involve a consideration of the 
latter kind of questions, but they do not seem to be aware 
of the illegitimacy of the former. Tije consideration of the 
facts of the relativity of experience, dream, etc., leads most 
of them to doubt, as already observed, the one or the other 
of the principal theses of the commonsense view and conse- 
quently to raise questions which ought not to be raised, 
namely, those concerning the possibility of knowledge, etc. 
It is to be emphasised in this connection, that the acceptance 
of the fact of knowledge us inexplicable and consequently tla; 
avoidance of questions concerning the possibility of knowledge, 
seems to be more essential to -the right theory of knowledge 
than the solution of questions, concerning relativity, error, etc., 
inasmuch as the latter presupposes the former. So it need 
hardly be pointed out that any theory of sense-knowledge which 
is led to doubt the fact of knowledge or the princiiial theses 
of Realism in explaining error, etc., can hardly be called 
satisfactory. That alone can he a satisfactory theory of sense- 
knowledge which seeks to explain facts of error, etc., on tlu'. basis 
of Realism. Now Realism is no theory of sense-knowledge 
since it seeks to solve no problem concerning knowledge. But 
it constitutes the basis of the right theory of sense-knowledge 
in so far as the solution of the problem of truth and error, 
the only problem that legitimately arises in connection with 
sense-knowledge, necessarily presupposes the realistic theses. 

It is clear, therefore, that according to the standpoint of 
this i)aper, the fact of knowledge as sueh does not give rise to 
any problem. But it is not denied that some problem neces- 
sarily arises in connection with knowledge. In so far as we 
hinw or there is knowledge, there seems to arise no problem. 
But a problem certainly arises in so far as we seem to know 
though in reality we do not know. It isj, therefore', in connection 
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with the phenomena of d]*eami illusion, etc., that the real prob* 
lein arises. It has been rightly observed that in a world in 
which there was no such thing as ermr, this theory of know- 
ledge relation ^ would remain unchallenged ; but with the 
discovery of error and illusion comes perplexity.’* * 

The legitimate theory of sense-knowledge should, therefore, 
be a logical theory of truth and error. It should be noticed, 
however, that the whole problem of truth and error is far wider 
than what the theory of sense-knowledge is in a position to 
deal with. The question of truth and error is co-extcnsive 
with the whole field of knowledge. Now sense-knowledge 
being only of the several types of knowledge, the limitation of 
the logical theory concerning sense-knowledge is obvious. 

If it is realised that the only legitimate problem, arising 
in connection with sense-knowledge, is what arises in so far as 
we do no/ kwtir and not in so far as wc do know, it becomes 
easy to see that the primary object of the theory of sense-know- 
ledge is positive or constructive, and consists in solving the 
question of truth and error, so far as it relates to sense- 
knowledge alone. But since this truth is not generally realised 
and most of the traditional epistemological theoi ies arc led to 
dispute the very fact of knowledge, (he constructive work of 
ihe legitimate theory of sense-knowledge should l)e preceded by 
some destructive criticism, having the object to show that the 
so-called cpisteinolugical problem originates due to a false 
perspective in which the fact of knowledge is viewed, and is, 
therefore, absurd. It can be easily anticipated that the 
ultimate result of such destructive criticism is tlie discovery 
of the simple trutli that knowledge is an inexplicable phenome- 
non. But, however, simple may this truth be, and however 
arduous may be the deslructive criticism wbici) leads to its 
discovery, the latter must be undertaken in view of the fact 


* /.c., the ciunmooseniio theory of knowledge relation 

* The New JtealwM, pp. 2-il. 
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that in no branch of knowledge the realisation of simple facts 
or truths is so necessary and in no branch of knowledge they 
are so easily lost sight of as in philosophy. 

We see, therefore! that the primary object of a satisfactory 
theory of sense-knowledge is to solve the problem of truth and 
error in so far as sense-knowledge alone is concerned. But 
since it is not easily realised that this problem is the only 
genuine problem, it should undertake a criticism of current 
theories of sense-preception in order to show that the problem 
which they seek to solve is absurd. 



THE RELATION BETWKKN KNOWING AND 
ITS OBJEC^J^ 

By 


C. HANL^^^AN'rA RaO, 

Mysore Unicersiiy. 

TIjo problem of the relation between knowing and its object 
is a subject of keen controversy in recent times. Division of 
opinion on this question is rather acute, the idealists maintain- 
ing that the relation between knowing and its object is internal 
and the realists maintaining that it is external. While the 
arguments of each school arc sufficiently effective in annihilating 
the position of the opposite school, the arguments of neither 
have led to any constructive solution to the problem of know- 
ledge. Further, instead of discussing the nature of the cogni- 
tive relation on its own merits and defining it clearly so as to 
throw light on the immediate problems of epistemology, they 
raise the discussion to a metaphysical level. The solution to the 
question : “ What is the nature of the cognitive relaton? ” is 
made to rest upon the solution to the (iiiestion “What ulti- 
mately is the nature of relation? ’* It is no doubt true that the 
nature of what any particular relation is, depends upon what 
relations as such are, but the nature of any particular relation 
cannot be deduced from the nature of relations as such. It is 
inevitable that one's view of what any particular relation is, is 
bound to be influenced by his metaphysical views about the 
nature of relation as such, — whether one is conscious that one's 
views are metaphysical or not. But it is not in the interests of 
epistemology to allow one’s metaphysical views to ride rough-shod 
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over strictly epistemological considerations. It is my object in 
this paper after revealing these weaknesses which have vitiated 
the discussion of idealists and realists alike on the question of 
the nature of the cognitive relation, to suggest a possible view in 
regard to the cognitive relation and consider briefly its bearings 
on epistemological problems. 


1 

In the history of idealistic thought, three lines of arguments 
have been advanced to prove that the relation between knowing 
and its object is internal. They arc : firstly, the Berkeleyaji 
argument that we know an object o!ily as related to a conscious- 
ness and that therefore it is dependent upon consciousness ; 
secondly, the Hegelian argument that the real is the ratumal and 
therefore spiritual and therefore dependent on mind ; and thirdly, 
the Bradlcyan argument that all relations are internal and there- 
fore the cognitive relation also. 

(t) The Berkeleyau argument only proves that in order to 
be known an object must enter into relation with a conscious- 
ness, it docs not prove that it must always be in that I'clation. 
The Berkclcyaii argument is made much of by the realists, but it 
is jiot employed by any contemporary idealist to prove the mind- 
dependent character of reality. The argument which is more 
seriously advanced in support of the mind-dependent character of 
reality is the Hegelian argument which we shall now consider. 

When the idealists maintain that the object is miud-de))en- 
dent, they do not mean thal it is dependent upon my conscious- 
ness or your consciousness, but that it is ultimately dependent 
upon a consciousness that is absolutely rational. They argue that 
in so far as the real is the rational and the rational is of the 
nature of mind, reality is mind-dependent. The argument of 
Hegel derives a great deal of its plausibility from the ambiguity 
lurking under the word “rational.** “ Ratioiiar* could be under- 
stood in two senses. We may speak of man as being rational and 
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we may also speak of an argument as being rational, but the 
argument is not rational in the same sense as man is. 

Rational " used in respect of man means, ‘‘capable of reason- 
ing,” but used in respect of an argument it means “intelligible.” 
Reasoning is not the same as being intelligible. To be able to 
reason we certainly want a mind, but for a thing to be intelligible 
it is not necessary that it should have a mind. Reality may 
be admitted to be rational only in the sense that it is intelligible 
but to be intelligible is not to he de|)eiident upon mind. Reality 
must present a scheme of relations to a thinking consciousness 
in order to be known, but it need not reason. That which does 
not reason has no mind. 

Hegel tries to prove that the cognitive relalioji is internal 
by showing that reality is ultimately spiritual. But Bradley 
does not adopt this line of proof; he tries to prove that the cogni- 
tive relation is internal because reality is one. lie argues that 
the relation between knowing and its object is internal because 
all relations arc inlnrnal. What he means by internal is ex- 
pressed by the following propositions. “A relation is internal 
in so far as it modifies or (piulifies or makes a differrnce to the 
terms it relates.’* “To stand in relation and not to be relative, 
to support it and yet not to be iufrrted and andennimd lyy it is 
out of question. *' “ Mvery relation rsscntialln pend rales the 

bein(j of its terms and is in this sensCf intrinsical.” 

b’rom the.se propositions we gather that a rtdatioii is internal 
if it makes a ditTinence to tlie terms which it relates or is essen- 
tial to them. 

We shall see how the argument proceeds wlien * internal ’ is 
taken in these two senses. A relation is internal if it makes a 
ditference to the terms which it relates. “ Makes a difTenuice ** 
could be understood in two different senses, A certain thing 
may be said to make a difference to a certain other thing, if the 
former adds in some wan to the latter. Again a certain thing 
may be said to make a difference to a certain other thing if the 
former cattsas a change in the latter. That whenever a term 
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enters into a relation, we mny in a sense admit that it gains 
in something. The relation of knowing may be said to make 
a dillcrence to the object in so far as the object gets the proixTty 
of being known. Terms, by entering into a relation, acquire a 
rational property which otherwise they would not have and in 
so far the relation makes a dilTcreiKM^ to them. In this sense, 
it is no doubt true that all relations are internal but this is not 
the sense in which idealists understand the term internal as 
applied to all relations. Even realists likeG.E. Moore and 
Bertrand Russell are prepared to admit that in this sense all 
relations are internal. Afaking a difference ’* in the sense of 
“ causing a change in *’ seems to be implied in the last of the 
quotations from J3radley. But understood in this sense it is 
false to say that all relatiojis are internal We cannot say that 
every relation causes a change in the terms which it relates. 
Surely, we cannot say that by knowing anything wo cause a 
change in it. Saying so would be as absurd as saying that we 
cause heat in the sun by merely looking at him. Again, take 
the second meaning of internal, i.c., internal in the sense essen- 
tial or organic to the terms that it relates. IT, Ibr instance, wc 
substitute organic in place of internal, Bradley’s j)roposition reads 
thus : “ All relations are organic.’* This would amount to say- 
ing that there is only one kind of relation and that one is the 
organic relation, — a position which would contradict Bradley's 
own original proposition that all relations arc internal. He 
assumes, to begin with, that there is more than one relation 
but ends by abolishing all relations but one — a highly debatable 
metaphysical assumption which at any rate ought not to be 
taken as the standpoint and basis of an epistemology. 

II 

Now, let us consider the realist’s view of the cognitive rela- 
tion. The cognitive relation is, for him, essentially external. 
Two argmneuts are adduced in support of his position, one nega- 
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tive and the other positive. (1) The negative argument is that 
the idealists have not proved that the cognitive relation is internal 
and that therefore the cognitive relation is external. (*2) The 
positive argument is that all relations arc external and hence the 
cognitive relation also. It is argued that all relations are exter- 
nal in so far as every relation falls outside the being and nature 
of the terms that they relate. There are terms and there are 
relations and the terms exist outside and apart from the relations. 
In other words the content of a thing is in no case made up of 
anything beyond itself. Itelaiions are things that He ouUidc 
Ihr terms ami therejore full nnwhorn within the terms that they 
retdtr. 

lict us now examine these two arguments : 

1. Criticism of the Neyativr Argument, — The idealists 
may have failed to prove tlieir case, but that docs not mean that- 
the realists have proved theirs. If of two contraries, one is pjoved 
to 1)0 false or doubtful, we cannot infer anything as to the truth 
or falsity or doubtfulness of the other. 

2. Criticism of the Positive Argument. — The idealists have 
tried to prove that all relations are internal and then deduce from 
it the particular proposition that the cognitive relation is inter- 
nal. The ])rocedure of the realists is the same, and in this 
resixict the realists are no better than the idealists. They 
attempt to prove that all relations ai*e external and then deduce 
from it that the cognitive relation is external. If the epistemo- 
logical arguments of the idealist arc vitiated by a monistic bias, 
the epistemological arguments of the realist arc vitiated by a 
pluralistic bias. 

Overl(X)king for the present this defect, we shall consider 
their argument on its own merits and see if, as they say, all 
relations are external. In the first instance all relations arc not 
externa] in the sense that they fall outside the being and nature 
of the terms that they relate. Relations of cause and effect,** 

10 
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ground and consequence *’ do certainly fall within the being 
and nature of the terms that they relate. They may be said to 
penetrate their terms and affect them vitnlly. This in itself is 
enough to disprove the realist's position that all relations are 
external. But a less extreme position is possible. It may be 
maintained that some relations are external and that the cogni- 
tive relation is one such. In order to meet this possible position, 
we shall go even further and maintain that no relation — and hence 
also the cognitive relation — is external in the sense in which the 
realist maintains that a relation is external. If a relation has 
nothing to do with the nature of a term that it relates, it is in- 
conceivable how a terra could enter into a relation or why a 
term should enter into a relation. k relation may not affect 
the being of the terms or cause a change in them, but 
still in order to be able to relate them it must only fall 
within the nature of the terms ndated. Take for example 
even so external a relation as “on” in tlu? proposition : “ TJie 

book is on the table.” It is possible for the book to be 
without being on the tabic and similarly, it is possible for 
the table to be without having anything to do with the 
book. But the book can enter into relalions with the table 
only if it possesses a dclinite nature. Similarly, the table can 
enter into relations with the book only if it possesses a certain 
nature. It is because both are spatial properties that they can 
enter into the spatial relation “on.” If it wore true that a re- 
lation falls outside the nature of an object and has nothing to do 
with its nature, it should \n\ followed that any term could enter 
into any relation. But this is not really the case. Only certain 
terms could enter into certain relations and certain relations can 
obtain between certain terms and not others and this shows that 
relations are neither extrinsic to the terms nor fall outside of 
them. Take, for example, the relation “on it can only exist 
between two material objects ; it cannot obtain i)etwecn two 
actions. We cannot speak of an act of thinking being an act of 
willing. In so far as what relations certain terms enter into 
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(tepeuds upon what nature they possess, no relation is external 
in the sense that it falls outside the nature of the terms. 

Further, just as the theory that all relations are internal leads 
to the position that there is only one relation and that one an 
internal or organic relation; even so, the theory that all relations 
are external leads to the position that there is only ojie relation 
and that one an external relation. Just as the theory of internal- 
ity of relations argues moiiisru rather, than idealism, even so the 
theory of externality argues pluralism rather than realism. The 
whole discussion of the cognitive rclation is vitiated by an excessive 
metaphysical bias and the (piestion is not discussed on the merits 
ol the immediate facts of the case. To put it in other words the 
epistemological problem of the relation between knowing and 
its object is not discussed epistemologically, but rather 
metaphysically. 


Ill 

We shall now try to carry on tlui discussion in regard to 
the problem of the cognitive relation on an empirical plane and 
sec if we may not get along with oiir problems in a more satis- 
factory manner. 

In the course of our discussion of the realistic tlieory of 
relations it has been pointed out that it is not indifferent to a 
relation, wlietlier it relates one set of terms rather than another 
set. As a matter of fact, certain relations are appropriate only 
to certain terms and can obtain iKJtwccu ihem only. This shows 
that the relations are not extrinsic to the nature of terms. But 
merely because a relation is not extrijisic to the terms it relates, 
it does not follow that it is intrinsic in the sense that the terms 
it relates must depend upon it for its being. There are terms 
which do enter into certain relations, but which still could as 
well be without entering into those relations. Tliere are persons 
who have not entered into relations with many a great ixsrsonage 
but still they exist. I^’or example there are millions of men who 
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are perfectly innocent of Shakespeare, but still they arc existing. 
They may be all tbc worse for not reading Shakespeare, but 
nevertheless they are. Similarly, there are elements in nature 
which have not entered into any relations with us and of 
which we arc unaware, but still we do manage to exist 
and do not owe our existence to them. Yet when we do 
enter into relations with those objects, these relations are 
expressive of our nature as well as that of the objects. All 
things depend upon relations for the expression of their 
nature but it is possible for things not to express themselves 
at least in certain ways. Relations are therefore different ways 
in which things express themselves. Into what things relations 
can enter depends upon what kinds of expression their nature 
permits. Whether relations are essential to the terms or not 
depends upon whether the expressions which those relations help, 
are necessary to the being of the terms or not. What is im- 
portant in considering any particular relation is not whether it 
is internal or external, but how it helps the expression of the 
terms which it relates and what light it throws on the 
expression of things. The importance of relations is phenomeno- 
logical' rather than metaphysical. This is how in different 
sciences, for example, the relation of causality, ground and 
consequence, etc., are considere*! and such a procedure has been 
productive of good results. May it not be that if a similar 
procedure? is adopted in epistemology also, it may lead to fruitful 
results. 

With this methodological principle in view, we shall now 
take up the consideration of the relation of knowing to its object. 
Owing to considerations of space, I shall merely set down my 
position in the form of a proposition without attempting in any 
way to explain them. 

I. The relation between knowing and its object is not 
irrelevant or accidental to the terms it relates, but expressive of 
both of them. II. As expressive of both, it creates a content 
that is allied in character to the act of knowing, on the one hand, 
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and object known, on the other. III. This, content, or idea, 
as it is usually called, exercises a double function accordingly as 
it glances at the subject, or o])joct. When it glances at the 
subject it manifests the property of ilhimiimtion, when it glances 
at the object it manifests the property of truth. IV. The selec- 
tive and constructive function which the cognitive relation per- 
forms, is not exclusive of or transcendent to the object, but 
constitutive of it. The object persists and exercises its urge in 
and through all the selection and construction which the cogni- 
tive relation initiates. However creative it may be in its 
function, its chief goal and terminus is the objective which it 
seeks to discover. V. In order to bring out this aspect of the 
cognitive relation we may designate the cognitive relation as the 
relation of objectivity. 

The advantages of this characterization of the cognitive 
relation are obvious. I. ft avoids the fallacies of subjectivism 
and objectivism alike. 'Che content of knowing is identified 
neither with the act of knowing nor the object of knowledge. 
IT. Yet, tlie content is expressive of both and owes its proper- 
ties of truth and falsity (o this circunistance. III. It oilers no 
peculiar difficulty in respect of the problem of error. IV. It 
implies no preference for any particular metaphysical position — 
monism or pluralism, spiritualism or materialism. 




“ PROPOSITION 
By 

Auhar CiTAKDiiA Das, M.A., P.R.S. 

“ A proposition,” says Hegel, “ though possessing a sub- 
ject and a predicate in the grammatical sense is not for that 

reason a judgment For example, ‘Aristotle died in the 73rd 

year of his sige, in the 4th year of the 115th Olympiad,’ is a 
mere proposition, and not a judgment. There would be some- 
thing of a judgment in it, only if doubt had been thrown on 
one of the circiimstauces — the date of the death or the age of the 
philosopher ' Hegel seems to suggest that a judgment is one 
degree more complex than a proposition. A judgment is an asser- 
tion in answer to a question or an assertion made in order to 
remove some doubt. But in the case of a proposition there is 
no attempt to answer a question or to remove some doubt. If 
this be the case, a proposition is something which falls apart from 
judgment. But if it be so, by what name are we to character- 
ise the linguistic expression of a judgment ? Hegel is here 
labouring under a confusion between tlircc distinct things : 
judgment, proposition and assertion. It is artificial to distin- 
guish between fludgment and Proposition, by stating that the 
former answers to a question or attempts to remove some doubt. 
It is not quite clear from Hegel’s definition whether a proposition 
is a mere combination of some words or there is some intellec- 
tual operation behind the words. Tiidgment is essentially an 
intellectual act which, as we have seen, consists in trutli-claim. 
But judgment does not hang in racuu. It is, after all, embodied 
in language, uttered or un-uttcred. It has some linguistic 


> Hejel’a Doctnue of Formal Tsogii\ Tr. by Honry S. Miiursn. 
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expression, which we take as a proi)ositioD. If we take judgment 
as nn assertion in answer to a question or out of an attempt, to 
remove some doubt, we are narrowing down the pre-natal history 
of judgment. We have varied interests in life and those 
interests are undoubtedly the guiding principles of the emergence 
of a judgment or judgments. If we circumscribe the nature of 
a judgment, iji such a way, as TIegcl does, we have to invent some 
other designation for those triitli-claiining assertive attitudes 
which owe their origin neither to question nor to doubt. What 
Hegel quotes as an instajicc of proposition, is nothing but an 
assertion, w'bich is no judgment. Assertion is a mere statement 
without truth-claim. I read in some treatise on (Ireek history, 
or in a l)iography of Aristotle, for example, — “Aristotle died in the 
7Ilrd year of his age, in tlie .Itli year of the 1 J.5(h Olympiad.” This 
is a mere assertion, without any claim of truth. I simply appre- 
hend the meaning of the statement, without judging. Judgment 
emerges as soon as T claim truth for it. But before that T 
remain simply neutral to tlie truth or otherwise of the assertion. 
It docs not necessarily mean that in order to judge, we must 
first assert. Jiidginciit is autonomous in the sense that it has 
its own ground to stand upon, and does not require tlie prop of 
an assertion. 

So we distinguish between judgment and proposition and 
assertion. An a.ssertiou is a men; statement which is nothing 
hut the embodiment in language of a suggested content, which 
turns into that of a judgment, wlien claim is introduced into it. 
.Judgment is an intellectual act and lliis act has its linguistic 
counterpart, whicli is proposilion. So though judgment and 
proposition are distinct, yet they are closely connected. A propo- 
sition is really a crust of language, which hides beneath the 
stream of an intellectual operation. 

Here we shall do well to rofer to Mr. W. lil. Johnson’s view 
of a proposition. Tie departs from the path of traditional Logic 
and tries to develop a unique position. According to Mr. 
Johnson, a proposition is not the verbal expression of judgment. 
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The sentence may be summarily defined as the verbal expres- 
sion of a judgment or of a proposition.*’ ^ ‘‘It would thus be 
more natural,” says ho, “ to speak of passing judgment upon a 
proposition proposed in thought than to identify judgment as 
such with the proposition.” ^ So we find a judgment is distinct 
from a proposition. But he, at the same time, thinks that the 
proposition cannot be usefully defined in isolation. The 
proposition is “ but only a factor in a concrete act of judgment.” 
Now let us take the sentence “ This bird is blue” and examine it 
to see how far it represents a judgment or a proposition. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Johnson, a sentence is the verbal expression of a propo- 
sition or of a judgment, and a proposition is only a factor in the 
act of a judgment. So the verbal expression of a judgment must 
include that of a proposition. But Mr. Johnson docs not quite 
clearly bring out how to detect a proposition, as distinguished 
from a judgment, behind a sentence. Th(5 problem is rather — 
What is meant by a proposition? ‘‘ I propose,” says he, “to take 
the term assertum, as a synonym for proposition.” Whatever 
may be the meaning of the term ‘assertum* this much is sure that it 
has a distinct reference to the content of assertion, actually made or 
to bo made. But Mr. Johnson, at the same breath, takes apro|)o- 
sition as par c.m7/c?icc...“ the unit of thought.” We come to the 
last phase of his theory, when he says, “ Bradley has represent- 
ed a proposition as ultimately an objective, characterising 
Reality and Dr. Bosanquet as an adjective, characterising that 
fragment of Reality, with which we are in immediate contact.” 
Mr. Bradley and Dr. Bosanquet make a shar]) distinction 
between a judgment and a proposition. Dr. Bosanquet discusses 
fully, in his Lofjic, the distinction between a judgment and a 
proposition. He never speaks of a proposition as characterising 
Reality. So what appears from Mr. Johnson’s statement is this 
that he forgets the distinction between a judgment and a 
proposition, even in his own sense, and that he is ascribing 

^ W. E. Johnson, fjoijtr, Vol. T, p. 1. 

s Ibid, p. 3. 
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to proposition — tKe function with which Mr. Bradley and Dr. 
Bosanquct credit judgment. Thus Mr. Johnson’s theory of 
proix)sition is riddled with contradictions. He began by dis- 
tinguishing between a judgment and a proposition. But he ends 
by abolishing tlie distinction. What is present in Mr. Johnson's 
mind when he speaks of a proposition as “ the unit of thought ” 
and as ''a factor in the act of judgment *’ — is the act of apprehen- 
sion of meaning. Apprehension is a mere phase in our judging 
attitude. Wherever judgment is, appreliension there must be. 
But the converse is not true. Tliere may be apprehension 
despite the fact that no judgment exists. The linguistic ex- 
pression of this mode of apprehension of meaning I term as 
assertion which consists in mere statement, witlumt any claim 
or belief. In order that there may be a distinction between a 
sentence, not expressing a judgment and one, expressing a 
judgment, I take the term “ proposition ” to design.atc the 
linguistic counterpart of a judgment. 



CONTINUANTS, OCCURRENTS AND EVENTS 
IN JOHNSONS* LOGIC 

By 

D. G. ViNOD, Amalnkr. 

The Contiiiiiaiit anti the Oecurrent are correlative terms. 
The realm of particular exiatents or substantives proper is made 
up of these two. Occurrcnta and continuants do not differ from 
each other as aiibstantivea and adjectives. Occurrents as well 
as continuants are substantives and both are qualified by 
adjectives. Feeling of headache is an occurrent and a mind is 
a continuant. Feeling of headache inheres in mind but it is 
not an adjective which characterises it. Feeling of headache 
may he qualified by an adjective like hot-ness and the mind may 
he qualified by an adjective like uueasijiess. Feeling of head- 
ache is not an adjective of the substantive mind. 

Mr. Johnson gives two typical examples of continuants : 
the material particle and the individual mind. His occurrent and 
continuant correspond to change and permanence. But this 
does not mean that there must be a certain determinate value 
of a certain determinable manifested in all the successive phases 
of a given continuant or even that a continuant must have a 
certain permanent property throughout the whole history of 
its existence. Mind is a continuant and one of its habits is a 
profjerty. This property of habit may change but the mind never 
changes. Contijiuant is the persistent something behind the 
possibly changing properties. By “Properties * Johnson means 
a definite group of manifestations not as actual but as ‘Poten- 
tial.*’ Any continuant has many modes of manifestations ; 
each of these modes is a determinable. Its category is 
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determined by these fundaineutal detcrmiiiables. A continuant is 
manifested by some determinate value of eacli of those deter- 
minables. £t is not necessary that continuant shall last for an 
indefiDitely long time or will have no beginning or end. One 
distinction which Johnson makes between occurrent and 
continuant is that occurrent occurs and continuant does not. 
But if continuant may not last indehtiilely, as we have just 
stated, they will have delinite end and beginning and they also 
will occur. 

And if we can show that occurronts can also last for any 
indefinite duration just as continuants do there will be hardly 
any difference left between the two. If continuants can have a 
beginning and occurrcnls can have an indefinite duration they 
shall have forsaken their distinctive character ; and in this con- 
nection it will be necessary to consider whsit must be Jolinson’s 
distinction between an occurrent and an event. An occurrent is 
a manifestation of a single determinate value of a single deter- 
minable throughout the whole of a certain temporal or a 
spatio-temporal region. Let us take colour as n determinable. 
An occurrent is the pervasion of a certain whole area for a 
certain complete moment of time by a determinate shade of red. 
The same area may be pervaded by a deriniie temperature for 
the same moment which will be another occurrent. And both 
these occurronts together might make up an event since they 
both inhere in tlu^ same conlimiaut. If they inhere in two 
different continuants they will be fiifferent events. The neces- 
sity of this reference to continuants becomes more obvious in the 
case of mental occurronts where we have only temporal extension. 
It is possible that two peofde may Jiavc precisely similar 
feelings of headache for the whole identicsl moment of time. 
In this case the two occurrents cannot be distinguished spatially, 
temporally or qualitatively. Yet they can never be taken as one 
and the reason is that they inhere in different continuants. 

If events differ in their spatial or temporal boundaries or 
in both they arc different events even when they belong to the 
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saiuc contiiluaDt and tnauifesi the same determinate value of 
the same determinables. Tims thore will bo events which are 
parts of an event as well as of the occurronts which are con- 
stituents of the event. The oecurrciits wJiich are constituents of 
an event will all have exactly the same spatio-temporal bound- 
aries as the event itself and will dill'cr only in bein;' manifesta* 
tioDS of different delenninableB. The events which are parts 
of an event will have space-time boundaries which arc wholly 
contained in the event, but they will not bo identical with those 
of the events, though they may all be manifestations of precisely 
the same determinate values of the same determinables. A 
question may be asked whctlier occunents can have parts ; and 
it appears that they will have. An event with one constituent 
cannot be distinguished from its occiirrcnt for that occurrciit 
alone is its constituent ; and then if an event has parts an occurrciit 
can also have the same. The difference between occurrents and 
events would be that only events can have constituents and 
occurrents cannot, since they will themselves be constituents. 
Both events and occunents shall have parts. An occurrciit which 
constitutes part of an event will bo part of the whole occurrent 
which constitutes the whole event. 

The difficulty about these ilistinclions is as to what con- 
stitutes one event or one occurreiil ; Jolinson docs not mean his 
events to bo literally momentary, nor can he mean his occurrents 
to be so. Every occurreiil then shall have some temporal or 
spatio-temporal extension. If this is so, then the mere fact that 
it is composed of spatio-temporal or temporal parts will not 
prevent a manifestation of a certain determinable from being 
taken as one. What is enough for constituting a .single 
occurrent is that a single determinate value of a certain deter- 
minable shall bo manifested throughout the whole of a certain 
temporal or spatio-temporal region and that the whole of this 
manifestation shall he referred to a single coiilinuant. If 
those conditions are fulfilled we can say that there is both 
a single occurrent and plurality of sub-occurrents which together 
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composo it. There seems to be do reason why an occurrent 
should not last for any length of time or occupy any amount of 
space. And if this is so, the distinction between an occurrent 
and a continuant appears to lose its force. 

A similar difficulty may be raised with regard to the problem 
of events. Johnson tells us that a number of different occurrents 
are constituents of a single event if they all pervade the whole of 
a single temporal or time-space region and all refer to the same 
continuant. Now Mr. Johnson takes an event as composed of a 
number of different occurrents. If such occurrents between them 
fill up a certain temporal or spatio-temporal region we can take 
the contents of that region as forming a single event inspite of 
the fact that none of the occurrents occupies the whole of this 
region. Mr. G. D. Broad in his criticism of Johnson’s Logic has 
given in this connection tlie instance of a tune. A tune may be 
counted as one event occupying, say, five minutes. But it consists 
of a series of different sound-occurrents; together they fill up the 
five minutes, but none of them lasts for the whole of the time. 
And tfie event is the tune which it is just because its various 
constituent occurrents do not all overlap in tune but succeed each 
other in a certain order. In this case all the occurrents are 
manifestations of a single determinable. Tin* notion of a single 
event does require that the same determinables shall be mani- 
fested in some determinate form or other throughout the whole of 
the period which the event is sup|)osed to occupy. But it does 
not seem necessary that they shall be manifested in a single 
determinate value throughout the whole period as the example of 
the tune plainly shows. Also there seems to be no necessity for 
the determinate manifestations of each determinable at a giviMi 
moment to cover the whole spatial extension of the event at that 
moment, provided that between them they leave no part of this 
extension unpervaded by some determinate manifestation of some 
of the determinables. 

Whitebead’s distinction between “Uniform” and “.^on- 
uniform”- objects may be referred to in this connection. 
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Whitehead argues that there are some characteristics which can be 
manifested throughout any spatio-temporal region however small 
and that there are others which need a certain minimum of space 
or of time or of both for their manifestation. In discussing 
occurrents Johnson has confined himself to “ Uniform ** charac- 
tertistics. A definition including also the “ Non-uniform ” 
characteristics would be proper. There can be a single occurrent — 
provided eitlicr (a) that we are dealing with a uniform determi- 
nable and that is manifested in a single determinate value 
throughout the whole of a spatio-temporal region or (b) that we 
are dealing with a non-uniform determinable and that this is 
innnifested in a single determinate value in every part of a certain 
spatio-temporal region which is large enough to allow its being 
manifested at all. 

Mr. Johnson might have dealt with this question also in 
some such way as to make all occurrents to be manifestations of 
uni form determinaldes and to count all manifestations of non- 
uniform determinablcs as events and not occurrents, A lunc is 
an instance of a non-uniform characteristic, while a note may be 
supposed for the [)resent purpose as an instance of an uniform 
(diaracteristic. And it may be said that the characteristic of 
being such and such a tune can belong only to an event 
whose constituents are a series of occurrents, each of which is 
charach'Tised as such and such a note. 

Mr. pTohnson has not said enough about the beginning and 
end of continuants. He leaves it undecided whether even simple 
continuants may begin or not. He thinks that scientists will 
decide it “on empirical grounds.” Now if simple continuants 
have a b(*giiining and an end, we have an altogether new kind of 
change and a very peculiar instaiicii of causation which falls out- 
side pTolmson’s Logic, Secondly, scientists do not ascribe unend- 
ing duration to material particle on empirical grounds but on a 
priori grounds. It is obviously an impossible Icat to ascribe 
endless duration to anything on empirical grounds. Scientists 
ascribe unending duration to the ultimate physical continuants 
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Oil a priori ground thal beginning or ending of simple ultimatcs 
involves a kind of change and causation which is inconceivable. 
Lastly, the expression '‘material particle” is ambiguous. In 
Dynamics it stands for a fiction — a mass-point, which seems to 
be the sense in which Jolinson has often used it. Dut scientists 
who are said to believe it on empirical grounds must take it as a 
material continuant of finite spatial dimensions. 

To pass on to psychical continuants. Mr. Johnson takes mind 
as the only example of psychical continuants. Minds are not 
sub-continuants of larger psychical continuants. ” Psychical 
reality remains essentially pluralistic and cannot be formulated 
monistically.” Bodies not only have siib-continuants of which 
they are composed hut also they are sub-continuants of larger 
material systems. This distinction between bodies and minds 
rests on two grounds ; (1) The spatial relation between two 
bodies is of precisely the same kind as that within a single body 
and between its parts. (’2) Bodies which are separated in space 
are linked by transcunt causality and the parts of a single body 
arc also related by the same kind of causality. We may accept 
Johnson’s distinction and the rea.sons for it. But there will be a 
difficulty as regards the sub-continuants of a mind. Mind itself 
may not be a sub-continuant in any larger physical continuant 
but yet it is possible that mind may have suh-eontinuants. 
Johnson himself admits elsewhere that there is .something very 
much like a transcunt causality l)elween various mental processes 
belonging to a single mind. A process of deliberation and a pro- 
cess of sensation might go on simultancou.sly and without any 
interference in the same mind For some time and then one might 
bring out a modirication in the other. In such cases the 
two processes m.ay he taken as sub-continuants and the mind 
as a compound continuant of which they are the constituent 
parts. 

In conclusion Johnson's distinctions between continuants, 
occiirrcnts and events have not iniicli significance and his dis- 
cussion of the physical and the psychical continuants appears to 
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\ye imperfect in many respects. Continuants and occurrcnts 
have not been definitely distinguished ; parts of occurrents 
and parts of events are not fully discussed and related and 
treatment of mind and the material particle suffers from serious 
imperfections. 
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REALITY, KNOWLEDGE AND TRUTH 
By 

C. S. Pacl, M a., 

Prof, of Philosophy, Noble Golleye, Masulipatam. 

A Study in Epistemoloyy, 

The problem of knowledge is a distinct, one and, tiiougli 
related to the problems of both psychology and metaphysics, 
ought not to l)e confused with cither of them. This, however, 
does not mean that in both stating and solving the problem of 
knowledge we have no need of either psychology or metaphysics. 
On tlie contrary, a knowledge of both these sciences will be 
found to be indispensable to the appreciation of the distinctive 
nature of the Epistemological problem and solution. Many 
arbitrary statements and dogmatic assertions can be avoided by 
paying due heed to the lessons of lliesc two sciences. Anyway, 
as we said, the problem of knowledge must first be stated in as 
clear and unmistakable terms as possible. Well, then, what is 
the problem? 

Descartes brought about the Copernican revolution in philo- 
Probiein ou tT ii sophy bv insisting on the subjective starting- 
point in all philosophical speculations. The 
ancients unquestiuningly acquiesced in an external world 
regarded as i-eal and indeixuident, waiting to be contemplated by 
the mind of man. To the extent that they did not realise the 
importance of the subjective starting-point in all philosophy they 
may be said to have not appreciated fully the epistemological 
problem. We must start with the thinking mind and its content 
if we arc at all to successfully face and solve the problem. As 
Descartes himself maintained, nowhere in the whole world do 
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we get a certain basis for further construction, short of the think* 
ing mind or consciousness. The alternative to this is to take for 
granted that there is reality independent of the mind, with 
such and such a nature, and the problem of knowledge will then 
be in thinking it as such, or using such powers of the mind as 
will enable us to sec reality as such and such, unity or plurality, 
material or spiritual, etc. We protest against the attitudes not 
because we disbelieve in an independent reality nor even because 
we doubt its priority as an existent, but because the nature of 
such reality (not its existence), ought to come as a result of 
the investigation conducted into the mind, its contents and 
powers. So what we insist on is the slartiiig with the sub- 
jective standpoint as the proper procedure in any epistemological 
enquiry. Let us, iherefore, as Descartes did provisionally, set 
aside all our implicit belief, in the existence of an independent 
reality of such and such a kind over against the mind, as, as 
yet, uQveriiicd belief, though we may be led to posit ail 
these later on as a result of successive stages of reasoning. 
In other words, let us refuse to believe in anything till \xg have 
seen the inlellcctual necessity for it. 't*he man in the street may 
easily acquiesce in so obvious n position as an independent 
reality, but we can give our consent to it only if reason 
demands it. 

It must be noticed, at this point, that tliongh we insist on 
the subjective starting-point our position is not that of the 
solipsist, hor the solipsist says [lositively and dogmatically that 
we can know only the mind and its content and nothing more. 
But we say that the mind and its contents are the certain 
foundation for any edifice or superstructure that we might raise 
in philosophy. Ihus the mind and its contents are only the 
starting-point for us, and from there, where we shall go and what 
we shall posit will depend on the results of our further enquiry. 
Starting from the mind we might, for example, say that there 
is an outside world spread out in space ; or that it is material 
or spiritual ; or one or many and so on. Or we might with 
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the solipsists end by saying that there is nothing more than 
the mind and its contents to be known (this, of course, is not 
going to be our conclusion). Now starting from the mind — be- 
cause it is the one of which we have almost intuitive certainty, 
— how shall we state the problem of epistemology? 

When the mind and its contents arc said to bo certain, 
they are certain only ns subjective entities to begin with. But 
if we stop there we have not so much as faced the problem. So, 
to say that my mind and its contents are certain, is to be no 
better than the solipsist. The problem is fully stated only when 
we ask, how can the mental stream of ideas, nevertheless, be 
objective? In other words, the problem does not arise till we 
claim objectivity to our subjective ideas. Knowledge, of course, 
must be subjectively appropriated, otherwise it is not knowledge, 
but what is thus subjectively appropriated is not and need not 
be subjective also. We must show that the mind and its con- 
tents though subjective, contain for us something objective. 
Shall wo say that the mind must refer to something beyond its 
subjectivity? The whole question, therefore, revolves round that 
word ‘ objective.’ Knowledge is said to be objective ; if so, in 
what sense ? 

At this stage a possible difficulty in the way of accepting 
the preliminary contention that knowledge should be objective, 
or knowledge should be of something objective, must be ob- 
viated. The reference is to the sophists who said that knowledge 
is not objective. Protagoras said that “ man is the measure of 
all things/* meaning thereby that what I believe to be true at 
this moment is true for me and what you believe to be true is 
true to you and there is no such thing as objective truth common 
to us both. His disciple Gorgias went further and exposed un- 
wittingly the utter hollowness of the position by saying that 
what is true to me this moment need not be true to me the next 
moment and vice versa Truth to them is a matter of opinion. 
Subjective truth is thus a contradiction in terms ; it is in 
short no truth. Truth, if ever, must of necessity be objective. 
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There can bo no such thing as subjective truth. The sophists 
provide their own argumentum ad ahsurdum, and, thus, we 
substantiate the validity of our position that knowledge to be 
true, though subjective, as residing in the mind of some one or 
another, ought to claim objectivity. Our enquiry into know- 
ledge as given in all the sciences will be to find out the truth- 
value contained in them. Knowledge and its truth-value cannot 
be separated, though they can be distinguished. This truth- 
value of knowledge, pertains to the objectivity that knowledge 
as such claims. What then is the objective ? 

In deciding the meaning of the objective, we must take note 
of some presupposition involved in the case. Let us fully 
i-ealisc that whatever meaning of the objective we are eventually 
going to accept, it must be explained in mental categories. For 
example, even if we speak of the world or reality as material we 
have no other wav of referring to it or athrming it than through 
our ideas of it. The subjective idealist Berkeley and the 
phenomenalist Hume were right to this extent that they showed 
the utter futility of referring to anything except in mental terms. 
However, there is an essential distinction between the inability 
to refer to reality in anything other than menial terms and the 
statement that, therefore, reality thus referred to is mental 
or psychic in its nature. It is this distinction that they mi.sscd. 
We may perfectly rightly say that we have nothing to work 
with except our ideas of things whenever we speak about 
reality. When we sec the sun it is the idea or sensation of 
the sun that we have in the mind rather than the sun itself. 
It will be shallow criticism to parody this and say that when 
you eat an orange it is not an orange that you eat but the idea 
of an orange. What wq eat may be an orange conceived as 
a material non-psychical reality, but if we arc at all to know 
about the eating of orange it must be in terms of the ideas 
in such a connection — ideas such as the idea of the orange, 
the idea of eating, etc. Hence without being suspected 
of being subjective idealists we may concede the perfectly 
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legitimate position that reality, for knowledge, will be such as 
could he reduced to mental terms. But with the aid of 
mental terms we may confidently refer to a reality that is not 
mental and in a sense independent. Berkeley said, ‘ esse is 
prreipi,’ t.e., the essence of things lies in their being perecived, 
but we consider that a very wrong way of stating the truth. 
Things, if ever, cannot be taken to depend on the mind for 
their existence and function. The most that we can say is that 
if things exist and function they can be known to exist and 
function only through mental interpretation about them. This 
then is the first presupposition that we can know reality only 
to the extent that we construct it in the mind through the 
interpretative, constructive work of the mind. In the second 
place the reality thus known need not be in its essence psychic. 
It may have an existence of its own all independent of the 
knowing mind. 

Further in the matter of referring to reality through the 
mind, we are also said to be shut \ip, each one in his own 
mind. The mind of each man is an individual thing, separated 
from other minds and things. Bosanquet tells us that for the 
purpose of explaining objectivity in knowledge we must imagine 
each one of us as being shut up within an encircling panorama 
with a variety of objects and tints in it. But being shut 
within it neither wc could get out of it nor could anybody else 
step into it. It is in a real sense subjective, known to me 
the knower only. This position if pressed too far may land 
us in the windowlcss monads of Leibnitz and the pre-established 
harmony. If we are to escape the uncomfortable conclusions 
from that awkward position, we must think of each mind as a 
monad with windows. While each mind is a unique individual 
existence it is not shut out from the rest as Bosanquet wants us 
to believe. At the least it is in contact with other minds. !We 
shall also soon find reasons to believe that it is in contact with 
a real environment of persons and things. Now, if we believe 
with the idealists that each mind is shut within its own 
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ideas and the most it could do is to arrange and rc-arrange the 
tints that are magically appearing on its canvas, according to 
the laws of its own construction, then objectivity can be ex- 
plained only as a case of coherence or consistency among the 
ideas. Those ideas or judgments that 6t in with the system 
that we are constructing, will alone be true and the rest false. 
This implies that rccility could be constructed in the mind 
in one way and no other. Ultimately it is the system that 
is said to be the basis of all inference and truth. But have we 
not had instances of a single fact upsetting a system that we 
regarded as the basis of all further construction and truth? 
What is the lesson from this? While consistency and coherence 
may be fairly good indications of truth, when it exists, they are 
not such as would constitute truth. The coherence theory of 
truth only shows that the mind in getting truth about reality 
must be actively interpreting and constructing according to 
certain laws of tliought. The mind is not as T^ocke said, a 
tabula rasa or a blank sheet of paper or pa8.sive pliable clay on 
which experience begins to write and produce knowledge. The 
mind’s contribution in the acquisition of truth and knowledge 
is well brought out by the Idealists. The other contribution that 
they make is the statement that truth-value belongs to judgments, 
to knowledge. Apart from knowledge there is no point in 
speaking about truth and falsity. Further truth and falsity must 
be, theoretically at least, possibilities within knowledge if they 
are to be intelligibly applied to it. As Bosanqiiet points out, 
it is judgment alone that can be true or false. For, he says, it 
is judgment that can, being subjective, nevertheless claim to be 
olqectively true and may cither fulfil or not fulfil that claim. If 
it fulfils, it is true, but if it does not, it is false. Though truth 
may pertain to judgment, knowledge, it pertains to it in its 
connection with reality. Judgment itself is defined as the mental 
interpretation of reality and knowledge is knowledge of reality. 
Therefore, truth itself cannot be explained purely in terms of 
coherence or consistency within the mind. 
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[While this is the position of the Idealists the Realists try 
to speak of truth as correspondence. The naive common- 
sense theories, with which arc allied the Realistic theories, 
start with two worlds, one inside, which is ideal and the other 
outside, which is real. The real outside is to be copied by 
the mind inside in feebler material. This is the ' copy ’ theory 
of knowledge ; truth in this case will depend upon the corres- 
pondence between the original real outside and its faithful 
copy inside Between the copy and the original there may be 
differences but, as copy and original they arc hound to have some 
point-to-point resemblance also. If the correspondence that 
we look for is not there in any one Ciise we put it down as 
false. It is this that is variously expressed hy a representative- 
perception -theorist like Locke or direcl-perception-thcorist 
like Reid or * Nro- Realist fi* like Russell and Alexander or 
** critical realists like Sellars, Pratt, Stout, Strong, and others. 
The chief defect in all such theories appears to me, to lie in 
starting with two worlds (the outer one being a ready-made 
one waiting to be copied by the mind), which is an assumption 
we are not warranted in making at the beginning of the 
epistemological enquiry. In view of the fact that all expla- 
nations must start from tlie subjective standpoint, and in view 
nevertheless, of the fact that individual minds have windows, 
we are not justiiied in starting with the assumption of two 
independent worlds. Let us for the time being forget that 
there is an outside independent ready-made reality and start 
from the mind and its contents only and look for evidences 
within it for a reality beyond itself. 

It is here that Psychology should come to our rescue. 
There is nothing in the mind, except the emotions, which was 
not previously in the senses. This, which is an acceptable 
statement, shows that in knowledge there is something that 
is given and something that is the interpretation. Just as in 
telegraphy the receiver only hears dots and dashes but interprets 
them in accordance with a common code as such and such 

13 
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ideas as found in the mind of the operator on the other side, 
even so in knowledge from the sense-data and interpretation 
we can read oif the reality beyond them. The receiving man 
may not hear the man operating utter those ideas or may not 
peep into his mind to read them, but with all that may, through 
a common medium and common code, know exactly what the 
operator may have wanted to communicate to him. Even so 
we may not know whether reality is, or is not, there. But 
we have the iicn^ous excitation and the mental interpretation 
of those. With these it is not hard to grant that the reality 
we interpret the nervous excitation to be, is there as interpreted 
by us. The evidence for reality existing as an independent 
entity, psychologically, is the way iji which sensations and 
perceptions are obtained and, logically, is the content of the 
interpreted ideas themselves. The ideas confidently refer us 
to a world of objects independent of the perceiving mind. 
Thus we come to have the perc^iver and the perceived thing, 
the knower and the thing known. This much of dualism is 
absolutely essential for any theory of knowledge. Corres- 
pondence between knowledge and the thing known is, like 
coherence among the ideas, only a partial statement about triitli. 

As against these a better way of expressing the nature of 
truth is this. The better way to be outlined below will take 
advantage of the valuable elements in both idealism and 
realism and synthesise them in a new way, fTevnns gives four 
stages in the discovery of scientific truth. They arc — (1) obser- 
vation of facts, (2) formulation of the hypothesis, (3) dedu(»- 
tive inferences from the hypothesis taken as true, (4) verification 
of those inferences with actual facts. A casual look over 
these steps will convince one of the fact that truth is neither 
pure mental construction nor merely something existijig 
independent of the mind. A fact is not known, and is much 
less true till it is scientifically explained, and the mental expla- 
nation in terms of hypothesis is not complete till it is verified 
with facta. Tlie interaction between mind and facts of nature 
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is very clearly brought out liere. it is in the interplay between 
the two tliat truth can be discovered. Bosanquet rightly says 
that that is true which we are obliged to assert. But what 
does that being obliged to assert de[)end upon ? His answer 
is that ** because we arc all obliged to think assertorily accord- 
ing to the same method, the results of our thinking form a 
corresponding system.” In answer to the other question 
whether this agreement of our knowledge depends on 
the agreement of the physical stimuli supplied to us by 
nature as well as on the hornogeneousness of our intelligences 
Bosanquet says that physical stimuli have no priority in 
knowledge and, therefore, tlie objectivity of knowledge must be 
explained (Uily in terms of menial const ruction. We fail to 
sec the point of ibis argument. Pliysical stimuli, as 
])bysical stimuli, have priority in knowledge. Perhaps what 
Bosanquet means is that physical stimuli are known only after 
they have been mentally interpreted. But the fact that mental 
intcrprclalion is not of nothing but oi something given by 
nature, shows that the interpretation must not be separated 
from the stiimilus. They must be taken as inseparable though 
distinguishable parts of an ideal unity. If so the idea of 
giving priority to the one or the other of these parts is not 

proper. In the act of knowing we must take both the mental 

interpretation and the stimulus as fnetors of equal imix)rtance 
in deciding the nature of truth eontained in knowledge. 
The defect of the idealist seems to be in making everything of 
mental construction and nothing of the stimuli. Tlie defect of 
realists lies in presupposing not only the existence of the physical 
stimuli, which he is entitled to, but also its nature as an extend- 
ed something. This latter is got only iti and through inter- 

pretation. The nature of the stimuli as material or as 
spiritual must come after interpretation. But its existence 
as affecting the mind through the senses must be assumed. 
If this is what is meant by the scnsuui or sense data of the 
realist it may be granted. 
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Hciice irutli must be explained in terms of mental construc- 
tion and stimuli, where the existence of the stimuli, is to be 
presupposed, though the nature thereof is 'to be determined in 
and through mental interpretation. We agree with the idealists 
in determining the starting-point and main procedure and the 
realist in insisting on the need for something more than 
coherence between ideas to establish truth. According to the 
theoi7 indicated above we pass from mind to reality, combining 
the good elements in the theories of both, idealists and realists, 
instead, of from reality to mind. 



THE PRIMARY NEGATIVE JUDGMENT 
. By 

Dhirijndra Mohan Dmtta, 

Pafnn Collvtjv. 

The question tliat we sliall try to answer iji this short paper 
is : How is the negative judgment first obtained ? To make 
the problem clear and precise with the lielp of a concrete illus- 
tration : On looking at a tree I pass the allirmalive judgments — 
“ There is a flower on this tree,** “ Tlie llower is red these 
judgments are said to be derived from perception and arc called 
perceptual judgments. But when on looking at the tree we 
pass the negative judgments — Thi‘re is no llower on this 
tree,** ** The leaves of this tree are not green ; ** can we say 
similarly that these negative judgments also are derived from 
{jcrception and that they also can be called perceptual 
judgments? 

The answer that will bo ordinarily given will he in the 
aflirniative. It is commonly believed that like an affirmative 
judgment, a negative judgment also is derived from perception 
and can be said to bo perceptual. But when we deeply think 
about the matter, the eleariiess and validity of this ordinary 
reply is found ^ to disappear into a series of doubts and 
difficulties. 

The very first doubt that presents itself is : The judgment 
“ There is a ilower ” or “ The flower is red ’* can be said to be 
perceptual 6 rca a. se it ean be said to be i ased on the perception 
of the flower or the red colour (as the ease may he). But if the 
judgment “ There is no flower ’* or “ The leaves are not green ’* 
is similarly to be called a perceptual judgment, we have to say 
on the perception of what tliis negative judgment is based. We 
cannot say that the judgment “ There is no flower in the tree ’* 
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is derived from the perception of the tree or that the judgment 
“ The leaves are not green is derived from the perception of the 
hrowji colour of the leaves. For Avhnt can he directly derived 
from these perceptions alone arc the judgments, '' There is a 
tree there ’* and “ Tlie leaves are brown,” respectively. 

It may be urged however that tliese negative judgments are 
based on the perception of the non-existence of a ilower and of 
the noii-existencc of green colour respectively. But this reply 
would only bring the dilliculty to a head. For the question 
would then arise — “ How is non-existence perceived? “ Though 
iji common parlance wc may glibly talk of the perception of the 
non-existcncc of a thing, as Jiuich ns that of its existence, a 
closer scrutiny reveals a serious dilliculty. For it is found that 
non-existeuce cannot possibly allect our senses as an existent 
object can and tluit consequently it cannot be understood Jiow it 
can become the object of a sense-perception. To be an object of 
perception, in the as an existing thing is, non-exist- 

ence has to become a positive entity and has, therefore, to cease 
to be non-existence. 

All attempt may be made, however, to avoid this objection b} 
.saying that though non-existence may not be perceived by itself 
as an independent entity it may be peiceivcd as tlie adjective or 
quality of a positive (or sensible) entity. Using the above illus- 
Iraliuns, it may be said lluiL wlien the tree is perceived it is per- 
ceived as being ehiiriieleri.sed by the non-existence of a flower 
and similarly that (be leaves are perceived as being ebaracterisetl 
by the absence of green eolour. But this reply is soon found out 
to be only concealing the dilliculty by temporarily putting it olT. 
For when it is further asked how non-existence even as a quality 
cun become the object of perception the old dilliculty reappears 
only ill a new form. 

It is found, therefore, that it is dilTicult to understand how 
non-exisleucc can he parccired either as a substantive or as an 
adjective. The locus of non-existence can of course he perceived 
as being a perceptible entity. But the perception of the locus 
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does not by itself aiiiount to ibo pem^ption of iioii-cxistencc, for, 
in that case we would judge tlu? non-existence of the flower on 
the tree, oven when there is flower on the tree, because, we have 
even then the perception of the locus, tht^ tree. 

An attein])t may be made, however, to defend, in a modified 
way, the view that th(i perception of tlie locus amounts to the 
knowledge of non-existence. Tt may Is* snid that it is only the 
perception of a hare locals that yields tlu‘ knowledge of the non- 
existence of an objc'ct in it. L(‘t us see if this defence can help 
us out of the difficulty. What is meant by a bare locus ? Does 
it mean a locus that is bare of all conhaits ? No, it cannot, for 
in that case* we could not know the absi'iicc of James from a 
place where there is John. Does it mean, then, bare of the 
particular object, the absence of which is known ? No, for, 
then the defence would bring us back to the old dilliculty. For 
it would mean that the non-t‘xistenco of A is known in X when 
the non-existenci* of A is lirn elred in X.. ( lonerally speaking a 

bare locus means nothing more than n locus in which there is 
absence of soiiK'thing. Now if in tlie perception of the bare 
locus, this element of barent'ss (or abseiici' of something) is not 
known, this pereoption would he usel(?>s lor the judgment of 
non-existence. But if the bareness or non-existence is known 
the old difficulty arises as to liow noii-exislencc can he known, 
through perception. It is found, therefore, that all attempts to 
derive the knowledge of non-exishmee or (lie negative judgment, 
from perception end in failures. What then is the source of the 
primary negative judgment ? Tn order to arrive at ii solution of 
this iiaflled ciupiiry let us examine closely the psychological 
process underlying a primary negative judgment ami compare it 
with that of a primary allirinativc judgment. 

In the case of a primary affirmative judgment, say, ‘Tliis is 
a flower * or ‘ This is green,’ something (‘ this ’) is presented to 
sense and we apply a concept to it or rather we bring it under 
a concept (‘ flower/ * green') and we obtain as a result tlii' judg- 
ment. But the primary negative jiidgiiieiit, say ‘ This is not 
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a flower, ' or * This is not green ' differs from the affirmative 
one in two important respeets. First, though the negative 
judgment also ro(]uires as itn basis the presentation of a 
positive character (say ‘ a fruit ’ or ‘ a brown colour ’ in 
tlic above instances) and though some concept also is applied 
to the presented something, the application of this concept 
is determined not so much by the presented (as in the case of 
the affirmative judgment) but by the tcill of the judging mind. 
Generally speaking, in the case of affirmation, the concept 
is suggested hy the presented, but in the cast* of negation 
it is the mind that suggests the conc('pt. In a word the negative' 
judgment is more subjective than the affirmative one. Secondly, 
in the ease of the affirmative judgmtmt the application of the 
concept to the i)resented is successful, but in the case of the 
negative judgment the concept suggc'stod by the mind is repelled 
by the presented ; there is a feeding of opposition, and the 
attempt to apply the concept fails. This failure is the very vein 
of the negative judgment ; it is its distinguishing feature. 

From the above comparison it appears, that though both the 
affirmative and the negative primary judgments have some presen- 
taliv(? basis in common, the underlying processes leading to the 
two judgments arc so different in important respects, that it 
cannot l)c said that they are both derived in tlic same way. But 
if we are to observe this important distinction, the two processes 
underlying the two judgments should receive two different names 
and the names arc to be found. Now the distinguishing feature 
of the process underlying the primary affirmative judgment, is the 
successful application of the concept to the presented, whereas 
that of the t)rocess underlying the negative judgment is un- 
successful application or rather non-application. If the former 
process is called perception the latter may be called non-percep- 
tion. The use of these two names would clearly recall to us the 
opposite nature of the two processes. 

If the above is granted, we are in a position to answer the 
question with which we started. The primary negative judgment 
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is derived from non-percepiion. It will be found that this reply« 
though obtained through a complicated process of arguments, is 
in harmony with commonsensc as well. When a man says — 
“ There is a tree here,** if he is asked “ How do you know? ** the 
reply that comes instinctively is Because I perceive it.'* But 
when he says — “ There is no tiger here,*’ if he is asked “ How do 
you know ? ** he would at once reply — “ Because! do not perceive 
it.*' It is evident from this, therefore, that he considers non- 
perception to be the basis of his negative judgment just as he 
thinks perception to be the basis of the afTirmative judgment. It 
stands both to reason and conimonsense, therefore, to say that a 
primary negative judgment is derived from non-perception. 

Though the grounds already set forth may make the above 
conclusion irresistible there may l)e two important objections 
that may make its acceptance difficult. We have to consider 
these objections, therefore, one by one. 

The first objection may arise thus : Non-perception is want 
of perception and therefore a kind of absence of knowledge, t.e., 
it is a form of ignorau(!C. To say, therefore, that non-perception 
yields a judgment is to liold that ignorance yields knowledge, and 
this is paradoxical if not positively absurd. This difficulty is 
apparently very great. J3ut it ceases to be so when it is remember- 
ed that by non-perception is not lueaiii here a mere vacant state 
of the mind but a baffled process of the mind, so that it cannot 
be likened to a non-entity that is incapable of producing any 
effect. The difficulty loses its force further, if we consider the 
fact that ignorance can and does actually yield a judgment, 
however paradoxical it might at first sight appear to be. For, the 
psychological judgment ‘ I do not know X ’ is based on nothing 
but the ignorance of X. The judgment ‘ There is no X ’ is the 
logical counterpart of that psychological judgment, just as the 
judgment ‘ There is a table here ’ is the counterpart of the judg- 
ment ' I see a table here.’ 

The second objection is much more important. It can be 
stated thus : can non-perception by itself alone yield the negative 
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judgment? If so, why should not the non-perception of a table 
in a dark room yield the judgment There is no table here ?’* 
We are to think, therefore, that non-pcrccption alone does not 
yield the negative judgment, that some other auxiliary factor is 
necessary for the purpose. A little consideration shows that the 
reason why the non-perception of the table in the dark does not 
yield the judgment about its non-existence is the knowledge of the 
fact that even if the table existed there it would not be i)erceived 
under those circumstances. This again lends us to think that 
the judgment about non-existence follows non-perception only 
when we are sure of the fact that the object, if it existed there, 
would have been perceived under those circumstances. But if that 
be true, we have to conclude that tlu^ judgment about non-exist- 
ence, i.c., the negative judgment in question, is not derived from 
non-perception hut from an inference based on the Uro premises, 
one expressing the fact of non-perception and the other the know- 
ledge that if the object existed it would have be(?n perceived under 
the circumstances. The form of this inference is : — ^If the tabic 
existed here it would have been perceived. It is not perceived 
here. Therefore, it does not exist here. 

Serious as this objection is, it is not unanswerable. There 
are at least two ways, one direct and the other indirect, in which 
it can be removed. 

The indirect reply would be If the negative judgment 
in question be the conclusion derived from a syllogistic 
inference, one of tlie permises of that syllogism must be 
negative. Wherefrom is that negative judgment obtained ? If 
that again be derived from an inference, the process would lead 
to an infinite regress. But if that is not dei ivcd from an inference 
it must be known immediately. It has to be granted, therefore, 
that some negative judgments are obtained through an immediate 
source. And those judgments, not being derived inferentially, are 
nothing hut primary negative judgments obtained through an 
immediate source of knowledge. And we have already shown 
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that that immediate source cannot be called perception, but may 
be called non-perception. 

But the direct reply to the objection would be— It is true that 
the non-perception of a thing does not always yield the non-exist- 
ence of the thing. But this should not lead us to suspect that 
when it does, it does it with the help of sonic other knowledge. 
On the contrary, it may be thought that non-perceptioni does hy 
itself yield the knowledge of non-existence normally, but it does 
not do so when there is a positive hindrance to il, such as a 
cause for doulit or disbelief. The reasonableness of lliis defence 
would be more evident when we compare the case of non-percep- 
tion with that of perception. Tiie perception of an object also 
does not always yield the knowledge of its existence. The per- 
ception of a table in mirror, however clear il may be, does not 
lead to the judgment of the existence of the table in the mirror. 
But does this justify us to hold that when on the perception of 
the table on the floor we judge its existence, there, there is some 
other premise whieh along with that expressing the perception 
constitutes an inference regarding the existence of the table ? If not, 
is it not also reasonable to think that the non-perception of a thing 
yields the judgment about the non-existence of the thing, except 
when there is a positive hindrance such as some cause for doubt 
or disbelief. The case of non-iwrccpt ion, is, therefore, on a par 
with that of perception, in this resjieci, and if the objet'tion does 
not apply against perception, it cannot apply against non-percep- 
tion, as well. We are to recognise however, that tlie objection, 
thougli untenable contains a valuable truth. 

Whenever from the non-perception of a thing we pass the 
judgment about its non-existence, there is, of course, the negative 
guarantee that if the object existed il would have been perceived. 
But this guarantee may Ih' looked ujxui as a canon of non-perception. 
It is not ordinarily present in our consciousness and lienee cannot 
be counted as a factor resixinsible for the belief in the judgment. 
But when the occasion arises for testing or strengtliening the 
belief it may be used for the removal of obstacles. In the case 
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of perception also the necessity for such testing or corroboration 
may be felt and lienee in this respect, also, non-perception is on a 
par with perception. 

If these replies are deemed satisfactory then it ran be con- 
cluded that the primary negative judgment is derived from an 
immediate source of knowledge that is different from perception 
and can be called non-perception. 



DHARMA AS A SUBSTANCE IN JATNA PHILOSOPHY. 

By 

Hauisatya Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L. 

The word, Dharma, is ordinarily understood to mean a 
moral act or a system of moral practices. Occasionally in the 
ortliodox system of Indian Philosophy, attempts are made to 
invest the word with a super-ethical significance. In such cases, 
Dhamn seems to mean ‘ the nature,’ ‘ the essence ’ or ‘ the 
attribute * of a substance. In Buddhist system too, Dhanmi has 
the usual ethical sense; but in many places, it stands for a 
cosmic law, «.(/., ' the law of progi-ossivc causality * or ‘ the law of 
Impermanence.’ The conception, however, of Dhnrma 
as a non-psychical world-substance is peculiar to Jaina 
philosophy. 

In the Jaina system, Dharma has a peculiar sense in addi- 
tion to its ordinary ethical significance. It is said to 
be a real non-psychical substance. Like tlie Principle of 
mutation, the Principle of Rest and Space, it is formless 
(Amuria), It pervades the whole of the LSfcdAaM or ‘ filled 
space ’ and has * innumerable ’ {Asamhhyeya) Pradesas or parts; 
hence it is one of the five Astikdyas or ‘ embodied substances.* 
It is certai nly ‘ immaterial ’ and ' eternal ’ and as a substance- 
in-itself, strictly ‘ inactive.* It does not exist in the AIdka. 

Dharma is described as the * Gati-kdranam,' i.r., the cause 
of motion. This definition, however, does not mean that it 
moves the things. Dharma is clearly stated to be a ‘ Niskriya ’ 
or inactive substance. How then, can it be said to he the cause 
of motion? liiii the V ah irahga-HeUi or the Udasina-HStu of 
the Motion of a thing, inasmuch as it only hclp^^ the motion 
of a thing. A material substance or soul moves of itself; 
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Dhamm does not actually and actively move it; what it does 
is simply to assist or make possible the motion. The author of 
Dravya-Saligraha says : — Dharma helps the movement of the 
moving Matter or Soul just as water, that of a moving fish; it 
does not move the non-moving.” The example of water and the 
moving fish is resorted to also by Kundakundacharyya and other 
Jaina writers. ” Know that Dharma helps the movement of 
Jiva and Pudgala just as water does that of amoving fish.” — 
Panchastikaya-Samayasara, The author of Tallcarthasdra also 
has said, ” Dharma is what helps the movement of things which 
are moving of, and by themselves. Souls and Material substances 
resort to Dharma when they are to move, just as fish take the 
help of water when they move.” Brahma-ddva illustrates the 
indirect and non-active causality of Dharma in effecting the 
movements of things in the following way. A Siddha is a 
perfectly emancipated soul having no connection with the world 
of ours. He does neither help nor is helped by any being on 
earth. He does not lead a man to Liberation. Yet when a 
man contemplates on the nature of a Siddha in a reverential 
attitude and thinks that he too is like the Siddha in his essential 
nature, possessed as he is of Infinite Faith, Knowledge, etc., — 
well, the man gradually moves towards the attainment of Siddha- 
hood. In this case, the man moves towards Liberation, of and 
by himself; yet, the Siddha is in a real sense the cause of his 
Liberation. In the same way, Dharma, although it docs not 
actually and actively push or move things, is a real cause or 
condition of their motion. 

The Principle of Dharma does not extend beyond the 
Lokakdia. This is the reason why the Emancipated Soul, al- 
though it has the inherent capacity to rise upwards stops at the 
SiddhaSUa, the top of the universe and cannot move in the Aloka 
or the infinite Void Space beyond. The existence of dharma 
within the confines of the Ldkdkdia is one of the marks which 
distinguish the Lbka from the Aloka. In order that substances 
can exist in a world and there be order and system 
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in it, there must be motion in it. It is thus Dharma 
that makes the LOka possible. At the same time it 
should never be forgotten that Dhama is nothing more than 
the assisting cause of Motion. It is because substances move and 
stop by themselves and Dharma cannot move them when they 
are to stop that things do not continuously fly in Space. Dharma 
is thus only one of the conditions of the order or system in the 
world. 

Dr. Seal seems to think that Dharma is more than the 

accompanying cause of movement.*’ He says, — “ it is 

something more, — it is the cause (or condition) of the system 
of movements the fact of an order in the movements, 
of Jiva and Piidgala.” He makes Dhiinnn somewhat 
like the Pre-established Harmony of Leibnitz and bases his 
theory on the utterances of Prahhachandra — “ Sakrid- 
gnti ijugapad-bhavi-gati.'* It is doubtful, however, if 
Prahhachandra really meant Dharma to be such a cause of the 
order or system in the movements of things. Dharma is, no 
doubt, one of the ciiuses of such an order; but, for the purposes 
of the order or the system in the movement of things, other 
principles in addition to Dharmat are necessary. You cannot 
say that water alone is the cause of the well-ordered movement 
of a number of iish in a tank; for the purpose of the well-ordered 
movement of the fish, the nature of the fish themselves is as 
much responsible as the existence of water in the tank. In 
Pramhjakamala~Mdrtan4<^y Prahhachandra says : 

“ Virddapaimnna Sakah^jlra-piidgald^raynh Sakrid^gataya^ 
Sadhara ha-vah yn- ii i m it fa peksha, Y uga pad-rhdvi-ga t itedd^kasa ra^~ 
salila^raydndka-matitya'gati’-val, Tatha SakaUhJlvapudgala- 
Mifayali Sddhdra7ia~cdlnja~nimitfdpeksha, Y iigapadchdcustJiiti- 
tradeka-kuti^dirayanidia-hudaradMitivat. Yatlu Sadharayam 
Nimittam Sa Dhanuddharma Scha Tdhhydm Find Tad-gaii- 
sthiti-kdryasyd^sambhaedt.* ’ 

These passages mean : The individual movements of all 

the Souls and the Material substances are dependent upon a 
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common external condition because of the simultaneity of these 
movements just like the movements of a number of fishes which 
are dependent upon the water of one pond. In the same way, the 
stoppages of nil the Souls and the Material substances are depend- 
ent uxion a common external condition, because of the simul- 
taneity of these stoppages just like the staying of a number of 
plums, etc., in one pot. These common conditions are respectively 
Dharnia and Adharma ; without these, the above motion and 
stoppage arc impossible.” 

It would appear from the above passages of Prabhachaiidra 
that the simultaneous motions of a number of things are evidence 
of the reality and substantiality of Dharma. Merc simultaneity 
of movements, however, is no more order or system than their 
succession. There may be simultaneity of movements without 
their being any order in them. A fish for example, may run 
towards the north in a pond, while a inani may swim towards 
the east, a twig which has fallen into the water may iloat to- 
wards the west and a piece of stone may be going down- 
wards in the water. All these movements may be simultaneous 
and these movements are possible because of water, the 
medium of motions in this case. Yet no one would see any 
order in these movements, although they are simultaneous. 
It is thus that Dlianm may account for the simultaneous 
motions of things without being responsible for the order or 
system in them. It is conceived as a strictly passive substance. 
It may be one of the conditions of ordered motions; hut it is 
never an active agent and as such, you cannot fix upon Dharma 
as the sole cause or condition of the order or the system of 
motions in the universe. 

It seems accordingly that Professor CJiakravarti’s criticism 
of Dr- Seal's theory of Dharma is cjuite pertinent. Professor 
Chakravarti however introduces the principle of Adhanm to 
explain the order in motions. His position seems to be that 
Adhanna, the principle of Best is hgiediy prior to Dharma, 
so that order or system becomes the result of Dharma seeking 
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to counteract or — ^rather, to modify the influence of Adharmu. 
Here we cannot agree with the learned Professor. It should 
never be forgotten that both D/iarmri and Adharma are passive 
principles. Their existence may be a help to the growth of 
order or system in movements but certainly they are utterly 
incapable of taking an active initiative in this matter in any 
way. 

The truth is that neither Dlnininit nor Adhnnna, nor Kka^n 
nor Kdla, — none of these x)assivc principles — can be snid to bring 
about the order or system in the movements of substances, either 
jointly or severally, — although their existence may be a help to 
it. lligorouK monism here would probably introduce the 
principle of one ultimate Reality or substance to t^xplain the 
order in the universe and Theism posits (Jod for this purpose. 
Jaiiia philosophy is opposed to extreme monism and to Theism 
as well. To explain the ordered motions, and for the matter 
of that, order in Ibo universe, we must fall back upon the essen- 
tial nature of Jiva and Piidgala, the two principles which 
move of, and by themselves. The principle of life is essentially 
the same in all the divas, so that their functionings, activities 
aj)d movements must be similar and have even a famiiy likeness. 
If in addition to this we take into account the fact that these 
divas work within the bounds of the same Kdhi, AkCiS’i^ Dimrma 
and Adhinna and Pudgnht, w(! shall sec that an order and 
system is bound to grow among them. As regards the order 
in the purely material phejiomena we tliink Jaijiism would have 
no objection to subscribing to the up-to-date scientilic explana- 
tion of it. Like tlie scientists of modern times, the dainas 
may say that the order in material phenomena is due to the 
iiiituro of the material substances, (heir mass and motion, tlie 
law of gravity, the principles of attraction and repulsion inherent 
in them. Here, again, it may be said iliat the existence of 
Dhanna, Adharma, ikasa and Kala is a great help, — nay, a 
nine qud won — to the growth of order in the purely material 
phenomena. Even the existence of ^Suuls in the universe helps 
15 
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the growth of order in material phenomena because the matter 
or Pudgala in the universe is from the beginningless time con- 
tinually shaping itself or being shaped in accordance with the 
needs and inclinations of the infinite number of Jivas existing 
and struggling in the world. Thus it is that order or system in 
the movements of substances is primarily due to the active nature 
of the substances themselves and that the growth of this order 
is helped by the existence not only of Dharma but of Adharma^ 
ika^a, etc., etc. The author of the Taltrarihhrajft-rartUha lays 
emphasis on the initiative taken by the substances in the 
matter of their moving or stopping and calls Dharma and 
Adharma simply Upaqrahaht. A blind man, he points out, takes 
the help of a stick, wben walking; the stick does not make 
him move but only helps him in his moving. 

If the stick were an active agent, it would have moved 
even senseless and .sleeping men. The stick is thus an Upagra- 
haka of the blind man’s motion. Light, again, helps the power 
of vision; the Eyes have the power of vision and Light docs not 
generate it. If light were an active agent, it would have made 
even senseless and sleeping men .sec. Light is thus an Upagnl- 
haka of the power of vision. “In the same way,” he says, 
" Souls and Material substances move or stop, of and by them- 
selves. Dharma and Adharma are only Upagrahaka of the 
passive conditions of their motion and stoppage. They are not 
the Karla or active generators of motion and rest. If they were 
Karts or active agents, motion and stoppage would have been 
impossible.” He shows how Dharma and Adharma, if conceived 
as active principles, would make motion and rest impossible. 
Dharma and Adharma are cosmic principles, pervading the 
whole of the world through and thi-ough. Now, if Dharma wore 
to move a thing Adharma would have at once stopped it, — thus 
making motion absolutely impossible in this world. In the 
same way, if Adharma were to stop a thing, Dharma would 
have at once moved it thus making stoppage absolutely impossi- 
ble in this world. AkalaAka-Dcva accordingly argues that if 
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Dharma and Adharmn were more than passive principles, motion 
and rest would have been impoHsible in this world. Motion and 
Best are due to the functioning of Souls and Material substances. 
Dharma and Adhanna only help them and in a sense make them 
I)Ossible. May we not go further and say that ordered motion 
and ordered rest also are due to the functioning of Souls and 
Material substances and not to Dharma and Adharma either 
jointly or severally, although these help them and as we have 
said before, make them possible? 

The Jainn Philosophei-s contend that it is not reasonable 
to hold that Dharma and Adharma are not real substances on 
the ground that their reality is not a matter of perception 
(Pratyaksa). We arc bound to and as a matter of fact, we 
do admit the reality of many things which we do not actually 
perceive. The moving and stopping things must have some 
substances which help their motions and stoppages ; this mode 
of reasoning leads us to admit the reality of Dharma and 
Adharma. Some contend that Ahdia may be supposed to be 
the condition of Motion and that we need not consequently posit 
Dharma as a real substance over and above Akasa. The Jaina 
philosophers point out that Akasa is what gives space to subs- 
tances. This function of giving space is obviously different 
from assisting the motion of a moving thing. Essentially 
different functions prove tlie existence of essentially different 
substances and hence Dliarma must bo supposed to be an indepen- 
dent substance. Besides, if Akdh were the medium of motion, 
things would have gone into the Aloka and actually moved there 
just as they do in the Loka or the world of ours. The fact that 
the Aldka which is a part of Skasa is absolutely devoid of all 
substances (even the Siddhas cannot enter it !) shows that Dharma 
is a real substance which is absent in the AWka and which 
per\'ades the Loka and thereby makes the distinction between 
the LOA’u and the .l/d/i(i possible and real, 'riierc is another 
class of thinkers who urge that it is .idrsia which causes the 
uiotion of a substance and that wc need not admit the reality 
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of D/tanwi. AdfsLa, however, means the effect of good or 
had deeds done by a conscious lieing. Admitting for the sake 
of ai'gurrient that Afirsta is competent to effect the movements 
of a conscious Being how are we to account for the notion of a 
purely Material Substance whicli has nothing to do with ethical 
acts and lliereby with Atlrs(a ? Here it should be recalled 
once more that DIumnu, as tlie Jainas conceive it, is not a 
substance that moves tilings but only helps their motion. The 
concejition of such a medium of Motion is a logical necessity. 
The doctrine of Adrstn, thus cannot bar out the possibility of 
Dhanna as a real non-psychical substance. 

In conclusion, we feci inclined to examine the attempt to 
trace a connection between the metaphysical and the ethical 
significances of the words, and Atiharma in the Jaina 
philosophy. D/u/ruu/ is the principle of Motion and Adluinwt, 
of Best, fn Indian ethics, the word Ditunna signifies Merit ; 
i,r,, a good act and Adhnnna, Demerit or a vicious act. There 
is a tendency to think that the metaphysical sense of Dharmu is 
its old and original significance which has determined its ethical 
sense later on. It is pointed out that the JTva. or the Soul is 
“ Uddha-fjoi,'* /.c., has a natural tendency to rise upwards and 
Uhftrim as the principle of Motion is what helps the Soul in 
this its motion towards the blissful upper regions. But a Soul 
is enabled to go upwards only by doing good pious deeds. Thus 
the Avord, Dluirma which originally meant the principle that 
helps the Soul in its motion upwards came to signify a good or 
meritorious act. In the same way, it is said, Adhanna whicli 
is a principle helping the .stoppage of a Soul in this universe 
came to he identified with Papa or sinful acts AvJjicJj cause the 
continuance of the Soul in the Saihsdra, We confess, we are 
unable to accept these theories. To us it appears that the 
above-alleged connection hclw^eii the metaphysical and the cthi- 
cid senses of Dharant or Adlairaia could neither he logical nor 
chroJiological. There can he no justification for our thinking 
that Dhanna as the principle of Motion, is what helps the Soul 
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in its natural tendency to rise upwards. In daina metaphysics, 
Dimwu is simply the principle of Motion. It hel])s not only 
the Jiva hut the Pntlgaht in its motion. And then, why should 
we suppose that Dharma as the principle of Motion assists the 
Soul in its tendency to move tipmnh only ! Wl)en a Soul goes 
down to any of the seven infernal regions, I think it is Dharma 
which helps it in its motion downwards. Dharma as a meta- 
physical principle thus assists the downward motion of the 
Soul as well and as effectively as it docs its upwards motion, 
and it is conse(|uently impossible to trace any connection 
between Dharma in its sense of a good act and Dharma as the 
metaphysical principle of motion In the case of Adliarma, too, 
it may he said that it is the principle which assists the Soul 
in its stay or stoppage in the blissful upper regioji, — just as well 
as it helps it in its stay in this vinhapi)y earth or miserable hell. 
It is thus impossible to connect Adhanna, the principle of Rest 
with Adhanna, the ethically bad deed. Nor can it be said that 
as virtue consists in activity, the ethical sense of the word, 
Dharma, is in some way connected with its metaphysical sense. 
Supreme virtue or merit in Jaina ethics, — in fact, in all the 
systems of Indian ethics, — docs not always consist in a state of 
activity. A calm state of Rest is always extolled and insisted 
on, and as such, virtue may be said to he more in Adliarma than 
in Dharma. 

The fact is that the conceptions of Dharma and Adharma 
as non-psychical principle of Motion and Rest arc peculiar to 
•laina philosophy and it is futile to attempt to find out a coimcc' 
tiou between their ethical and metaphysical senses. 




Maya 

By 

C. T. Srinivasan, M.A. 

Annamalai University, 

The Snitis are genernlly accepted and quoted in Indian 
philosophy as authoritative and final because of their most 
rational methods. Those methods themselves, being perfectly 
rational, are not based upon any previous authorities. Hence 
their supreme importance in our systems of thought. Several 
heroes of thought mentioned in the different Upanisnds like 
Janaka, Sanatkumara, Yajiiavalkya, etc., do not quote 
authorities, nor do they simply dogmatise^ but by taking the 
totality of our actual experience construct an all-comprehensive 
and rational system. Where even reason fails to explain certain 
actual experiences, they finally appeal to our intuition which 
comes to be the final limit of thought. 

Thus the method pursued by Yajiiavalkya in the Brhad^ 
dranynhi to establish Reality takes at first the form of an 
appeal to our ordinary experience and then of a judgment on the 
nature of that Reality which is present to our experience, or 
consciousness, in one phrase, our sense-of-the-present or the 
waking. Judged in that way, we can distinguish the Real from 
what is given and taken to be real in our individual experience. 
Beyond the conceptual level, transcending the merely perceptual 
and sensational levels of experience, there are the ethical, aesthe- 
tic, the religious and the speculative levels of experience. All 
these modes of construction adopted and followed by the scien- 
tists and the Western philosophers have reference only to our 
waking mood, or state which is only one aspect of the Reality in 
Yajiiavalkya’s system, the other two aspects being the 
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Dream and the state of dreamless sleep. That we have a memory 
or consciousness of these three states could never be doubted. 
But a consciousness of three states appearing as three and identi- 
fying itself with them is itself Maya *’ which appears to be but 
really is not. For we do not find these three states either as 
successive in one time-series or co-ordinate in space. Therefore, 
they are not true to the real or intuitional level of experience. 
Mandukya ITpani^ad is wholly devoted to an examination of 
the Ideality in its apparent dynamic aspect known as three states, 
which is only a garb worn by the Reality as it were. 

Experience becoming compounded with the whole of 
Reality, we come to find degrees of Reality and levels of experi- 
ence of which one and all belong (0 the field of MiYA — a 
word pregnant with meaning. Transcending both the ego and 
the non-ego as our very consciousness, yet underlying both as 
pure consciousness, is MAYi, the entire possibility of experience 
known as the Universe. It is Gentile’s Mind as pure Act, which 
ho considers as the ultimate Reality but is in Yujnavalkya’s 
system, called Brahman by courtesy. Bradley asserts that exis- 
tence is not the Reality out Reality must exist, i.r., exisience 
is only a form of appearance of the real. This view brings the 
Reality down to the conceptual level of experience, because exis- 
tence implies time. But time being an appearance only, the 
Reality Absolute must necessarily be beyond our i<lcas of existence 
(sat) or non-existence (asal), Ilegnl’s conception is the best 
that we can possibly have, although his Absolute Idea does not 
really transcend the subject-object relativity though he asserts 
it docs. A few lines from Bosanquet arc to the point : 
“ Thought always (|imlifies a Real, though not always rightly. 
TJie spatio-temporal existence of the nature of a succession of 
events ad infinitum, is th(‘ common ground, 'riiought furiiishes 
us with an idea of self-realisation, of completeness and perfection. 

But nothing perfect can appear in that scries at beat only 

a quasi-perfection by a compromise For us the Real does not 

move from its nature though it reveals it.” Such statements are 
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rather of the nature of dogmatic assertion when their methods 
have failed to substantiate or guarantee the truth of their conclu- 
sions. We too have our Saftkhya system which is equal to these 
scientific speculations of the West. Both begin with a rational 
system but end in unproved conclusions. 

The whole of experience or existence could be viewed as the 
dynamic or the functional mode of Reality. Consciousness 
arising from an antithesis between a subject and an object, is 
the entire empirical Reality. Tf a complete comprehension is 
possible of the actual Reality we have in our experience, that 
alone must be the ultimate Reality. At best it is only a specu- 
lative ideal, for consciousness is not capable of a complete com- 
prehension of itself. Wliat consciousness does is different from 
what it means. It is able to explain everything else but not itself. 
In itself it means mere “ Knowingness ” in the ultimate Reality 
of God because complete knowledge is the ideal of all thought. 
What constitutes “ Knowingness” is consciousness, the material 
of which knowledge is made. When both become indistinguish- 
able, it is identical with Reality. Hegel says : “ The otherness or 
error as cJinccllcd is itself a necessary moment of truth, which is 
only in so far as it makes itself its own result.” This aspect of 
Reality is termed the empirical consciousness or MAYA. As 
such it is not unreal to and in itself, only it is not the Real. 
MAYA thus is (aal) and is not (itmt). As an empirical fact it is 
because we see the extrjiordinary power of the Universe as a whole 
persisting in and as our consciousness, which does not desert us 
even in our dreams. It really is not because, it is nowhere in the 
perfect knowledge which is identical with the Ultimate Reality. 
The Upanisads point out such a Reality which everyone can ex- 
perience in deep sleep. An actual experience of absolute non- 
duality in our so-called sleep is the speculative ideal in the conscious 
states, waking and dream where the apparent duality is trying 
to abolish itself. As Saftkara beautifully puts it, consciousness is 
itself MAYi in its limited scope and in its fullest or true nature 
Brahman. 

16 
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God or the Reality in Yajnavalkya’s system is the entire 
possibility of consciousness or to put it figuratively the totality 
of the real plus the unreal. It is Reality because it retains its 
true or uiichaiiging nature in all of its supposed manifestations. 
Even if we were to grant Bergson’s Eternal Change as the high- 
est Reality, the Eternal Changingness does not itself change and 
the Ghangelcssness of the Eternal Change must be granted. 
Hence Bergson’s Eternal Change is only a partial view of the 
Changeless Reality. The world is the content of consciousness 
but all that is possible in consciousness is only a partial or limited 
view of it. It is consciousness because it is limited and the 
limitation is its own because of its nature of partial view only. 
Consciousness therefore docs not get rid of or traiiseeud its own 
forms of space, time and causation, the limiting factors. A 
point of view implies a self-limitation with its necessary adjunct 
of un individnalisalion. Individuality as the central point is 
thus an illusion arising no doubt out of the basic Reality under- 
lying all consciousness yet retaining its orginal principle of pure 
self-consciousness, for ever in all its manifestation. This is 
the active or will aspect of consciousness which is best realised 
in the individuality. 

Reality by itself must be consciousness in its true nature, 
i.e., in its entirety We have such a Reality in the state of 
dreamless sleep. It is Reality by Itself Alone without an indivi- 
dual consciousness persisting in it. Because of its own self- 
limitation consciousness or mind can have only a partial view of 
Reality. This self -limitation is the very nature of conscious- 
ness in its partial aspect only wiiicli splits itself as the individual 
and as the world hut hiding at tJic same time the fictitious 
nature of this division. Bream-consciousness is a line example 
of the enveloping nature of consciousucss which by itself acts 
as the covering sheath or Amrana to what it seems to do. 

Reality, on the other hand, is of the nature of complete 
consciousness. Otherwise individual consciousness is neither 
possible nor explicable. This pure self-conscious principle 
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spreads itself, as it were, into different but artificial or illusory 
centres of consciousness just like the one sun being scattered 
manifold on the waves of the ocean. But the original feature 
of llciility as coniplcte consciousness remains iiriaffecled although 
reflected in these centres as their saving factor, so to speak. 
The phenomenon of manifestation cannot and docs not affect 
the Reality as a whole, for manifestation is the feature of 
consciousness in its limited aspect only. Ilcncc God as the 
individual is not a fall, for the error or ignorance is with the 
individual who is completely enveloped as it were by a displaying 
but all the same deceptive consciousness. God knows himself 
by His complete consciousness of Himself and individuality or 
the partial aspect of consciousness is a reflection of that 
principle only. 

Knowledge means completest individual satisfaction. 
Perfection is thus the implicit ideal of all consciousness because 
perfection is its very nature; and a complclc knowledge means 
this perfection. Light is neither a virtue nor an error in the 
sun whose very nature implies an eternal illumination of the 
universe. So also Knowledge is neither a virtue nor a blemish 
in the Reality wdiose very natui*e being the ultimate ideal of 
Knowledge implies AIl-Kiiowingness. The ess(‘ncc of AII- 
Kiiowingncss is consciousness only. Bui mere consciousness 
viewed as distiucl from its true or complete form, namely, 
Knowledge, has neither knowing nor not-knowing Conscious- 
ness as it is or in fact, has two such possibilities, ignorance 
and knowledge*. Ignorance of Reality is diu' to the assurance 
of Reality present in consciousness— the reason wljy consciousness 
is always faithful to itself. Dream-world is taken to be real 
as long as the consciousness of that state remains. Being true 
to itself is not a defect on that account. This aspect of con- 
sciousness is known as AvuJyd or prim/eval ignorance as per 
empirical standard. 

Knowledge is the true nature of the Reality and as it 
completely absorbs within itself consciousness, individuality is 
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completely absent in it. In the empirical state wo find con- 
sciousness as a process whoso aim is complete knowledge or 
perfect satisfaction and only in this partial view, we have a 
possibility of both knowledge and ignorance in it. One thinks 
he is an individual, born and living as one among many in a 
world of mariifold variety, and he will ultimately cease to be. 
As long one is conscious of these, these factors will continue in 
consciousness, for consciousness is extremely powerful as a will- 
to-be. If man is conscious of a world and of his imperfections, 
all these, as impressions, will appear as permanent realities since 
consciousness is always powerful enough to afhrm itself. As a 
consequence such an individuality with such a partial view of 
himself must continue in time or duration which is only the 
form of consciousness in its limited aspect. Thus said Yajha- 
valkya to the bewildered Maitreyi, ** Individuality being des- 
troyed after death, no consciousness remains. Thus, 0 1 
Maitreyi, I hold.” (5 Brah. I ch. ver.) Time is only eternity, 
the characteristic of Beality reflected as a continuous flow or 
succession in consciousness. Life is duration and life or con- 
sciousness can be distinguished only when there is individuality. 
When life is merged into consciousness and consciousness into 
life, both become indistinguishable, /.c., there is no consciousness 
or mind as a separate individuality. Consciousness and the 
individual both mean the same thing, being the partial aspect 
of the Beality characterized by the term knowledge. The indivi- 
dual is not there as the individual but God is there. The 
individual’s memory of “ I slept ” is based upon intuition only 
and is evidence enough of the fact of God’s eternal purity and 
permanent knowing. Sleep only shows the absence of self- 
consciousness as an individual, but does not prove the absence 
of God’s krjowing. “ There is no loss of knowing to the Beal 
Kno wer. ’ * (Brhad. , ^-4-30) . 

In the empirical state with its inexorable laws of Time, 
Space and Causation, “ knowingness ” involves two aspects, one 
appearing to precede the other. Consciousness or mind acts 
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as the cause and knowledge is its ultimate result. Knowledge 
is thus the ideal and also the * urge ’ of all consciousness. It 
could be easily discerned how the effect is the cause of the cause. 
The conception of time, the necessary form wliicli all conceptions 
take, creates this artificial division into cause and effect. In 
truth both are identical. 'Jliere is neither cause nor effect, 
since complete knowingness is the very nature of Reality and 
as such includes consciousness and overflows it. The sense 
of time-space-causation exists, c.g., only in two stalest the 
Waking and the Dream and is entirely absent or lost in the 
Dreamless sleep (Brhnd., 8-4-21, 22). 

As there is no time in the Reality there arc no intermediate 
stages in knowing. The sun does not attain its brilliancy, 
every day, by a gradual ascent, degree by degree nor loses it 
by its descent, degree by degree Knowing is not even an act 
from the point of view of Reality. (rod*s consciousness as an 
individual is one such artificial intermediate stage in that act 
of knowing which comes to be the empirical consciousness, 
with all its distinguishable features as will, intellect, space, 
time and causation. Tn God, all these are indistinguishable as 
there is only one complete knowingness, j^fcrc consciousness 
wliich is involved in that knowingness is not a power as against 
and for God, although in itself it is powerful enough to create 
not only the cgocs but also the non-ego. 

There is one curious fact which claims our attention here. 
There is only one eternal non-ego as the Universe while there 
arc a number of egoes all playing their parts in it. Though 
change is the eternal law of the Universe, yet as the only one 
Universe appearing in Consciousness it docs not cliange. There 
is plurality of egoes but no plurality of the whole Universes. 
The Universe as the central object in consciousness is one whole. 
Mere consciousness, though it means nothing in that complete 
knowing, is a power in itself and it includes both the ego and 
the non-ego, for both are its manifestations. If only one is the 
fact, all plurality must be an illusion. The plurality of egoes 
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only sbows and emphasises this fact. The permanent character 
of one Universe shows the permanent character of consciousness 
as a power which retains its true nature of purity and non- 
duality, in spite of the fictitious centres of consciousness which 
seem to come and go. These hetitious individuals in order to be, 
must he born out of it and live cognising the same Universe 
and again get absorbed into it without causing an addition by 
their presence or a loss by their absence. The light of the sun 
is neither iiurreascd nor diminished by the reflection being 
continuously formed and lost on the waves of the ocean. The 
whole of the Universe exists in fact as a concrete content 
of that power known as consciousness. The individual self- 
consciousness completes the process called the Universe. Self- 
consciousness is the end in view of the experience known as the 
Universe. 

Thus we see that knowingness is the v(*ry nature of God 
or the Ultimate Reality. Consciousness is the ('ssence of that 
knowing and the Universe is the content of that consciousness. 
Th(j animate is the active aspect and the inanimate is the 
necessary but passive aspect of that consciousness. Without 
these two consciousness will cease to be a poAver, for power 
diunands two forces, one to react to, or co-operate with, the 
other. Consciousness in its limited aspect must imply a subject 
and an object and thus involves a simple act. This supreme 
power or Mdy(%3fihii inherent in the mere consciousness- 
in God it is a perfect knowingness or Jnana-Sakti — 
create the whole of the non-self or we may say, the whole 
Universe for view. 

We have seen that consciousness is only an intermediate 
stage in the complete knowledge from the empirical standpoint. 
Tt is only at this level that Reality, as a power, creates artificial 
grades or degrees of reality ranging from the mere substance 
to a self-consciousness. Tf knowledge is an accomplished fact, 
the intermediate stages are unreal. Even in the partial vieiv 
with its resultant division, one does not stop with mere 
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consciousness. Consciousness must reach the stage of full 
knowledge. In Hegel’s words Reality is already an accom- 
plished fact to and for itself and docs not require to wait for 
us. That it does so wait is the illusion in which we live and 
which is the sole active principle upon which interest in the 
world rests.” There is in fact no such distinction between 
the stage of mere consciousness and the stage of complete 
knowledge in the Reality. All these must be unreal there and 
Maya is the term used to denote it. 

Empirical consciousness is a power in and by itself but 
is meiiniugless in the uliiinate Reality. It is Maya from the 
point of view of the Reality, i.c., unreal in its true aspect but 
power enough in its display to itself. It is not merely con- 
sciousness, as we know it but includes life as an orgiinic whole. 
That is why consciousness is a power. It is a power that 
creates life and becomes conscious of it through the very life. 
An individual is life plus mind and this supreme ))ower called 
Mdyd is both the universe and a consciousucsss of it, including 
the plurality of the egoes and the oneness of the universe that 
creates them. The many-ness of the egoes is the eternal recog- 
nition of its oneness. God’s knovvingness is never lost even 
in the minutest aspect of the manifestation of the e.<^.sence of 
His knowingne.ss. As a manifestation, Mdyd or consciousness 
(existence or life) is a power and a supreme force but meaning- 
less in the ultimate Reality whose other names arc Knowledge 
and Truth. 

When we begin to analyse that knowledge, the syndwl of 
all perfection, we get the univer.se and a consciousness of it in 
the individual. About the content of that knowledge who can 
know if there is a content at all ? To know Reality, as it is, 
would require another Reality to comprehend it, ad inJiniUim, 
which is absurd. The fact that we cannot grasp it shows that 
there is no other reality and that the plurality of egoes and the 
content of their consciousness are both unreal. That is Maya 
which as mere consciousness — really an indistinguishable factor 
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in the iicality — ^is in itself powerful enough to assume a reality 
and appear itself as a universe to the centres of consciousness 
which it creates in itself — ^all these of course not affecting the 
integrity either of itself or of its real basis. 

In that ultimate Reality or complete knowledge there cannot 
be any possibility of any such division or analysis. Even when 
wo take this mere consciousness and follow it up in all its 
processes as the so-called developments, we end only where we 
begin, as the divided aspect of the universe collapses into an 
unity in self-consciousness. And when consciousness is purged of 
all its illusions of plurality, — time, space and causation, — what 
we have is only pure consciousness which is a harmless and 
insignificant fact in the Reality or God, but in itself appearing to 
be a big power creating a whole universe and becoming conscious 
of it. The whole affair is called Mdyd which is thus real 
only in itself but unreal in the ultimate Reality. As time is 
only an intellectual form, Mdyd cannot be even a fact belong- 
ing to Reality, for Reality can have no stages or degrees of itself 
and consequently knows no imperfection nor any need for 
development. Development and process demand titne. And 
Mdyd alone can supply such unreal things, because an unreal 
demand in consciousness by consciousness is supplied by the 
all-powerful consciousness. Nothing is removed from the 
actual or supposed existence simply by being called Mdyd. 
This vast universe of sentient and non-sentient factors, though 
really nothing in the Reality, is nevertheless an undying eternal 
universe. Whatever is, must be supposed to persist. Exis- 
tence or persistence could only be in and for consciousness. 
Existence and continuity are only the inherent nature of 
consciousness. Tt is powerful in itself to appear to be a divisible 
factor in the Reality but is lost beyond recognition in the 
Absolute Reality. In the dreamless sleep for, e.r/, it is Reality 
as it is, a reality transcending botli subject and object. (Bpliad., 
4-3-21, 22). As individuality is absent in such an experience 
we are able to remember it (i.c., Susupti or the dreamless 
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sleep), only as a past state of non-distinction with the help of 
intuition which includes memory and overflows it. The true 
Consciousness of the three states as the Witness of the three 
states must necessarily transcend them, and in its true nature 
is the ultimate Reality itself, as everybody’s experience in 
dreamless sleep shows, though very few arc conscious of that 
fact. If all change and manifestation is Maya, the Reality 
which is intuited by our remembrance of deep sleep, is 
changeless for it will cease to be a reality if it is not true to it- 
self. Certainly it could not be Unconscious type of Hartmann's. 
If so, how could have consciousness arisen out of the Uncon- 
sciousness ? For even an illusion must have a Real Basis 
without which it could not have arisen. 




VEDANTIO EXPLANATION OF ILLUSION 
By 
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The object of this paper is to sec whether an explanation 
of an illusion can be given, and whether the theory of illusion 
of the Vedantin is consistent with his view of reality. 

Illusion is not realised as illusion at the time of illusion. 
We commonly say that we had an illusion, only when the 
illusion is no more. For instance, when we have the illusion 
of a snake in the place of a rope, we really feel that we arc 
perceiving a snake, the perception of the snake there is not at 
all questioned then, and hence it is not an illusion at tliat 
moment. Similarly, a dream is not a dream for us when we 
are actually in the dreaming state. We say, we had a dream 
only when we are awake. The cxjDerience of the snake and that 
of the dream are both illusory owing to the knowledge of the 
real rope and the waking life. The snake and the dream arc not 
illusory in themselves and at the time of the perception. The 
question we have to ask is, why are not the knowledge of the 
rope and the waking stale illusory? They arc not illusory 
because they do not contradict our general exi)erience. They are 
believed to be trustworthy with certitude and definiteness. The 
Vedantin condemns tlie whole of the waking life as illusory. 
]3ut the notion of his reality on the strength of which he does so, 
ought to be indubitable and certain . That is to say, the wak- 
ing life should not stand in opposition, as a hostile antagonist, 
to his notion of reality. Rather it should be harmoniously in- 
cluded in it. A satisfactory notion of truth cannot afford 
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simply to ignore the discordant element, but on the contrary it 
ought to be resolved in its harmonious and richer fullness. A 
sound metaphysical theory should be able to strip error of its hos- 
tility to truth, and be capable of giving a genuine solution of 
apparent discords and imperfection in experience, in the light of 
its completeness. 

Now to condemn the particular piece of knowledge as utterly 
false in the face of truth is one thing while to fail to explain it 
is another thing. This failure to explain is called ANIBVACA- 
NlYATVA by the Vedantin. He can in no 

way relate his notion of reality to the world, and hence calls the 
world MITHYA (fimr ). But if his notion of reality can- 
not satisfactorily explain our experience and if he is required to 
effect an utter severance between his reality and experience, 
there is a strong possibility of his notion of reality being totally 
mistaken. 

Either, Illusory-snake, rope-snake ( ) or shell- 
silver (sitfn^srd) is the stock example of the Vedantin while 
he tries to prove the falsity of the world. It is our common 
illusory experience. If we carefully examine and analyse this 
particular experience we find it very difficult to see, how it helps 
the Vedantin in condemning the world as unreal. Wo have to 
see from this point of view, whether the Vedantic explanation 
is correct. 

The first attempt to explain the illusion is to say that non- 
apprehension of the rope or shell is the cause of the illusion. 
We do not see the rope and hence the illusion arises. The 
Vedantin, following the traditional analysis and explanation of 
error holds that the appearance of the illusion is to be referred 
to the non-apprehension of the basic entity ( ) and 
that the ignorance of ADHlS'fHANA is the cause from which 
the illusion as effect follows. 

But can we say that ignorance or the non-apprehension of 
the roite causes the illusion P We cannot say that, because 
we are confronted with many difficulties if we hold this view. 
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The first difficulty is that if we understand the appearance 
of the illusory-snake itself to be an ignorance, it is unnecessary 
to imagine another ignorance for its cause. If wc do it we shall 
have to grant that we take ignorance in two dilferent senses; that 
is to say, the ignorance of tlic rope is not an ignorance in the 
same sense in which the appearance of the illusory snake is igno- 
rance. Moreover, if the ignorance or non-apprehension of the 
rope be the real cause of the appearance of the illusory-snake, 
that is to say, the non-apprehension of the rope really explains 
the appearance of the snake, then wc have no right to say that 
appearance of the snake is illusory. Why should wc call an 
appearance of a particular phenomenon illusory when we can 
find out a real cause lor it? 

The second difficulty is this : -• Can wc seriously say that 
the non-apprehension of the rope which we understand to be the 
cause of the appearance of the illusory-snake, is really presented 
to us at the time of the illusion? Do we really experience such 
a thing as the nou-apprehension of the rope, when the illusory- 
snake is presented to us? We don’t; and in fact, it is unnecessary; 
for had wc had the experience of the non -apprehension of the 
rope when we were actually perceiving the illusory-snake, the 
illusion itself would have been impossible. 

Gan we say that this ignorance is un-cxpericnced ? We can- 
not; because thereby the fundamental thesis of the Vedantin is 
contradicted. The Vedantin does not grant an un-experienced 
reality. Moreover, the phrase, Un-experienced ignorance” is 
utterly meaningless. Ignorance can be only of some thing and 
to some-body. Ignorance which is of nothing and to no-body is 
inconceivable. Wc can conceive of the unknowability or “un- 
expericncedness ” (^snVTrlc?) regards things other than knowledge 
or ignorance, and that is our common belief also. Wc can grant 
unknown reality to things other than knowledge or ignorance. 
The table may exist in my room without being pirceived 
by me or by somebody else. Things may enjoy unknown 
reality, they may exist without being known by any body. 
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But can there be an ignorance of theory if it is not of 
somebody P Hence we cannot say that there is such a thing as 
ignorance or non-apprehension of the rope prior to the appearance 
of the illusory-snake. ,We have no experience of this sort. 

Though the ignorance or the non-apprehension of the rope 
or the substratum, cannot thus be said to be the cause of the 
appearance of the illusory snake or of the origin of the illusion 
we have yet to see whether the non-aj)prehension of the absence 
of snake can be taken to be the cause. We misapprehend silver 
for the shell. We falsely perceive the snake in the place of the 
rope. This given silver is illusory because, we perceive it, 
though it is not in fact there. The given appearance of the 
silver is cancelled when we realise the being of the shell instead 
of the silver there. That is to say, our ignorance of the absence 
( itrim ) of silver is the cause of the appearance of the illusory 
silver. The given appearance of the silver is cancelled only 
when absence of the real silver is known. The cancelling of the 
given illusory-silver is the proof of the true absence of the real 
silver. Then can we say that our ignorjince of the absence of 
the real silver gives rise to the appearance of the illusory silver? 

The tendency of the above explanation arises owing to a 
misunderstanding of the nature of the anniilnient of the giv(Mi 
illusory-silver and the negative judgment “ this is not silver” 
The annulment of the given illusory silver as well 
as the negation and the knowlege of the absence of the silver, 
are not quite distinct and separate things. The negation implies 
the knowledge of the absence of the silver and the absence of the 
silver is not any external situation except the truth of the negative 
judgment “ This is not silver ” (^T . Moreover it is not 

necessary to presuppose such a thing as an absence of silver prior 
to the negation, for its truth. Hence if there be no such thing 
as absence of silver, what ground have we to say that we had an 
ignorance or non-apprehension of this absence? How can the 
non-apprehension of the absence wliich is the significance of the 
later negative judgment and which is only realised by the 
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judgment, be the cause of the previously given xm which is 
annulled by the judgment ? If we say that we shall have to say 
that the negation or the cancelling of the silver itself is tho cause 
of its appearance, or knowledge is the cause of ignorance. 

Again, though we grant that, there is a real absence of 
silver, and accordingly the non-apprehension of it is a cause of 
the illusory-silver, prior to its appearance, we do not make our 
situation easier, rather we are confronted with a more serious 
difficulty. If the truth of the negative judgment is determined 
by the external absence of the silver we shall have to grant that 
our criterion of truth is external. We thereby imply correspon- 
dence as the criterion of truth. Tliis correspondence presupposes 
duality as essential. Moreover the correspondence notion of 
truth has many defects of its own. The Vedantin particularly 
can never admit correspondence as his criterion of truth inas- 
much as, in his opinion, knowledge itself is the ultimate reality. 
Hence to say that the truth or falsity of our knowledge is deter- 
mined by external situation is to condemn one’s own fundamen- 
tal thesis, in the case of the Vedantin. 

In this way, tliough the ignorance of the shell cannot be 
taken to be the cause of tlic illusion, there may be a sense in 
which shell and the absence? of silver can still be tlic cause of it. 
We say that, the apprehension of the shell or that of the absence 
of the silver cancel or annul tlie illusion ; the illusory-silver 
appears only because this knowledge is not present or was not 
present. Had there been this knowledge from the first, the illusion 
would not have been there at all. So can we say that they are 
the cause of the illusion in this sense? We cannot, because we 
do not understand causation to be of this nature. If this be real 
causation, then we shall liavc to say that in every piece of know- 
liHlgc the ignorance of the object is the cause of the knowledge 
of the object, which we happen to know. ^Moreover, though 
we grant that the knowledge of the shell or tiiat of the absence 
cancel the illusion, we are not entitled merely on this ground 
to say that their ignorance is the cause of the illusion, or that 
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ignorance causes the illusion. Another thing to bo noted is that 
the very nature of knowledge is such that it cannot be said 
to be the cause of the cancelling of the illusion. In the presence 
of knowledge there is the absence of ignorance, and so if the 
ignorance be absent how can knowledge abolish it at all P 

The above considerations may appear artificial if we look 
over the meaning of the Vedantin’s apparent technicalities as 
regards ajndntt. 

'Phe coming into being of the world is due to the original 
ignorance (Mula-ajmna) while I see the objects owing to my 
individual ignorance. That is to say, that which we call ordi- 
nary knowledge is from this point of view ignorance, the object 
also of which it is a knowledge is effect (Karya) of the (Mfi/a- 
ajMntt). I do not create the world. Ido not create the table 
which I perceive. Tlie being of the o1)ject and the knowing of 
it both arc in this sense nothing hut ignorance. Truly speaking 
the technical distinction between Ajnann and Mfila-ajHam or 
Acidija and A jiUlmtf or iheUvo powers of the Cosmic illusion, 
AmramMti and Vihsvpa^akti, etc., indicate one and the 
same thing, and if all these views arc follow^ed to their logical 
consequence they take the form of tJie Dr^ifirstiodda, and 
hence we can safely siiy that tiie analogy of the illusory-snake or 
“shell-silver,** is the beat representation of the notion of 
AjMtKt according to the Drstisrsiivddin, The origin of the 
notion of Mula-njmna may he in the expectation as regards 
previous existence of the object prior to its hoing apprehended. 
Or it may he that hyf)othesis of A r idy d or Maya is hy way of 
answer to the possible doubt as regards determination of objects 
by knowledge, namely, that if object is thoroughly dctenniiied by 
knowledge, how is it that we cannot see one object in the place 
of another if we so wish it? Whatever that may be, if we want 
to hold tlie view that the object is totally unreal, we are not only 
required to deprive it of its unknown reality, that is, its 
reality when it is nn-perceived but also the given reality simul- 
taneous with its being perceived. That is to say, the object 
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cannot be distinct from its perception and hence knowledge of 
distinction itself is through ignorance. But the reality of the 
Vedantin is without the three-fold distinction . So we 

see that we cannot even hope to proceed to explain illusion unless 
we presuppose the distinction IxBtween knowing and that which is 
known. 

So we see that, we cannot give any explanation of illusion. 
We cannot say that the nou-appreheriHiou of the substratum or 
Adhi^thiina is tlie cause of illusion. For, we in fact have no 
experience of that sort. We cannot say that this non-apprehen- 
sion of the substratum can be un-cxperienced. For thereby the 
fundamental thesis of the Vedantin is contradicted. Nor can 
we say that the non-apprehension of the absence of snake can be 
the cause of illusion. Because, in the first place, there is no such 
thing as “absence of snake" prior to the negative judgment 
and secondly, the explanation implies correspon- 
dence theory of truth which is fatal to any sort of monism. So 
also we cannot find out any third cause for the illusion. Even the 
annulment of the illusion cannot said to be owing to the 
knowledge of the substratuin. Because the very nature of 
knowledge is such that it simply cannot be a cause for the cancel- 
ling of the ignorance. The technical distinction about ignorance 
does not help us in any way because the “ Reality " of the 
Vedantin cannot suffer the presence of any distinction whatsoever; 
while the explanation of illusion does necessarily presuppose 
knowledge of distinction. 

In short, the very effort to try to explain illusion is througli 
ignorance of the nature of illusion. Illusion is an ultimate 
fact and we can in no way relate it to reality. It is thus 
“ ignorance that pretends for the time being, be indubi- 

table knowledge, that form of false thinking which unhesitating- 
ly claims to be true and in so claiming substantiates and 
completes its falsity.** 
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Samkara’s criterion oe truth 

By 

D. G. Londhr 
Amalner. 

What is the criterion of truth in Samkara? This is the 
question that is discussed in this paper. To ask what is truth 
is the same as asking * what is reality ?’ for Samkara does not 
seem to have made any distinction between truth and reality. 
Samkara would not have supported the view that truth is what 
is logical and the reality is what is ontological, the former being 
concerned with ideas or representations of the existent and the 
latter being the existent. The reason perhaps would be that he 
was opposed to the dualism implied in such a distinction. 
Another thing that might be mentioned here, by way of clearing 
the ground, is the doubt concerning the legitimacy of the 
question of the criterion of truth in the system of Saipkara. 
The objector will point out that the truth, as Samkara under- 
stands it, does not admit of any criterion since it is transcendent 
in character, goes beyond the ken of the logical categories of 
criterion and the proof and the proved. The ‘ pramdna-prameya 
oyavahdra ’ itself belongs to the sphere of the phenomenal falls 
within Avidyd. In fact, with Samkara Truth is extra-philo- 
sophical. Philosophy ever deals with the fictitious, the creation 
of the Avidyd; philosophy, in other words, is “ the philosophy of 
the ‘ as if ” of the Truth there can l)e no philosophy. In a sense 
we may admit the force of such an extremist view, but it is 
irrelevant to philosophy, inasmuch as in philosophy we are 
dealing with the philosophical and not with the extra-philosophi- 
cal, if there be any such thing at all. iVIoreover, is it not by 
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philosophisiDg activity aloDe that we have understood what is 
extra-philosophical? Samkara seems to have clearly home in 
mind the rules of the game we are playing in philosophy, suppos- 
ing for a moment that he believed in the extra-philosophical 
character of Truth. We, therefore, say that the question we 
raise is a legitimate question. 

Coming to the problem proper. Common sense takes 
experience as ordinarily understood, i.c., sense perception, as 
adequate to give us truth. It would in effect have us believe 
that truth is not a matter of laborious intellectual search we 
have simply to open our eyes to see truth laid out before and 
around us in the manifold of name and form. Perception 
merely acquaints one with a datum about the truth, or other- 
wise, of which there is no question on the perceptual level. To 
the unsophisticated mind, the content of every perception is true 
as it is not awakened to the sense of the inner contradictions 
lurking therein, ^nipkara finds himself faced with the task of 
correcting this naive belief. A pliilosophcr in the modern sense 

of the term, when undertaking a similar task would have 
proceeded to expose the contradictions of experience and would 
have concluded by arriving at the non-contradictory which, to 
him would be truth. Samkara, unlike his modern successors, 
starts by stating the distinction between truth and falsehood, 
that is, the one between Self and not-Self. ft is with this topic 
of the utter distinction, for which there is no parallel in the 
domain of thought and existence — inasmuch as of the two terms 
distinguished the only one, viz,, is and the other is not, meta- 
physically speaking — ^that he opens his commentary on the Vedanta 
Sutras. His method may be characterised as deductive, rather 
than inductive. He enunciates the proposition to be proved, gives 
the reasoning afterwards, with a ‘ Q.E D,’ perhaps at the end. 

Why does Samkara say that the Self and the not-Self are 
so thoroughly distinct? The reply to this question, as we try to 
make it clear to ourselves, may give us valuable help in determin- 
ing Saipkara’s ertiterion of truth. One consideration that is 
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suggested by the comparison of the distinction in question with 
that between light and darkness is tliat the Self or the Subject is 
self-evident, self-luminous, Smyaryiprakaia. The Self is self- 
revealed, known by itself. The iiot-Self, or the Object depends 
upon another for its knowledge, and going a little further, one 
may even say the object depends upon the subject for its existence, 
as the essence of the existence of the object is its objectivity 
which depends upon the subject that is derived from its relation 
to the subject. The object, then, looks up to the subject for its 
revelation while the subject or the self is self- revealed. The 
self-revealed, or better self-i'cvealing character of the subject is 
thus an important mark of its reality. Contrariwise the 
object lacks this character and has, accordingly, to be relegated 
to the realm of the unreal. It is essentially owing to this 
self-revealing character that the subject possesses a certitude 
that is unique to itself. There can be no actual or even possible 
doubt as regards the subject itself. One's own existence is 
indubitable. All experience their own existence ; no one feels * I 
am not ’ {Bralwid Sutra, Bh. 1. 1. I). Samkara, almost in the 
manner of Descartes, takes the absolute, unimpeachable certitude 
of the self as a criterion of its truth. Rut Samkara would not 
go with Descartes when he proved the existence of the ' I ’ from 
‘ my thinking He would not say, ‘1 think, therefore, I am* but 
would rather state that ' f am, therefore, 1 think ' ; what is 
primary and fundamental is ‘ my being,' my thinking is second- 
ary and derived. This absolute certitude, this impossibility of 
doubting or thinking away one’s own existence {Bt, S. B. 2. 1. 
3) is the criterion of the truth of the self. 

Is there any certitude of this absolute type about the object 
that is presented? Obviously not. Whatever is presented is 
liable to some doubt or other in the last resort. In fact one 
may say that to be presented is to be haunted by a ghostly 
iwssibility of doubt or error of some sort. This liability to 
error arises in the first place from the inherent imperfeotion of 
the senses. In the second, it arises from the {jossible parallax of 
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judgment. But apart from these considerations, sense-perception 
cannot guarantee the truth of its datum, because it is so much 
bound up with its content that by the very nature of the case it 
docs not possess that detachment which is absolutely essential for 
epistemological introspection, or rather, retrospection into past 
experience. To take the stock example in the perceptual 
experience of a snake appearing on a rope, the mental state 
and its content were inseparably bound together ; it was 
a reality at the time, it is only in the light of further 
experience that its content is rejected and that which was 
taken as pei'ception is judged to be illusory appearance. 
L^sychologically speaking, every experience as experience, that 
is as a state in the mental history of an individual is true ; 
in fact, truth is not a psychological category at all, it is an 
epistemological, or strictly speaking, a metaphysical category. 
Some go to the length of denying knowledge- value to the per- 
ception of the ‘ rope-snake ’ and choose to call it ‘ belief * rather 
than ‘ knowledge.* But that is an extreme view. We think that 
at the time of illusion, the experience is real and if it were to 
remain uncontradicted in further experience, it may continue 
to be real. 

This brings us to the inherent inadequacy of sense-percep- 
tion as a criterion of truth, a.s recognised by J^amkara. Dream- 
experiences are negated or contradicted by waking experiences, 
and some (illusory) waking experiences are negated by other 
waking experiences. But what about the majority of waking 
experiences which are never negated? (The word ‘ never * is 
relatively that is never in the vydoaharika stage. ) Pressed thus, 
Samkara appeals to Sruli, that it. Scripture or revelation 
as a source of knowledge and a criterion of truth higher 
than perception. It is to be noted here that whereas a 
modern thinker rejects the authority of perception in favour of 
reason, or, in other words, coramonscn.se is corrected by scientific 
knowledge, Samkara rejects Pratijaksn in favour of Sruti. 
Consequently it is emphasised that the provinces of Pralyaksa 
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and Sruti are altogether separate. In ordinary matters sense- 
perception is all in all and the reference to Sruti is both un- 
necessary and unavailing, while in matters metaphysical, that is, 
when ultimate issues are raised Pratyakfa is powerless and the 
only authority here is Sruti (Gita Bh. 18. GGSutra Bh. 3-2-21). 

The acceptance on 8ainkara*s part, of the authority of Sruti, 
revelation as a source of knowledge and criterion of truth higher 
than perception, has led critics io suppose that Saipkara’s system 
is a theology rather tlian philosophy, dogmatism rather than 
criticism. It is necessary to remember, however, in this connec- 
tion that he appeals to Sruti not as one who appeals to ipse dixit 
to be blindly believed in, but as one who (liws not wish and afford 
to ignore the valuable guidance, m matters spiritual, of the 
thinkers and seers of the past. His idea throughout is that 
knowledge realised liy some only assures us that it is realisable, 
provided all the conditions necessary for realisation are fulfilled. 
It is in principle similar to the procedure in science where a scien- 
tist has to take for granted the results experimentally arrived at 
by other workers in the field. 8ainkara*s system would have 
been dogmatic, had he debarred reason, logic or Tarka altogether. 
As a matter of fact he gives to reason ample scope in enquiry 
into ultimate reality. ILi warns us, however, against the possible 
danger of reason dwindling into reverie oi- subjective fancy. 
Wild logicising, rank ratiocination, if there he such a thing, has, 
in his o|)inion, to be safeguarded against. According to Samkara, 
Tnrka is vicarious, ungrounded (aprnHsfhita Br. 8. Bh. 2. 1. 2) 
and therefore it shouhl not cut itself loose from the terra firma 
of Sruti, Practically he would pul no limit to the re-thinking 
of problems, to the advancing of fresh arguments and disclosing 
new aspects of questions, provided all this s\d)stanliates, and 
does not supersede main teaching of the unity inculcated by 
Sruti. 

The uniqueness of Sarnkara’s position consists in the fact that 
he rejects tlie Icstimony of perception (Pratyaksa), at once in 
favour of revelation ; it is only secondarily that he brings in 
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reaflon to substantiate revelation. This, however, saves his 
system from the alleged air of theology or dogmatism. 

There is another important point to be considered in connec- 
tion with the transcendence of perception. This introduces us 
to the essence of the logic of Vedanta. According to the native 
belief, concomitant with the first, unreflecting acquaintance with 
the world, an object is given in sense-perception ; hence its per- 
ceptibility is regarded ns an unmistakable indication of its 
reality. The object is taken as veal because it is perceptible. 
Samkara completely subverts this notion ; he takes perceptibility 
as the conclusive and irrefutable reason of the unreality of the 
object, and not of the reality of the object. According . to 
Samkara, the object is unreal for no other reason but that it is 
capable of being perceived. To be perceived is to be unreal, he 
would have said in effect. He would not admit that the object 
exists independently of knowledge, or the Self whose essence 
is knowledge. ** It cannot be said that there exists an 
object hut it cannot be known ; it is like saying that a 
visible object is seen but there is no eye. When tJiere is no 
knowledge there is no knowable” (Com. Pr, Up. (>. 2). The 
object has no being (sntta) apart from the object, the self. This 
amounts to saying tha* only the self is truth and the object is a 
mere appearance, ^riiis concept was elaborated with great 
acuteness by his followers. We find, for instance, that Madhu- 
sudana in his AdraitftsUMhi advances Mrsyatva* as the principal 
reason of the unreality of hcworld, and maintains it with a 
subtlety of thinking that is unsurpassable. WitJi him, whatever 
is a content of a cognitive state must be for that very reason 
something short of the ultimate reality, the absolute truth ; that 
which is an object of a rrtli is but Brahman associated with 
upadhi, the ‘ pure Brahman * is only suggested by ‘ lakfatfd ’ 
hinted at indirectly. If wc dearly bear in mind this concept of 
perceptibility as a negative criterion of truth, or rather the 
criterion of untrutli, we shall have no difficulty in comprehend- 
ing that Samkara would never have accepted the correspondence 
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theory of truth. Correspondence as a criterion of truth implies 
that the object exists apart from and independently of the sub- 
ject, knowledge is a copy of the object and his knowledge 
is true when the copy or the representation is faithful to 
the original. Here knowledge is made to conform to the 
ol)jc;ct. Now we have seen that Sarakara regards knowledge as 
central and object as wholly depending on knowledge, nay 
ojily the knowledge is real and the objecit an appearance, 
(appearance being understood as ‘ nothing * other than the know- 
ledge, and not as ghostly something still confronting knr)wledge 
and thus destroying its non-duality). So practically from the 
Sarakarite standpoint, the question of correspondence does not 
arise at all. Had there been any two real entities one needs 
somehow correspond to the other, when only one is there, cor- 
rospondeuc(3 is out of the question. To follow fiaipkara faithfully 
it is not sufficient to say simply that the relation between the 
Subject and the Object is ‘ asymmetrical * but that there is no 
l•('al relation between the two, the relation is only fictitious 
((lilhyasika). Nor would the coherence, or even the pragmiitic 
theory of truth, have found favour with Samkara — the former 
because of the still lingering dualism between the ideas, 
on the one hand, with which alone truth is conceived as 
Ijciiig concerned and the objective existences on the other, 
the latter being left in an unadjusted state to take care of 
tliemsclves and the latter because it just jokes with truth, in- 
iismuch as to-day's tnitli being ihouglit of as possibly turning 
out falscliood. This is travesty of truth in 8aTnkara*s view. lie 
believes that Truth is unchangingly eternal {kuiafiilia uifya); 
it is free from any change or contradiction happening to it. 
“ Truth is that which, when once determined to be of some 
essence or character, suffers no alteration in it” (Tait. Up. J3h. 
{intlrupena ijaniiiicitain httnvi njabhicaratiti snt). Change 
ranging from alterations in a speck of dust to the forming and 
dissolution of worlds, according to him, is due to the acidtja, 
absence of knowledge of Truth, just as perhaps illusory silver 
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comes into being and passes on the really unmodified character 
of a shell. 

Thus we come to consider the knowledge of Truth com- 
pared lo which oiir so-called knowledge is but ignorance, that 
is, in other words, we ask What is Anubliara ? In what sense 
is it the highest criterion of truth ? Let us take for careful 
reading some passages important in this connection, l^or 
instance, we arc told in one place that philosophic search of 
truth {Brahma jijnasd) differs from the theological inquiry 
{Dharma jijiidsd) in that, in the lormer Anahhara, etc., over and 
above 3rali, etc., are the /Van/uMu, authoritative evidence (Pr. 
S. Ph. .1. 2). It would not be correct to interpret this as 
signifying simply that is just co-ordinate with or on 

a par with as Samkara hastens to add that Auabhava is 

the culmination, end (an/.vflwa) of Brahma-Jmma, the culmina- 
tion here means mi only the last stage in a chronological sense, 
but also in a logical sense inasmuch as the Anubhara in it 
contracts the knowledge of earlier stages but itself is not 
contradicted by any other experience. A corroboration as 
the ultimate criterion of Atiubhara we get in another 
statement, riz, ‘ Tarka, reason, only when duly supported by 
Srnti, revelation, is here resorted to, as being subordinate to 
Anubhara (PH. S. PH. 2. 1. 0). We find here a hiernridiy ol 
authority, in Samkara’s opinion; Anubhara is supreme, 
comes next, and reason the last as it is nothing unless 'patro- 
nised * {anuyrhita) by Sruii, 

Apart from the relation of to other Pramdms^ 

what is /I m/h/m/v/in itself ? Is it a cognitive act or an intiii 
tion? Psychologically sj)eaking, it is a mistake to understand 
as one cognition among others, witli this speciality 
perhaps that its object is ‘ internal,’ but essentially similar to 
others so far as the character of the act is concerned, h’or a 
ex)gnitive act, as we know it, presupposes that its object is an 
‘other’ to it, even if it is internal; Samkara, however, as also 
bis followers would not admit otherness in Anublwm, it being 
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llie realisation of what the self is in its true nature. What 
the self was not, but was mistakenly supposed to be, may be 
removed by the last cognitive state (cMrama rrtti). In 
realisation the Self is what it ever was, without a ripple of 
Dftti arising any longer. Hence it is (tharactcriscd as ‘ Sni- 
rupanuhhuti.' It will be clear from this that it would not be 
correct to christen Anubhaca as intuition. Intuition has got a 
very vague connotation ; the term is useful in its negation of 
the intellectual knowledge, but what is the nou-intellcctual 
experienexj it never unequivocally describes. What is sure, is 
that Anuhhava is not a mystic intuition. It is philosophic 
intuition if there be any such thing. Aniihhdctt is not irans- 
eeiidcnt to experience in the sense of being discontinuous with 
it. Flencc Saipkara cannot be justly charged with having aji 
unhridged gulf between what he calls npura cidya and pnrd 
rid nil. He has emphatically stated that wliat is realised in 
Brnhnm ridijdy as contrasted with Kannn, is not something 
readied, accomplished, iiianufaclured (ripijit, sadhifo, smiiddninn) 
hilt it is experiencing what always had and ever will have 
accomplished facthood {aiddlin). Tlie accomplished facthood 
of the iliwin, however, differs from the accomplished facthood 
of finite, material things ; as with the latter, it is a limitation, 
bondage in the form.s of space and lime, whereas with the 
former, the accomplished facthood does not preclude the possi- 
bility of still accomplishing itself, in tlie sense of experiencing, 
realising the accomplished facthood. Realisation, Anublmni, 
may be best described as ' the point where the knowledge about 
the Absolute and the Absolute itself are one and the same.’ 
Anubliava is an experience in which the criterion of Truth and 
Truth itself are one. This is the highest criterion, for there is 
nothing that contradicts this experience. 




THE PHILOSOPHY OF ISVAHAKBlSNA AS 
EMBODIED IN THE SAMKHYA KSllIKAS 


P. N. Mukhkkjt, M.A., 

Nagpur. 

1. The object of this paper is U) show that tlic Karikas 
contain a philosopiiy fundamentally dilfercnt from what 
Vachaspati and a host of other writers on the subject have pro- 
pounded it to be. They have gone on. an absolutely wrong track 
aj)d have imported into the interpretation of the Karikas quite 
an amount of mytli and superstition to the entire detriment 
of their great philosophical significance. It may be argued 
that I have no right to question the validity of Vacaspati’s 
interpretation since it has ilic sanction of tradition behind it. 
To this it may be replied that there is a clear gap of several 
centuries between Isvarakrsna and N'acaspati and it is not 
improbable that he had to depend on his own ingenuity for 
restoring to light a half-forgotten philosophy. 1.5o lliat as it 
may, my only right to question the trutli of his interpretation 
is based on the Kdrihdfi themselves. 

2. The subject is vast, difficult and highly controversial 
and no justice can be done to it within the prescribed limit. 
1 shall only attempt to give a general outline of the 
new interpretation which, I think, is tlio true meaning of 
the Karikas. I am hoping to write it out fully in the form 
of a book. My only object now is to ascertain the views of 
those who have distinguislicd themselves in the domain of Indian 
Philosophy. 

3. The first point on which I would lay great emphasis 
is the determination of the point of view adopted by the author 
of the Karikas. The point of view is the most important thing 
in philosophy. There is no more efficient means of making 
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conrusion worse confounded than by refusing to think out 
clearly the right point of view. The main points of view are 
three, naturalistic, theological and humanistic. Dualism is a 
form of Naturalism and Philosophical Mysticism and Rationa- 
lism arc two of the forms of Humanism. I'hc point of view 
of the Kariktls I would characterise as rationalistic Humanism. 
It treats Man as the emblem of Reality and Man is considered 
as essentially a rational creature, i.c., one who hnows. It 
ultimately takes the form of the theory that Knowledge and 
Reality are identical. 'Fhe Mystic also accepts that Reality is 
Jilfniaacaritpa but he means by knowledge a distinctionless, 
partlcss, aspectless unity and atiribiiles all distinction to error 
and illusion. Ihit Saipkliya has got a dilTcrent view of know- 
ledge. 

4. ^.riie 8amkhya Philosophy is generally considered as 
advocating a naturalistic or commonRcnsc dualism. Some would 
understand by it a theistio doctrine. I beg to contend that the 
Saipkhya Philosophy is neither dnalislicr nor theistic but 
Rationalistic in a much deeper sense than Macdonell has con- 
ceived though he has acclaimed it as the first rationalistic philo- 
sophy of the world. The view that the Samkhya preaches a 
rank materialism does not deserve the ink with, and the paper on 
which it is written. 

6. The Kdr//.'(7.v contain a theory of knowledge which may 
be best characterised as the development of moaning. 'Fhc 
Meaner with the Meaning and the irreducible Meant form a 
transcendental unity. They arc distinguishable aspects of a unity 
which by its nature is transcendental, i.c., non-spatial, non- 
temporal and noiL-causal. Pnrusha Is inconceivable without 
Artha. The whole Vyakta world simply symbolises what the 
Piirushd means. Creation has been referred to as Prahjiuja 
Sdrga, i,c., intellectual or better logical construction. It is the 
development of meaning through syirdiols. Thus it has two 
aspects the Jjinfjdkinja — the symbolic and the Bhliodkhya, the 
aspect of meaning. T’hc term Linya in the Samkhya Philoso- 
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pby is very important. It means throughout Symbol. The 
Symbol is pregnant with meaning, Bhavairadhihasitam 
Lingam," The Linga Piirusa is the Symbolic Man, the 
empirical Man. The transcendental man is the Puriisa, No 
Linga without Bhaoa and there is no realisation of Bhdra or 
meaning without lAnga or Symbol. All these have been expli- 
citly stated in the different Kurilns, only their real meaning has 
not been properly understood — thanks to the iinphiloso|)hic 
writers of philosophic commentaries. 'I’he Bhiirns or meaning have 
been called Sdmsuhlhikdh , i.c., as one translator has by chance 
rightly translated it, transcendental. Dr. .flui has shown his 
ingenuity by criticising it. He considers that this interpreta- 
tion is guilty of meaning by it exactly what it does not mean. 
Dr. Ganganath Jha’s translation is replete with instances of 
uncommon ingenuity which show clearly what an iinphilosophic 
writer on a philosophical subject can readily accomplish. 

G. I propose now to turn to the texts that have led me to 
the view 1 have attributed to the Karihfis. I am only sorry 
that space will not permit me to discuss any problem fully. T 
shall however give the fulle.st consideration to the definition of 
the point of view of the Sainkhya Philosophy. 

7. In the second Kdiikn the author has characterised the 
Siimkliya Philosophy as Vi/akfiirii(ikfojrtacijii(l}ia, The word 
Vijdana di8tingui.shes it at once from PmjMm or Mysticism 
of the Philosophical and not of the 'rheological type. Por this 
latter there is no place in the Bninkhya Philosophy. The 
Baipkhya has been debarred by its point of view from being 
theistic. The Hesvara-Sarakhya illuslrates the acme of mis- 
apprehension. 'riic Biimkhya Vijiidna is the rationalistic 
knowledge of what knowledge or reality is. 

8. T'he term Vijaklanjaklajihi is usually taken to he a 
case of simple Dvandca sauma. The grammarian here gets the 
better of the philosopher and hcliiulsinit the unmistakable 
evidence of coinmonsense diialisin. 'riie rgk/n and AvgakUi 
are taken to mean two forms of Matter or Nature, and 
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Jiia is taken to mean spirit or Ptirusa, It betrays a hope- 
less ignorance of the true meaning of jfm, to know. Vyaktu^ 
vyaktajna is a case of Sarndhar Dmndva. It means a unity of 
the knower and the known. Ma is not mere spirit. A mere 
spirit is hardly distinguishable from a dead atom. It means a 
spirit who disciiargcs his true function of knowing. Jm is 
spirit with a function, viz., the function of knowing. To know 
is to develop meaning. The terms of the compound Vyakld- 
vyaktajna do not fall apart and form a duality but are held 
together by the transcendental tic of knowledge. 

1). It sounds rather strange that Pumsa has any function. 
On the other hand, is it not a fact that Puriisa is Akarid, 
Saksl and Drasfd? Yes, but what do they mean? Akartd, 
i.c., not having any kriya. True. But does kriyd mean all forms 
of action? No. It means in the Saipkhya PhlIo.sophy a particu- 
lar kind of action. It is called parispanda and its Lak^ana is 
Parindmn. Kriyd is the operation of the changing forms, ft 
may be said to be mechanical action as distinguished from the 
transcendental function of developing meaning. Logical inter- 
pretation is an act but it is not kriyd. It is realisation of mean- 
ing, a unique activity. Puntsa is the Dhokfd, i.c., Rxperiencer 
(not enjoyer) and interpreter. Kverything expresses his meaning. 
Py calling him Akiirtd mechanical action or the interaction of the 
changing forms has been denied to him. Ihit it does not amount to 
a denial of all actions or functions. This unique transcendental 
activity has not been denied. 

10. Saksl and Drasld signify the unique activity that 
belongs to Pa rasa. Meaning is understond as it is said in 
English. Perceiving is understanding meaning. It is for 
lljis reason that in the Sainkhya theory of perception the 
transcendental rcflcdion of Purtisa is said to be absolutely 
iieces.sary. Without this there is no knowledge. The Samkbya 
theory of perception has the merit of steering clear of the perverse 
Psychological theory of i)erception which gives priority to the 
object. Object has no priority in knowledge. This will bo 
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further seen when my view of Vyakln and Avyakta has been 
elaborated. The author has used a dilferent word, viz.y Pratihimva 
to signify the transcendental act of Piirusa- May I quote here 
Nicolaj fjosskij ? Perception, he says, is a unique non-causal relation 
of Epistemological co-ordination. Really Dra 9 ta docs not mean 
a mere seer. There is nothing like mere seeing. Seeing is seeing. 
It is a sort of transcendental functioning. The Sainkhya Philoso- 
pher means by Purum jua, i.c., a spirit with spiritual functions 
or better a kiiower with logical functions. Its unique cliaracter 
has been specified by calling it neither Prakrti nor Vikrti. 
It has no Prakrlic or Vaikrtic activity but of all these Pm- 
krtic and Vaikrtic activities the hrlu is Furusartha. But the 
mode of operation of Purti^firtha is unique. The Prakrti, the 
Prakrti Vikrlis and Vikrfis act simply because Puriimrtha 
Prakdh is their inherent function. It is through them that 
Purum realises his meaning or Artha, 

11. Now I shall turn to Vijakla and Arijakta, They agree 
and dill'cr. A'dnAus lOond .1 1 have described the features in 
whicli they agree .and dilTcr. 1 need not recount them here. I 
shall consider only those tliat are highly significant and of wliich 
the significance has been missed. 

12. The Vtjnkta XU Anityam, i.(\,m\itah]covchmgmg. The 
Anjakla is Nitya, i.c., unchanging. Yet it has been called Prasaca- 
tlharmif i.c., productive. Does it mean that it does not substan- 
tially change and jiIJ changes are mere chajiges of form ! It can 
only mean tins. Consctiucntly the Vyukta means a world of 
ever-changing forms of symbols. The Aryakla is formless, q^he 

is thus identical in content with the Acyalia and hence 
the agreements are but diirorenl in form and hence the dilFerences. 
This agrees with the theory of Satkdnjyacdda and further throws 
light on certain terms used to characterise the Vyaktn. The 
Vyakta is Linga, i.c., Symbolic and thus it is Asrita, Paratantra, 
Sriuayava, Aneka, and AcyCipi while the Acyakta is neither of 
these. 
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13. /I lias been identified with Aristotle's formless 
Matter. It is a pity that Aristotle should be considered as a 
standard philosopher and Indians should glory in the fact of the 
Samkhya's resemblance with the system of Aristotle. However 
that be, it is here contended tliat the Sflinkhya Philosophy is 
much superior to that of Aristotle. Avyiikta is not formless 
matter. There is no matter in the Saipkhya Philosophy. 
Acyulda is the undilTcrcntiated Experience-complex on which 
has been reared the whole Vyahia world of everchanging symbolic 
forms. It is Experience characterised by objective reference. 
It is the prcr-entative aspect of the Purum and is hence co-eval 
with Ptiyusti, It is the stuff of the objective. 

i t. The Anjakta is an uncaused existent. But yet it is 
not an independent, sclf-cxi stent entity. Eor though uncaused, 
it requires an Adhisthdna and a Bhoktd, Purusa has been called 
the Adhisthdna of MfilCi Pmkrti- AdhisUidna has been distin- 
guished from cause. This point is very important in connection 
with the Sarnkhya theory of causation. Avtjalda is the Experi- 
ence-complex and Punim is the experiencer and Adhisthdna 
Purusa is the interpretative aspect, riz., the VtjMtd and the 
Acyakla is the presenlative aspect {oide Charnka's account). 
/I has been further characterised as Visaya, i.e., objective 

and hence necessarily correlated with the subject Purusa or Jm. 
It is the irreducible datum or the Meant. Is it not really 
surprising that the Samkhya has been so long considered as a 
dualist ic Philosophy? 

15. The Sarnkhya icrrninology is wonderfully exact. The 
Vyakla and tlie .1 njakla are tlie two forms of the objective and 
hence their relation must he different from the relation in which 
both of them stand to ihe subject. Consequently while the 
/lrya/»’/a has been said to be the cause of the Vyaktu, Purusa 
has been described as Adhisthdna and Bhoidd, 

16. What is the justification for holding that the Avtjakla 
is the undifferentiated Experience-complex and if so how can 
experience be said to be the ground of the objective. Now, 
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Avydkta is said to consist of three gut^s. But what arc the 
gti^as? I shall begin by pointing out the inadequacy of Prof. 
Dasgupta’s explanation. Ho says the guims arc units of 
feeling and at once units of substance. In the first place the 
gufjtas are not units but aspects of a unity — ^thc Acyakta. 
Secondly, to say that they are at once units of feeling and units 
of substance is to conceal the real problerni riz., how can units 
of feeling be the units of substance, if substance be an indepen- 
dent entity? If the units of feeling be identical with the units 
of substance the Samkhya Philosophy must be monistic. It may 
be either materialism of a new type or a sort of subjective 
idealism. It can no longer be called a dualistic Pliilosophy. 

17. The gniuis have been described in terms of experience 
(not feeling). They are identical with Prlti, Apnti wm] Visfida 
and their meaning or function is Praknsn, Pmrrtti niid Aiynma. 
'riiey mutually modify and subdue one another, consort together 
and are co-present in every bit of experience in varying propor- 
tions. The last-mentioned characteristic niiikcs them not 
units but aspects of a unity. Prnknsn^ Pmrriii and Xhjama 
are the exact equivalents of the three aspects of ex])erience as 
analysed by Modern Psychologists, specially Stout and Ward. 
Prak'iSa is cognitive, Pravrtli is cunative, and Xiijnnm is 
elTcctive. The description of the gums so far agrees wonder- 
fully with the description of experience given by modern 
Psychologists. Further, Purusa has been called lihokld, 
Anyakta is therefore nothing but tlui uiidill'erentiated Experience- 
complex. 

18. Is Sjimkhya, then, a form of Subjective Idealism ? No. 
This theory differs from Subjective Idealism in the very same 
way as Kant differs from Hume, or Bosaiiquet and Gentile differ 
from Berkeley. The whole objective Vyakta universe has been 
already stated to be Symbolic. It symbolises the meaning 
of Ptiru^a as developed out of the datum of undifferentiated 
Experience-complex, viz,, Acyakta. The Samkhya goes beyond 
Kant by insisting on the necessity of recognising the 4 ri/aAf a. 
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The Purusa ^vitllOut its presentative aspect is Pangu and the 
presentative aspect without the interpretative aspect is blind. It 
reminds me of Kant’s sense without understanding which is Idind 
and uiulerstnuding without sense wliicli is empty. It anticipates 
Jiosanquet by the view that experience primarily means the 
objective. Karihls 111 and 36 arc very important from this point 
of view. In the 13th Kankd we find it stated in connection 
with the Vrlli ol the guim ** Pnidipaoai ca Arthaio Vrlti," 
This lias been thoroughly misunderstood by Vacaspati. It 
does not mean working towards a coniiiioii end like the Jam]) 
which consists of di/Terent tilings and yet works towards a 
common end. Its plain meaning is that tiic gunafi like tlie 
lamp make objects visible, /.c., the gunas are eliaractcrised by 
objective reference. Tlic gunas mean tlic objective. This 
rendering is further supported by Kurikd 30. Pradlpa Knipuh 
Guijn Visefnh Purusasya Arthain PraLsya, etc. TJio same 
metaphor has been used liere l»ut the meaning is absolutely 
unambiguous. 

I shall close by referring to one very important significance 
of the interpretation I have ventured to advance. It is that 
the root of tJie SamkJiya Philoso])hy goes deep into the U])ani- 
sads. It rises directly out of the philosophy of Ydjmvalkyii. 
as we find it in the Brhaddranyakn U pan i sad. The root is 
not so slender as the incidental mention of the ihrco colours or 
stray reference, to the technical terms used hy the Samkhya 
Pbiloso])hy. It is more far-reaciiing and will necessitate ;’i 
thorough revision of the History of Indian PhiJosojiJiy as 
written by some eminent Professors wJiu have laid undue 
emphasis on mysticism as the dominant note of Indian specula- 
tion. I am sorry I cannot further develop my thesis within 
tlie prescribed limits. 
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Hy 

S; S. Suuyyanarayan SastrT, B.A. (Oxon.), Bar.-at-law. 

For sometime pjist scholars have been endoavom-iii;^ to fix 
the date of the ^rainil Classic Manimdhilai and the period of 
wliat is called the Sangam Age, in the light of the account given 
of the Classical Indian systems of Philosophy, in that work. 
The treatment of Indian Logie is particuhnly full and has consti- 
tuted the battle-ground of rival theorists avIio claim either that 
account marks a transition to Dignaga ' or that it has utilised 
the teaching of Dignuga.^ The question has not yet been 
settled. Since it seemed to the present writer that the treatment 
of the other systems of philosophy could not hut he of interest 
and profit, in this connection, he attempted a study of these, 
and was agreeably surprised to liiul that the account of the 
Saiiikhya was both novel and sign iliciuii. 'riie doctrine there 
expounded has very little affinity with the classical Saiiikliya 
except ill respect of the niniiher of the laltcas (twenty-live in- 
cluding Puru^a). Since the account is comparatively short, it is 
set out here in English in e,rlenso. 

The cx^wsitor of the Sarakhya doctrine spoke dispassionately 
thus : That which is difficult to know, is of the nature of three 
coiistitiienls,’’ is unattainable by the mind (inanam), is pervasive 
and common to all, and is the substrate of the evolution of all 

^ Dr. S. KrishDaswaini Aiyangar, JilaniMvkhahii, pp. x.\ii-x.\v. 

* Prtif. Jacobi in fJii! Supplement (o hie article in the lliillzarli Jiihilco Ninnber of the 
Zeitschnft fur hidohujic and Iruiimtik ; tr. in Mm^imekhahii, pp. xxxi-.\.\xiv. 

^ It ia worth noting that the text iisi-a the wor(l<< ''inukkuQaninJ ; hciu>j (or becoming) 
the three gu^aa,*' and not " iKt-igesniinj tliu three gu^aa." TJio (iii^aa were thaa couati' 
tuenta, not tjualitiea. 
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tilings, that is Mula-prakrti. From this Citta (a synonym for 
Prakrti) arises ether (akfiya); from that arises air (vayu); from 
that arise fire (agni); from that arise water (appu); from 
that arises the earili (mail); from the aggreegate of these arises 
the mind (manam); * from the mind is declared (to evolve) the 
evolute of individuation (angaram) ; from ether the evolutes called 
the oar and sound, from air the evolutes called the skin and 
touch; from fire the evolutes called the eye and light, from water 
(of the elements still left) the evolutes called the mouth (vai) 
and taste, and From the earth the evolutes of the nose and smell 
are declared (to evolve); "’ out of these as evolutes of the skin ® 
aribc the organ of speech, the hands, the feet, and the organs of 
excretion and generation. As modifications of the elements here 
mentioned arise hills, forests, etc., and constitute the world. 
These return in the same manner as they appeared and are 
absorbed. I'ill the universal deluge these will expand continu- 

* Tliia providRB an intorcatin^; analogue to thi> Vedanta view that iiiiiid ovulvea from 
the riw tanniatras ; Sco AdvaHa-Veflanta-ParihUa^a. 

6 'I'ho test would seem to aupport only a panilli!! evolution of the Indriya and what it 
ecnaeai not a prior evolution of one or the other. Kaiiiikiiiiabliiii's traiiHliition (in The Tamils 
1B(M) Years Ago) rcada " fruoi elhcr Bound ia produerd through the ear” aiid ho on. 1'iiore ia 
little warrant for this is the text : ' rtkaya^tir (wviyoli vikarniiiiim,” etc. Ur. S. Kriahna- 
awAiiii Aiyaogar's translation from fikasa springa sound heard hy the ear ” — is non- 
cominitlal. 

^ The text reads : *'ivarrir rokku vikirumai,'* etc;, The second word 'tokku* changed 
by sandhi to 'rokku' is used in the sense of skin (tvak) a few lines earlier. There is no 
reason to hold that it is used in a different aensu hore. Kanakasabhai tranalatus thus ; 
'froio the uuion of these ap{icar the longue, etc.” This is not a helpful way of iinderstand- 
iiig the passage. Dr. S. Krishnaswaini Aiyangar who translates "Ihcso And expression by 
means <if the physical organs” scums not to reuognifio the difficulty. Is there any 
view which takes the organs of action to bo derived from one of the organs of 
cognition— the skin? An interesting view which bears on the question, though 
not directly, may be noted liero. lu coniinentiiig on verse G'.l of nhoja-deva's 
Talteaprakflsikd (a Sujva Agamic work', Aghura Siva raists the objection that tho organs of 
action would be infinite in iininber, if for every action, e.g., knitting the eye>brows, a 
buparato organ were needed. The reply he gives is that the organu of action are not localised 
but [lervadc tho whole body like the skin, and that knitting ilie eye-brows is a function of 
the indriya known as the hands. A certain fauduiuental resemblance is here recognised 
bctwucu the skin and harmendriyas ; wlieilier any greater degree of identity is pra-supposed 
is not known. 
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ously throughout spacc.^ Purusa is easy to know, devoid of the 
three constituents incapable of being cognised by the senses 
(pori); he is not the substrate for the evolution of anything, (but) 
he is the intelligence whereby all those (evolved) things are 
known ; he is the one, all-pcrvasivc eternal intelligence. There 
are twenty-five entities cognisable by tbe senses (pulam); earth, 
water, fire, air and ether; the body, the mouth, the eye, the nose 
and the ear ; taste, sight, touch, sound and smell ; tbe organ of 
speech, the feet, the hands, the organ of excretion and the organ 
of generation ; mind, intellect, individuation and citta ; and the 
one soul (apma) called life (auir).” 

The scheme of categories may be clearer from the accom- 
panying table. It will bo noticed that then? is a considerable 
divergence from the Samkhya as expounded by Isvarakrsna and 
taught (presumably in a continuous line of tradition) up to the 
time of Vijnana Bhiksu, if not up to the present day. A promi- 
nent feature is the omission of all reference to the subtle ele- 
ments (tanmatras) out of which the gross elements evolve, 
according to the classical Samkhya. Another prominent feature 
is the notion of the one-ness of the Purusa. Whether we cons- 
true the unity strictly or as but referring to the class of intelli- 
gent beings, we have something v(‘ry dilferent from, if not 
opposed to, the plurality emphasised in the Samkhyn Kdrika * 
The order of evolution is itself worthy of note. Manas and 
ahamkara figure more as byproduct than as evolvents of the 
third and fourth degree as they do in the Karihd. The evolution 
of the elements is that set out in the Taiilirlijn Upunisud, IT, 1. 
To a great extent, the account seems to show allinili(?s witJi the 
Saihkhya of tbe Mahahhdralay The omission of the tanmatras 

f The flenlence in the text is far from clear. I have ailoplcd Kanakosabhiii's 
translation. 

^ See Saiakhya Karika, 18. 

9 C/. Keith: The ScMIiya System : "Tho absence of the five olemeiits, Tanmatras, 
from tlie epic results in a different position in the scries of evoliitimi for the gross elements. 
Occasionally these are derived direct from tlie absolute lioiiig, following the doctrine of the 
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Taittiriya Uponifad (ii, 1), or from mind, bufc their normal soaroo is the principle of indi- 
viduation, From the gross elements spring their Vifo^as, distinctions, the term given to 
the spocific qualities which they possess. In the elassioal Saihkhya, the introduction of tho 
'J'aninatras reduces tho gross elements to un inferior position ; tho five elements are without 
distinction, Avidesa, probably bectiuso each element consists of its own nature alone, while 
the gross elements now theinsolvcM bear tho term Vidc^as apparently because they each 
contain portions of tho others. This theory of tho mixing of the elements is found in the 
epic, blit there is also found the very different theory by which the elements as in the 
Tniilmya ff/mtifaili arise onrh from tho Icsa roinplex, the lowest, the ether, with one 
quality, and the highest, tho oarlli with five** (p. 37). On the unity of Ihirasa in thn epic 
Sd'hkhya, see Dallmann, Div ^SfudiXr/iya-Pbilftfophio, esp. p. 5 ; "Das klassische R&ihkhya 
niinint. cine Vh'lhcil geistiger Substgnzau an, das rpisclie Saihkhya leugnent dies Viellieit 
mid halt an dcr unbcdiiigten Kiiizigkeit des absoluten Zeistos fest;'* also Afaliabharata, 
XIT, 311 (where Vadislha says "Prnkrli isono at the iinio of the deluge and manifold in 
creation. The controlling Puru^a is also one at the time of tlie deluge and manifold in 
creation). ’* On the indriyas as evulutes of the iiiahabhutas, see Mahahhiirala ^ Xfl, 263 and 
258 (where Vyasa says, for instance, “Tho organ of hearing is tho evolato of akada. The 
sage who knows what the dastras lay down knows sound to lie characteristic of liiat 
fikasa);'* also Cli. 315 (whore VdjTiavalkya says "Avyukta, inahat aharhkara and tho five 
gross elements are the prakftis. The five organs of cognition, the five sensc-impri'ssions, 
and the five organa of action aru specifications of the five gross-elements).'* This doctrine 
provides one more adlnity with Ved&nta; (sec Adraita-Vcdanta-Panbliaid, Vitiayn 
Pariccheda); hero of course, (he evolution is from the taniiiutras, not from the gross elements 
which are themselves derived froin tho tamnatras. The probability of the doctrine being 
clo.ser to the IJpani^ads than to tho classical Haihkhya seoiiis thus to ho very great. Tlie 
roforcnccs to Mahabhdrata are tu llio M.tdhapa VUag Book Dvpol edition. 
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is also reminiscent of the Samkhya as expounded by Caraka.^" 
It would bo interesting to know if there is any analogue 
to the view of the evolution of the organs of action from 
the skin (or the body as it is termed at a later stage of the 
account). 

Judging from the remarkably i)reeise account given of 
Indian Logic and the equally correct though, perhaps, jejune 
account of Buddhism, there is little reason to think that the 
account of the Bamkhya, as given in the Mai^imekhilai is any- 
thing but a faithful version of the doctrine as current at the 
time of the author, and in his part of the country. It is difficult 
to believe that such a Version would have been current after the 
(late of the Kdrika, and one may assert with a good measure of 
reason that there is no likeliliood of its having ht^en current two 
to three centuries after the date assigned to I^varakr^^a. One 
seems compelled, therefore, to conclude tiiat th(^. composition of 
the Manmekhdlui could not have been later than the third or at 
the most the fourth century A.D.” 

A consideration of the pramSnas enumerated in Chapter 
XXVII of tlie work gives a suggestion which may in some 
measure re-inforce the above conclusion. Inference which is 
recognised as a prainana is said to bo thn^e-fold and the 
three forms — pnnarat, iemraf and sdmdyvjatn drsta — arc ex- 
plained much in the same way as by Vatsyayana in the first 
portion of his commentary on Nydya SulrUy 1 , 1 , 6. Sesavat, 
for instance, is said to be inference from effect to cause, not 
inference by elimination as suggested by Vatsyayana in the latter 
halt of his commentary; fiCnmnyah drsta applies where percep- 
tion of co-existcncc between middle and major is absimt, not only 
where it is impossible (being almhiya). The latter view of 
sumdnyato drsta inference suggested by Vatsyayana himself seems 

8 e 0 DaB-Quptft» Ilixiary of Indian Philoitoiiliy, T| 2ia-2'22. 

For the date of ISvarukrHQa, ^hich ia generally fixed aft the third century A.D. or 
earlier, see iladhukrifthnan, Indian Phihsoidiy, IT, 261-255. 
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to be shared by Isvarakrsna, as seen from Karika 6. It seems 
likely, therefore, that the author of the Manimdkhalai came 
before YRtsyayana who is believed not to have come later than 
400 A.D.” The suggestion in itself is very weak, however, 
since a particular interpretation might have been chosen in 
preference to others which were also known. But if taken along 
with other suggestions which a more detailed study of the Chap- 
ters XXVII-XXX of the work is likely to yield, the cumulative 
result cannot but be positively helpful in a more precise deter- 
mination of the period to which the work belongs. 


For the date of VAtsyajana. see Radliakriihnan, Indian Philosophyt 11, d6> 



THE NATURE AND IMPLICATION OP MEMORY 
By 

Prop. Jitbndrakumar Chakra varty, M.A., 

Rajshahi College. 

One of the most baffling problems in Psychology and in 
Theory of Knowledge is suggested by the phenomenon of 
Memory. It is one of those obstinate problems on which many 
have exercised their wits, seldom with any evidence of success. 
The problem of memory raises a number of distinct questions. 
It is, in the first place, a chapter in Psychology. We have 
to discuss there what memory is in itself, whether it is a 
definite psychical faculty, or a function in which the whole of 
consciousness participates. Leaving Psychology aside, it 
also suggests certain Logical and Epistemological issues. 
Memory is said to give us knowledge, and with knowledge is 
bound up the question of l)e]ief . In discussing the problem of 
memory we are thus inevitably drawn to the probhims of Know- 
ledge and Belief. One of the most tiresome problems of 
Metaphysics, viz., the question of the interrelations of Soul and 
Body is also seen to centre upon the subject of Memory. Prom 
Metaphysics again we are slowly and steadily led to the lofty 
heights of Spiritualism and realise how powerfully operative 
our current conceptions of memories have been in shaping and 
moulding the New Spiritualistic movements as to the structure 
of Personality and its survival of bodily death. Prom whatever 
side we look at it memory furnishes a problem of supreme 
interest to every student of philosophic tJiougJit. 

The psychological questions as to the nature of memory 
might have been easily skipped over if we could satisfy our- 
selves with the usual account that memory is an ultimate and 
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inexplicable faculty that makes for the retention of our past 
experiences as well as their reproduction on appropriate occa- 
sions. But further considerations reveal defects that call for 
removal. Memory naturally suggests rctentiveness, yet more 
retcntivcncss is not adequate to the purpose. Moreover the doc- 
trine of retentiveness carries with it certain conceptions about un- 
conscious mental dispositions or cerebral modifications to which 
it is difficult to give one’s assent without convicting himself 
of a foregone metaphysical bias. Nor is any improvement 
effected by the supplementary notion of reproduction. Repro- 
duction of the past is illustrated in the bare fact of repetition. 
But mere repetition is obviously not a case of memory. Where 
we arc concerned simply with repetition or redoing of what 
was learnt previously, there comes in the phenomenon of habit. 
We often marvel at the skill and accuracy with which some 
{leople are able to reproduce the lines froiri a poem after one or two 
readings, and feel tempted to characterise them as gifted with 
• phenomenal memories.’ In truth however there is no case of 
memory in this. It falls in the same line with the skill and 
dexterity of a tyiiist in operating his machine after a month’s 
practice oi* so. If instances like these be iiududed in the 
category of inemory there would be no line of deniarcalion left 
between memory, habit and instinct. The peculiarly psychical 
implication of memory would be one and it would be an exhibi- 
tion of that universal characteristic of matter which allows it 
to persevere in its pre-existing state. Orthodox Psycdiology is 
offended at this. 

Memory as a psychological problem rises out of our belief 
in the supremacy of our psychical life. If we grow suspicious 
about its reality or be ready to degrade it to the level of brute 
matter, there is no room for orthodox psychology, and the 
chapter on memory should naturally lapse into a chapter of 
Physics. The new doctrine of Behaviourism is an attempt 
in that direction. But as to the advisability of such a course we 
must not prejudge at present. 
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From the viewpoint of orthodox Psychology, memory can- 
not be said to consist in more reproduction or repetition. The 
essential feature that characterises iiieinory as a psychical 
phenomenon is that it involves knowledge of the past. To 
be more accurate, memory signifies " consciousness of past 
events as having been in fact experienced in my past.” It 
is the fact of recollection or remembering, and not of reproduc- 
tion tliat typifies memory. 

To say that memory constilutes knowledge of the past 
may prove ruinous without a warning. Tn the first place we 
liavc to emphasise the fact that though true memory consists in 
knowledge of past events, every form of knowledge relating to 
the past does not come within memory. It is possible for us 
sometimes to know the past through inference and sometimes 
through imagination. Obviously such forms of knowledge fall 
outside the range of memory. The precise points in which 
memory-knowledge differs from knowledge of the past obtained 
through inference and imagination will have to be put off a 
while 

In the next place wo have to clear up certain confusions 
that hover round the nature of memory-knowledge. There 
are three levels of completeness in our knowledge of the past. 
At the lower level it comes to us simply in tlie. form of vague 
feeling of familiarity. At the next stage it develops into 
delinitc recognition. Hut recognition also has different shades 
of character, .sometimes it simply makes us feel the similarity 
of one object with anotlicr. At a furtlicr stage we may even 
become aware of the object having been seen by us before. 
And although recognition in each case is a mnemic phenome- 
non, /.c , an outcome of past experience, it is only in the latter 
case that we have anything like an approximation to memory. 

Memory-knowledge is thus (piite a peculiar sort of thing. 
It resembles in many respects perceptual knowledge, i.c. 
knowledge of the present derived by the senses, but the differ- 
ence between the two goes deep enough — perceptual knowledge 
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is confiuod to the present, while memory-knowledge always 
refers to the past. The chief trouble that besets the psychologist 
is to determine tlie precise form and conditions of memory- 
knowledge. 

The most convenient explanation is that offered by the 
realist. But it is said to be convenient for the simple reason 
that it gives up the hopeless attempt to explain the inexplicable. 

Memory is possible and that is all we need to know." There 
is no philosophising as to how the poet is known. The past 
is apprehended as immediately and directly as we know the 
present. Any objection as to how there might be an 
immediate apprehension of the past on the score that the past 
no longer exists is met by a categorical declaration that 
knowledge need not require an immediate contact with the thing 
known, nor are we obliged to assume that existence is neces- 
sarily coniined to the present. 

The position is further strengthened by a negative criticism 
of the doctrine that a reinstatement of a scries of meniory-iinages 
is necessary to serve as represeiitatives, in the * specious 
present,’ of the past. If in our attempt to recollect the past 
it be necessary to invoke a series of images in the present to 
tell us about their past prototypes the dilliculty is only increased. 
“How can Jones,” asks Laird, “know that any memory- 
images represent the past, unless he can compare the memory- 
image with the past itself? And does not the possibility of this 
prove that Jones is directly acquainted with the past?” 

Bold as such a statement is it is neverthless fraught with 
difficulties. Even if it be conceded that we arc gifted with 
an oracle to give us “ really the existing past,” why should 
it go out of its way, and prove illusory at times? Illusions of 
memory are notoriously frequent and he should be a bold 
man indeed who trusted his recollections implicitly. The only 
explanation which the realist can suggest comes in for an 
admission of the images and yielding to the popular demand 
that in recollection there is an intrusion of the clement of 
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imagery. Images are not what we recollect, nevertheless at the 
time of recollection our mind docs a little reconstruction, and 
this embroidery of fancy easily blends with our recollection. 
But an admission of the reality of images makes it difBcult for 
us to understand how without their help there could be any 
recollection. It is more intelligible to say that though the 
present is apprehended in a direct and immediate way, the 
memory-knowledge of the past is possible only through the 
intermediary of images. 

On the other hand if images be invoked to account for our 
knowledge of the past we arc faced with other troubles. Our 
belief in past occurrences is not certainly a belief in images. 
I value my recollection for the simple reason that it reawakens 
in me my past experiences. To all intents and purposes, I 
know nothing of the intervening images. 

We are faced now with two slightly incompatible situations. 
On one side we declare that without images there is no possibil- 
ity of recollection, and on the other it is said that what we recollect 
does not consist of images. The solution would obviously lie 
in making memory a rather complex and elaborate affair, resting 
upon a process of interpretation, the keynote of which is supplied 
by images. 

It follows then that memory cannot be regarded as a direct 
and immediate apprehension of the past. It is a reconstruction 
of the past, — ^Imilt up through a combination of elements, and 
so must be considered derivative. 

Such a decision is bound to affect seriously the trustworthi- 
ness of memory. It will no longer be possible to accept the 
verdict of memory on the score that it comes through re- 
collection. Perceptual knowledge may carry its own authority 
but mcjmory-knowledge must submit to a foreign standard. 

^riiis is an irreconcilable demand. But strangely enough, 
Bussell though advocating the indispensableness of images in 
memory, declared nevertheless that memory-knowledge must be 
immediate. Ho sought to account for this through the agency 
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of a specific kind of belief-feeling which, as he supposed, con- 
ferred upon the image, in an imperceptible way, the status of 
ineinory-knowledge. How that could he passes our compre- 
hension. 

Once we admit the rAle of images and ideas in the making 
of memory, there is no escape from the inevitable conclusion 
that memory is a very complex phenomenon, and involves a 
high degree and development of thinking. This is the position 
taken up by Rradley. 

It is difTiciilt to bring out the extremely complex considera- 
tions that iiidirced Bradley to refuse assent to the doctrine of 
nuMnory as an immediate presentation of the past. ' Immediate 
presentation of the past*, he says, ‘would be a gratuitous 
miracle.’ According to him, memory is an ideal construction 
of the past from the present. Something in (he present acts as 
a cue to set up through its own identity a process of ideal 
construction in the lines of already formed association. lie 
illustrates his meaning thus. Let us premise there has been 
formed a disposition to an ideal scries, c-d-c. If now we have 
a present (pialified as A(b-c) then there is through the identity 
of c a transition from A to c through b-c-d. 

’inhere are three definite ix)ints to which Bradley draws our 
attention to clear 14) certain confusions. One of them relates 
to the apparent incompatibility between the rccjuirements of 
memory and the order of ideal construction. The order of ideal 
construction moves onwards, while memory always goes back- 
ward. How can this he achieved? The remedy is suggested 
by showing that while ordinary thinking in its forward move- 
ment is relatively indcix^ndcnt of the present, tlio ideal construc- 
tion, constitutive of memory, must be stirred up by the present, 
and be both connected with and yet incompatible with the 
present. 'Fhe actual order of movement in ideal construction 
no body can alter. But it is possible for us to ascertain whether 
it relates to past or to future. If from our present situation Xd, 
we arc led up to an ideal construction Xa through the identity 
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of X, and if this Xa through associative connection b-c~d, leads 
up to our present Xd, and be prolonged into the future, we have 
evidently a case of memory. The real test lies in the beginning 
of the series of ideal construction. It must have affinity with 
the present and yet be incompatible with it. 

The other two points are concerned in showing how the 
memory construction can be differentiated from the ideal con- 
struction of inference on one side and of imagination on the 
other, even when they deal with the past. Briefly put, the 
explanation amounts to this. In inference the development of 
ideal construction is necessitated at every step by the law of 
identity, whereas in imagination the flow does not abide by the 
restrictions of identity. In logical thinking no transition is 
possible from Ab to Ac, unless we arc assured of the identity in 
Ah, be, cd and de. In imagination on the contrary, the transi- 
tion is quite possible from Ah to Ac or to anything else without 
any restriction. 

The work of memory lies between these two orders. In 
inemory-construclion, unlike imagination, Ihere is an appearance 
of necessity, yet this necessity is not of the same order as logical 
necessity. TiOgical necessity is intrinsic, due to the ideal develop- 
ment by identity of the same subject. Memory-necessity is 
certainly due to the nature of ideal content, hut it is not condi- 
tioned throughout by the law of identity. This explains, 
according to Bradley, why the conclusion of an inference is 
binding upon us on the strength of logical cogency, but the 
deliverance of memory acquires its compelling character partly 
from logic and partly from extraneous considerations; while in 
rospect of imagination we may always assume a free attitude. 

This drives us to the most alarming part of Bradley’s 
theory. If it bo accepted that the transition to ideal construc- 
tion, involved in memory, is effected through, and finally rests 
on a point of, ideal identity, mt'inory also becomes an offshoot 
of inference. And so we are told, ** memory in its essence 
involves an inference and so is inferential.” It is further 
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suggested that our capacity for inference is not only a presupposi- 
tion of memory, but precedes it in time as a matter of fact. 
‘‘I am convinced,** Bradley continues, “that while in fact 
many or most of the lower animals certainly reason, perhaps 
none of them is able to remember in the proper sense of 
memory.” 

It is useless to comment on the above picture of memory 
drawn by Bradley in his inordinate zeal for dialectic. It 
embodies a vigorous line of reasoning, but on looking at it one 
is bound to stagger whether he has a case of memory before him 
or something that means a complete subversion of memory. 
How can memory hang on inference, when in fact, inference 
itself, as a passage from preinisc to conclusion, must require the 
aid of memory? 

The chief interest that attracts a student of psychology to 
the problem of memory is its stubborn sibsolutc character. Next 
to perception there comes memory with its unimpeachable tone. 
Veracity of memory must bo accepted in principle, though it 
may err in particular cases. Bradlcyan memory, on the contrary, 
falsifies all this. His ' memory * has no inherent infallible 
character. Its veracity may remain unimpaired in many cases, 
but that is so not because they are cases of memories, but because 
they happen to agree to a foreign standard. 

Bradlcyan treatment of memory leaves a lesson for us. Tt 
shows, if it shows anything, how utterly vicious must be any 
procedure that aims to settle questions of fact by an appeal to 
logic. 

What then is the remedy? 

It seems no remedy is worth anything so long as we run 
with the notion of time as a succession of moments, and think 
of the past as non-existent, buried behind the present or cut off 
from the present by a long stretch of distance. If memory has 
to deal with such a past her work must be made increasingly 
dif&cult- Realism rests content with a frank confession, 
‘ memory is possible but we are not required to explain the 
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inexplicable.* Beprescntationism and idealism move a step 
forward and seem to be under the impression that they can explain 
it through the intermediary of images and ideas. So king as 
the present continues our knowledge has a touch of solidity, but 
as it begins to recede into the faintly glimmering past, there 
steps in the indistinct dying echo of recollection. As perception 
ends memory is said to begin. The two remain sundered from 
each other. This is the position to which they are committed, and 
once this position is accepted, there is no way left to make good the 
stubbornly authoritative character of memory-knowledge. The 
more we invoke the aid of ideas and images to help us in 
our recollections the more we deprive memory of her genuineness 
and immediacy. 

To get rid of this impasse, it is necessary to carry through 
a complete change in our conception of time. Time is not a 
succession of moment. Such a time is imaged in sx)ace in a 
linear order, — a degenerate form of real time which is an 
essentially spiritual thing. In real time there is no past 
sundered from the present. The so-called past is for ever there 
with the present. It is synonymous with the ever-living reality 
itself, and grows and abides there witJiout break or pause. This 
is the way llcrgson thinks of time, lie calls it duration and 
looks upon it as a master-key to the solution of long-drawn conflicts 
between idealism and realism and a host of other problems. The 
problem of memory must be brought in a line with duration if we 
have to understand it at all. Duration is the ever-living present, 
continuously growing. The past is never cast off from the 
present, on the contrary it iiiterpcnetrates the present. If the 
past were split off as a dead, dried up mass from the present, 
the present would etpially lose its inward suppleness of life. 
To realise this goes a great way towards understanding how 
memory is formed. If the past is the present, never-cut loose 
from it, memory must also be viewed as being formed along 
with the perception of the present, being in fact wholly contem- 
poraneous with perception. Our perceptions and memories are 
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not two distinct products borne in upon us on two different 
occasions — one in the present, and the other in the past. To 
assume such a position is to stand against truth fur truly speak- 
ing there is no past separated from the present. Step by step 
as perception is created, the memory of it is projected beside it 
as the shadow falls beside the body.’* (Bergson.) Wo have 
both at the same moment, though one differs from the other as 
the object differs from its image reflected in the mirror. 

Our life is predominantly practical in its outlook. It is 
interested in acting and doing, and has its attention fixed upon 
those objects that constitute perception. For it is from these 
alone that it can expect action and reaction. The ” attcntional 
tone ” of life is the decisive factor that compels us to accept the 
perception as alone real and to ignore their reduplications which 
form memory, lint with the slackening of “ attcniional tone ” 
the ignored duplications begin to capture the field of conscious- 
ness and figure before us as memory. Perception and memory 
are thus one and the same thing ; what divides them is the 
degree of attentional tone. 

This fruitful conception accords with, and finds special 
support from, the fact of ‘ imumnesia ' or false recognition, 
when the individual has wJiat is called ** memory of the present 
instead of the normal memory of the past.” This happens 
when there follows an cnfeehlernent of the ‘ attention to life ’ 
owing to certain sudden derangement of the mechanism which 
canalises the impulse of life in the direction of practicality. At 
such a crisis the patient loses the sharp distinction between past 
and present or even experiences the present as past. 

Bergson spared no pains to make his theory stand, and it 
would be an offence to comment u[)on it without going into 
details. The most noteworthy feature in his philosophy centres 
round the concept of life as the one dominating principle by 
which everything is explained. Our ordinary waking conscious- 
ness is but the outcome of the impulse of life focussed in a point 
and held in tension. What are called dream-experiences are the 
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offshoot of the same life-impulse with the strings of tension let 
off. But what makes possible the appearance of the contents 
of dream-expericnces is the phenomenon of memory. It is 
always with us ; in fact, it is the central animating principle of 
consciousness. Yet we are obliged to ignore it, forget it and 
relegate it to the domain of the unconscious,*’ owing to the 
straining forward attitude which pins it on to the future. 
.Oonsciousness, Unconsciousness, Perception and Memory are all 
one and the same. 

Bergson's concept of life, with all its fascination, proves 
faulty for manifold considerations, the most striking of which 
is that it is sterile. Left to itself it would not proceed beyond 
the stage of simple automatism. To let it work Bergson had to 
lean upon another category, attention. It is the variation 
in attentional tone that accounts for the birth of consciousness, 
unconsciousness, perception and memory. Attention however is 
a derivative phenomenon, an offshoot of will. It seems clear 
then that our explanation of memory along with consciousness 
should rest upon will. 

With the concept of will behind we proceed to state how 
luemory is formed. One thing must be premised in agreement 
with Bergson. It is that memory is contemporaneous with 
perception. There is identity between the two. This is why 
vivid recollections by themselves serve to carry conviction in 
the absence of perception. Whether we should call it perception 
or memory rests upon the prevailing interest of the moment. 
What under one grade of interest we feel like remembrjince may 
pass over into perception if the interest should shift its centre. 
Interest itself springs out of will. 

Yet deeper considerations force us to incline in favour of 
will as the basal condition of memory. Memory and perceptions 
have been declared to be identical, which means that they arc 
held together in the same pulse of consciousness by an underlying 
bond of unity. This unity is a very important condition, but 
its precise nature is VC17 bard to grasp. 
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The question is whether the required unity exists there by 
itself as a matter of fact, or is only u possible notion whose 
actualisation depends upon an endeavour of the will. Matter of 
fact unity is only a misnomer. In the real sense it is no unity^ 
for there remains the possibility of distinction and separation of 
parts. Nobody knows how in a brute matter of fact manner 
these parts should be resolved in the whole. Genuine unity 
knows of no externality of connection between part and whole. 
It is essentially spiritual in its make-up. A spiritual unity is 
a thing for realisation. It has to be organised and felt as one 
through an endeavour of the will. Where the will is lacking 
bare consciousness speedily disintegrates into a succession of 
discrete states. It hardly rises to the level of self-conscious 
unity. A truly self-conscious spirit alone knows the art of 
bringing the varied experiences into a focal point. This is what 
renders the past to live in the present. 

It is the endeavour of the will that makes for the growth of 
self-conscious personality. Such a type of unity is the only 
privileged order of existence that can be said to have anything 
like true memory. 

Such a doctrine of memory stands as a corrective to the 
modern spiritualistic movements. Much has been made of 
certain phenomena of a pseudo-scientilic character to console Die 
tenderminded with the belief that their psychic life as it unrolls 
in time here on earth goes on accumulating in the form of 
memories, the varied experiences of love and hate, knowledge 
and wisdom. And when owing to the dissolution of the 
associated physical frame, life on earth comes to an end it does 
not cease for good. The psychic personality with its structure 
of memories continues to play the game even beyond the grave. 
It is soothing enough to listen to the stories of psychic survival. 
Uut it ignores the cardinal point that psychic pcmonality is not 
a matter-of-fact existence. It has to be reared up by steady and 
strenuous cifort of the will. Where no determined effort is 
made to co-ordiiiiate and organise the moving experiences of the 
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passing hour into a single unified system there ivc have no 
evidence of psychic personality with any memories. It is idle 
to say that such a crude type of being continues, of right, to 
survive the dissolution of the body. Even birds and fishes, 
insects and worms have a right to survival. 




SVABHiVA-ViDA OR INDIAN NATURALISM 
By 

M. HiBiANYA, M.A., Mysore. 

[Not read before the Gongress.} 

In Sanskrit philosophical works, wc sometimes find men- 
tioned a world-view which is designated Smhhcva-vada^ a term 
which we may without implying exact equivalence, render hy 
the English word * naturalism.*' It is a very old doctrine going 
as far back as the IJpaiiisads^ and representing a current of 
thought opposed to belief in the supernatural or Adr^ta-vada,^ 
advocated generally by the priests. We know that the reaction 
against the Vedic religion was very old. Buddhistic and Jain 
works refer to mirncroiis ])hi]o8ophical schools/ many of them 
heretical as having existed when (loiama and Mahilvira taught. 
It is difficult to believe that all of them took their rise only in 
that generation and some at least of them must be much older. 
Hindu tradition also refers to the courts of ancient kings like 
Janaka teeming with teachers expounding separate doctrines in- 
cluding heretical oncs.'^ The Svahhaca^vada should have been an 
important oiTshoot of this reaction. Though the origin of the 
doctrine can be traced only vaguely, its inilucncc is transparent 
in more than one sphere of Indian thought as we now know it. 
In the later scholastic philosophy, it is represented, however 


^ Gompaxe, e.g., the referenoea to it in SaAkaru on Rr. Su : 1 : 1. 2 and Buiedvara's Br, 
Up. Yartika^ I, ivi 1487. inandajfl&na in explaining these xeferanees uses the term Svdbha^ 
revdda See also SaMcfepa-^driroka, i, 628; Xiisttnidfljaii, p. 16 (Bcnarae Edn.), 1912. 

> Bee Svet. Up., 2, vi 1. 

^ Nnakapt^a, in commenting on Mahahhirata. Xll, 218, 11, makes this contrast. 

* Bee 'Cambridge History.of India/ VoL 1. pp. 160 & 302. 

* See, #.0., Mbh., XU, 218, 4-6. 
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inadequately, by the Lokayata system, and is seen to have contri- 
buted important elements to the growth of other systems like the 
SSnikhya. The doctrine represents in fact an ancient and dis- 
tinctive current of Indian thought — ^parallel to the orthodox creed 
through the greater part of its history. It should once have been 
quite prominent for we find sage Ajagara, an advocate of the doc- 
trine* speaking of it as * widely mentioned’ (Bahurakhita). ^ Not- 
withstanding its secular or non-priestly origin, it counts among 
its teachers Brahmins* along with Ksatriyas and others. Though 
it represents so important a school of thought, no detailed ex- 
position of it is to be found anywhere in Sanskrit literature. It 
no doubt appears either as an estahlislied view" ( siddhanta) or 
as one to be rebutted,'" (purva^paksa) in the Mahabhf&rata which 
like the \tbarva-veda is a great storehouse of popular and non- 
priestly beliefs. But its tenets there, owing to this revision 
which the Epic has undergone at the hands of its later editors, 
appear largely modified l)y those of other schools. It has also in 
this process of revision come under tiu^. review of unsympathetic 
thinkers as is clear for example from its being traced often to 
duch objectionable sources as demons (asnnts).^^ TJiough modi- 
fied, the MahilbliSrata acci)nnt^* is the only considerable one from 
which we have to draw our information about the doctrine in tlio 
early stages of its history. We propose to state hero, chiefly 
on the basis of this account, its broad features; but, owing to the 
uncertainties of our source and the uncritical character of the 
editions of the Epic so far published, the statement should, 
for the most part, be regarded as tentative. 

* See Mbh,, XII, 17'J, 11, The t<-riii nmmiUnlnh (xTiirrin^; in ibi! provioue alani» 
shonld, in the light of what is stated in this one, be tsken sis meaning 'without unj oxter 
nal cause.' 

T Mhh., XII, 179, 36. 

* Sage Ajagarii for insinnee, refernsd U) iihove is a Uiiilirniu. 

* cy. Xll, 179. 222, 224, 2Ha. 

W Of, XTT, ISO, 1H7. 218, 276. 

V N.g., Arahrada and Bali who exisjiinded this ilnrtrine in XII, 222 and 224 of the Epic, 

** Soinoiiines the Piira^as contain allusions to this doctrine though not on such • 
large scale. Buddhistic and Jain works uIhu arc of use in this conner;tion. 
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It is necessary to distinguish this doctrine first from another 
which is also very old and may bo mistaken for it, viz.^ 
'accidentalism' described us Y adrccha-vuda or Animitta~vada, 
Both the Yadrcchd^vada uiid Scahhdtihvdda are found separately 
mentioned in the Svciaicalara Upanisad,^* While the one believed 
that the world was a chaos and ascribed whatever order is seen 
in it to chance, the other recognised that ' things are as their 
nature makes them.' The word svahhavd means one's unique- 
ness — the power or property restricted to one object or one class 
of objects. Hence according to the Svahhava-vada, it is not a 
lawless world in which we live but a world which only has 
BO external, especially a transcendental, principle governing 
it. It is self-determined— neither undetermined, nor deter- 
mined, by a supernatural agency. The nature of a thing entirely 
determines its history and it is because we are blind to this fact 
that we imagine that it obeys no law or that its course may be 
altered by the intervention of human or divine will. Both these 
views, however, were at one in rejecting the idea that Nature 
reveals any divine ])ower working behind it or indeed any trans- 
cendental being which controls it or is implicated in it. Nor did 
either doctrine seek for its views any supernatural sanction. In 
the former of these, we have to look for the source of the sensual- 
ist school of Ourvaka thought, which also ascribes the events of 
life to mere accident. It is the latter that is of real philosophic 
importance. 

(i) Theoretical Teaching. 

The first point that needs to be noted about this doctrine 
is its positivistic character which is implied by its contrast with 

^ The Animitta-tada is refuted in Nyaya-sutra, IV, i, 2^-4. 

Mbh„ XII, 222, 27. See also etanzaB 16 IT. 

^ Cf. Vardhaniiina'B deflnition ID his Com. on the Kusumailjali passago referred to 
in Note 1 ( ekaniyalo d/iarino^). 

^ Indian Materialisiu as set forth in ^\'orkB like the Sarra-ddr^am-fa^graha is a 
curioUB mixture of Svabhava and Yadreeha-eddas. Here probably we find the basis for 
the distinetioD which Jnyanta inokea between the 'cultured* (su-Hkyila) and the tutgar 
(dkfirte) G&rvaka. See CSrvSka Nyayamafljan, pp. 64 and 467. 
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with Adrsta^v&da already referred to. The Maliabharata in one 
of its sccliions ascribes to this school belief only in Perception 
and InferencCi based upon it; and describes it as not accepting 
anything, that is the result of m sre speculation. Later in the 
same chapter ” agama is compared to the mahut that entraps 
elephants and explicitly condemns it as decoying the unwary. In 
this strict limitation of the sources of knowledge consists the con- 
trast of SvabMoa-vada with the supernatural ism of the Mantras 
and Brahmanas on the one hand, and, on the other, with the 
metaphysical view of the flpani^ads. In it also consists its 
general resemblance to modern thought. In fact it is this doc- 
trine and other Indian systems, so far as tliey involve it, tliat 
may appear to deserve the name of ‘ philosophy * in the modern 
sense of the term. It refuses ahsoluiely to shelter itself behind 
any dogma and rejects every form of mysticism. This positivistic 
character of the teaching — its ‘ mundane metaphysics * — seems 
to have been the original signilicance of the term lokayata 
(‘ restricted to the experienced world *) more generally applied to 
it in later literature. Its i-efusal to believe in a Hereafter, is 
what is meant by the term mstika ^ sometimes used by the 
orthodox in speaking of its followers. 

If we understand smhhdmi to mean, as we have said, the 
unique power or property of an object or a group of objects, 
the doctrine implies, unless we regard everything to be distinct 
from everything else, the classifiability of the things in the 
world according to the resemblance which they bear to one 
another. But the classification, we must assume, is such as will 
leave diversity in the end as the characteristic of the universe. 
If the view were monistic, there would be no point in describing 

Xn, 218, 23 anil 27. Kxidnta iu the latter aUnsa, aocordioK to the oommeDtator, 
Nilaka^tha, atanda for Infercnoe. It aceuia tii bo the aame as (frffdnfa and Buggcala luferenco 
in its older form of analogical reasoning and not the later ayllogiatic ouo. 

IB 8t.46. 

Max Muller anggeuta ' prevalent in the world ' or ' World-Wide ' as the moaning. 
Bee 'Six Systema,' pp. 98-9. 

» See. e.g.. Af bh.. XU. 216. 28. 
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the nature of a thing as svahkava where the term sva, with its 
meaning of 'one’s own,* implies contrast with 'the other.’” 
The necessary presuppositon oi Svahhava-cada is thus dualism, if 
not pluralism, and to find this conclusion supported by old refer- 
ences to the doctrine. The Svablidoa-cdda is sometimes ascribed 
to hhuta-cintakas ” or ' such as liclieve in the ultimacy of the 
elements.’ It means that the Smhhava-vddin stopped in his 
analysis of the world at the ' elements.’ As regards the number 
of the ' elements ' he postulated, nothing can be definitely 
stated. The evidence of the later Lokayata system points to 
four ; that of the Mahabharaia to fivc.^ Hut, on account of the 
modifications which both these accounts have undoubtedly under- 
gone, they cannot be taken to give us the exact truth about the 
earliest stage of Snihhdva-vdda in this respect. We know'” that 
in the history of ancient Indian thought three stages of growth 
arc noticeable in regard to this |xunt ; first, when only one 
clement was known ; then, three ; and last, five. It looks pro- 
bable that tlic Srahhdva-vddn, which is very old, originally 
believed in only three elements mentioned, for instance, in the 
Chandogya Upanisad (V^fF. ii) earth, water and fire which arc 
directly experienced unlike the remaining two. Since the course 
of thought in this early period is not clearly known, it is difficult 
to say which of these is indebted in this matter. In the absence 
of any clear evidence to the contrary, we must presume the 
Upani^adic account to hiave been the original. 

SI Gonipare Vardhamana’s slateniont referred to in note ITi. 

B Mbh.t XIT, 232. 19. Tlio Scet. Up. however distioKuiBhes between the two (i, 2). 

» Bee Xn, 224, 17 ; 275, 1 -14 ; 288. 3C. 

** DcuBBen, Philosophy of the Upanisfaads, pp. 190 if. 

There is one ciicumstanoc, however, in the .Upani^adie ocoonnt which suggests 
the contrary view. Then the original source of the universe, viz.. Sat first diffeicntjatee 
itself into the three elements which re-conibinc Bi*ooTding to what is desrribod as /ri-oft- 
katana. The " wd for such combination is not clear since, as derived from Sat, they aU 
iimsL be essentially the same in their conetitnenls, and repeal tho complex character of 
Uieir aooioe, ff'e.. Sat, however much they may differ in tho pro|K>rtiiin of the varions elements 
in them. This shows that the doctrine of tho bhutas, conceived as distinct entities, may be 
alien to the Upaniiad and that its interoalatioD necessitated this apparently aitificiel 
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The SvabhdDa-mda denied Die existence of a transmigrating^ 
soul and may therefore be contrasted with what is described as 
Adhydlma-vada wliich took for granted an immortal soul. ‘ When 
experience clearly shows that all that constitutes a living being 
perishes, it is hard to believe in anything beyond, on the basis 
merely of traditional teaching.' In fact that denial of such 
transcendental entities, is, as we have seen, the very aim of 
this doctrine. According to the Katha UpanUad ^ it is this 
controversy of a surviving soul that sets Naeiketas seriously 
thinking. But there appears to have been no disinclination 
on the part of the svahhdv(i-v(ldin‘^ to admit ‘ personality* lasting 
as long as life does, understanding by ‘ personality ’ a certain 
unity of the differences characterising a person. This is a very 
important admission inasmuch as tlie unity admitted enables 
the school to explain satisfactorily psychical phenomena like 
memory and to find scope for self-discipline according to an 
ideal.*® i’his personality, however, was not there previously to 
birth ; nor was it believed to endure after death. It was some- 
thing that emerged when a certain stage of complexity was 
reached in the concatenation of the elements constituting the 
animal body. Here we sec a complete departure from both 
animism which believes the soul to be a mysterious something 
which enters the physical body at birth and quits it at death ; 
and from the refined philosophical systems which replace it by a 
sublimated or superphenomcnal self. 

(n) Practical Tcachhig. 

Freedom of thought, in the case of Svabhava-vada does not 
mean license in conduct ; and the chief cliaractcjistic of its 

* Mbh.,XU,2l8,23. 

» 1 . 20 . 

K See Mhh., XII, 224, 7. Then; is an oJlusion to a view like tliie in Vedanta-Deeika's 
8anartha-9iidhi, p. 115 (Benares Edo.). 

■ Compare, Kusumanjali, 1, 16. See also Nydya-matljan, p. 407. 
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practical teaching is the stoic severity of the discipline it im- 
poses. Its aim is ascetic ^ and in this it stands pre-eminent 
among all the old schools of Indian thought. Asceticism cer- 
tainly was not unknown to orthodox faiths. But, as Dr. 
Wintemitz has observed, that ideal is ‘ only from the point of 
view of the Mrama theory, according to which the Aryan has 
first to pass the stage of Brahmncarin, the student of the Veda 
and of the householder ((jrhastha) who founds a family, offers 
saerifices and honours the Brahmins, before he is allowed to 
retire from this world as an hermit or an ascetic? Quite differ- 
ent is the ascotieism of the scabhavn-vada which means 
renunciation once and for all. ‘Delachincnt is fearlessness and 
peace ; attachment, certain ruin.* Though advocating 
asceticism in this extreme form, the ideal is as far removed 
from cynicism as it is from hedonism. It may perhaps be 
described as rational pessimism.”^ The spirit underlying it 
is very well illustrated hy the account of sage Ajagara who 
realising how the course of events ciinnot be altered resigns him- 
self entirely to it. tillable to change nature, he submits to it will- 
ingly, if not joyfully. Pleasure is not shunned by him, nor 
pain courted, lie takes either as it comes, without being elated 
by the one or upest by the other. What is condemned in unmis- 
takable terms is all vmoing for the attainment of pleasui'C and 
for the avoidance of pain. Pain and pleasure are regarded as 
incidental to life which the wise man will regard with in- 
difference. Thus the doctrine, though it is essentially different 
from the orthodox creeds, yields to none of them in its insistence 
upon purity of character. But character hy itself will not 
suffice and needs to be supplemented by ;/ldna, /. e., wisdom or 


30 See. 6. g., Mhh., XTI. 179. 32 ; 222, 8. 

C/. 'Ascetic Literature in Ancient Tndis.* Cak-uita Itevicw, Oct., 1923, p. 8. 
01 Mb'K,XII,288.13, 

33 Mkh., XIT, 179. 

04 S^,e.9., Jlf6A.,179.28,288,6. 
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enlightenment ” such as can dispel the "general delusion 
(moha) that there is permanent a soul and that in its interests m 
can modify the nature of things. ^ It is this moha that is the 
source of all selfish desire (tfsnd). What is recommended here 
is an adjustment of the mind to its circumstances and not the 
reverse process of changing them to suit our needs — ^an attempt 
which, according to the Svahhava-vada, is bound to end in 
failure sooner or later. It such wisdom is combined with asce- 
tic discipline, man can rise above the troubles of life and 
attain the goal of peace. But the Soabhuoa-vadin did not 
believe that he could wholly escape from evil and never strove 
for either p(*rnianent or unmixed happiness. Whatever evil 
there must be, will be ; but he that has had the necessary train- 
ing will be able to endure it with fortitude. 

A necessary corollary to this positivistic teaching is the ideal 
of jivan-mnkti or freedom while one is still alive. The concep- 
tion of Moksa as a condition to be attained after death is 
incompatible with this doctrine and whatever the ideal be, it 
has necessarily to bo achieved here on this side of death. ^ 
Videha-niiikli which represents the orthodox ide.il, as its name 
signifies, is supposed to occur after dissociation from the phy- 
sical body takes place. But this doctrine, which did not look 
forward to a life hereafter, naturally tried to put the presejit 
life to the best use and advocated the perfection of character 
within its limits. It is true that some orthodox system, like 
the Advaila of SaAkara and the S&mkhya, recognise jivan^ 
mukti, but yet it looks as if the conception originated in Svabhd- 
va-vada or some similar school of thought with whose view-point 
it so well agrees. ^ The summary way in which for instance 

U GonipareJlfbfc.,XlI,222,35. 

SeeAfbb.. XII. 224, 8-11. 

» See Afbb., XIT, 222. 25, 224, 11. 

^ Thi« IB the significance of mckfa being described as a condition predominantly of 
ifAiva and not as one trnscending it also. Sec Afbfi., XIT, 224, 10-12 ; 288, 26. 

This ideal is as old as the UiMniffads (see. e. y., ICefha. : Op , V (1) VI (14), but w9 
know that the Svabhava-vdda is equally old. 
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Apastamba, a recognised exponent of orthodox tradition^ dis- 
misses it, suggests its heterodox origin. Here then is another 
important point in which the doctrine breaks away completely 
from the supernatural teaching of the Veda, and the svahhdva- 
vadirif like Socrates, it may be said, brought philosophy down 
from heaven to dwell among men. Tn a series of verses in the 
Dialogue between Sagara and Aristanemi ending with the bur- 
den 'He indeed is free,’ (mukla eva sail) the Mahabharata " 
proclaims an attitude of passionless serenity, attainable in this 
life, as itself moksa. The transference of the ideal to the sphere 
of this life does not minimise its importance; rather it emphasis- 
es it since the ideal thereby becomes something verifiable under 
empirical conditions. 


« Dharma-Sutra, U. XXI, 14-16. 
" Mbh., XII, 288. 
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A NOTE ON THE CONCEPT OP INSTINdjf 

BY 

Prof. Haripada Maiti, M.A., Calcutta University. 

The concept of instinct has been a topic of great interest to 
[isychologists during the last few years. On one side it has 
l)een viewed as a psycho-physical function of an exceedingly 
complex character. It has been invested with a varied array 
of psychic correlates such as perceptions, emotions, meanings, 
intelligence and impulses— ’to say nothing of certain other accom- 
paniments of uncertain hliaiion such as * urges ’ and ' drives.' 
It has been assumed to transfonn itself from an overt physical 
act into a sublimated sentiment or idea ; it has l)cen supposed 
to play its part in the nether region of the unconscious as well 
as in the field of consciousness. Instinct, in short has appeared 
as an agency of indefinite potentiality and as a concept of un- 
certain connotation in the recent view of mental life. On the 
other side, many have asked whether it is necessary to retain 
notion of instinct as a distinctive psycho-physical function or 
ns a significant concept. The analysis and discussions have 
]iot yet reached a stage when any agreement or conciliation of 
the discordant ideas seems possible. 

The need of a more precise determination of the significance 
of the term, however, is felt by all students of Psychology. 
The lines of enciuiry pursued at the present time fall into six 
different groups. (1) In the first place, there is an attempt to 
describe what may be called the phenomenology of instinct. 
We have the description of instincts as activities common to all 
members of the species, as unlearnt and relatively invariable 
inodes of re-actions, as ' all or none ’ responses, as distinguish- 
able into ' preparatory ’ and ' consummatory,’ ' overt ’ and* inci- 
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pient '■ phases. The traditional description of naturalists, some 
of the behaviourist analysis and the studies of Bivors may be 
subsumed under this class. (2) Secondly, there is an effort to 
classify instincts either on the basis of the consummation 
reached by each mode of activity or in terms of phenomenal 
characteristics. The contributions of MacDougall and Marshall 
as also some of the studies of Mental Pathologists may, be in- 
cluded in this category. (3) The third type of research is 
directed towards defining the relation of instincts to mental life 
in general. Such views as those of Psycho-analysts or of those 
who maintain a more general form of the Hormic theory of 
mental phenomena belong to this class. (4) The fourth line of 
enquiry is concerned witli the definition of the character of 
stimulation in the case of instinctive activity. The behaviourists 
attempt to encompass all psycho-physical functions under the 
stimulus-Besponse pattern, the Gestaltic analysis of stimuli as 
patterns as also the views of those who claim a psychic or 
central antecedent of some sort, like perception, all illustrate 
this standpoint. (5) The fifth class of studies of which there 
are unfortunately very few are concerned with the determination 
of the neural correlates of instinctive acts. Many of the older 
studies of decerebrated animals like those of Goltz and Foster 
as also some of Sherrington’s studies, the analysis of responses 
of decerebrated frogs are directed to this end. The theory of 
Bivers about the tlialamic centre, on the basis of which he 
proposes to call instincts protopathic responses ” is also an 
instance in point. (0) The sixth question which psychologists 
have been trying to solve is that of the factor which integrates 
the complex movements and intraorganic adjustments into a 
unitary whole to which the name ‘ instinct ’ is usually given. 
Stout’s conception of meaning as an antecedent to instinct, the 
Gestalt view of impluse and Bergson’s ilan vital as also the 
entelechy of Neo-vitalism supply the psychic principle of 
integration. The heredity and facilitation of neural paths 
through practice are some of the ways of physical explanation 
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of integration. A conception of instinct in order that it may 
prove fruitful in Psychology must base itself upon the various 
orders of facts brought home to us through these ehannels of 
investigation. 

The idea of instinct which I propose to suggest in this 
paper is that instinct is a scries of responses, synchronous and 
successive, invariably conditioned by a hypertrophic condition 
of the internal organs, visceral, digestive, reproductive, etc. 

I begin with MacDougall’s view of instinct. He maintains 
that emotion is the only component of instinct which does not 
change ; both perception with which instinctive movements vary 
according to circumstances. Emotions, however, wc may 
concede whether wc accept the James-Lange theory or not, are 
accompanied by an over-functioning of the internal organs. 
Whether the complex psychic phenomena which MacDougail 
attributes to instincts, may exist in all cases of instinctive 
activity is a matter of considerable doubt if we consider the sub- 
human scales of life. It may not, however, be difficult to 
believe in relatively intensive activity of the internal organs as 
correlates of instinctive movements. 

The cases of anxiety ncinosis are marked by intensive 
organic sensations and therefore by a hypertrophic condition of 
the internal organs. Since these pathologic conditions are 
said to be induced by certain persistent instinctive tendencies, 
the organic condition may be regarded as the accompaniment of 
the instinct. In other types of mental disorders, too, in which 
the causative factor is said to be a persistent instinctive urge, 
there is a marked persistence of organic hypertrophy. 

Again, certain instinctive responses arc easily aroused 
when some of the internal organs arc in a state of hypertrophy 
due to disease. Aggressive behaviour, for instance the tendency 
to hit others, among children is said to be more frequent when 
they suffer from digestive troubles. Some kind of digestive 
trouble in adults is said to induce a frequent sexual propensity. 
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Fourthly, instincts and emotions have been regarded as 
being in some way e(]uiva]ent. James regarded the two as 
phases of the same complex process. Instinct, he said, is a 
way of acting on a situation as emotion is a way of feeling it. 
It is a matter of common observation that no hard and fast line 
of demarcation can be drawn between, say, fear and flight or 
between tender emotions ” (in MacDougall’s sense) and the 
act of coddling. Applying the principle of our first argument 
we may say that organic sensations being correlates of emotions 
must be conceived as l)earing a definite relation to instincts. 
This hypothesis is further borne out hy certain cases of mental 
disorders in which an instinctive tendency may manifest itself 
as an overt action, as an emotional experience or as a disturbed 
function of sofue of the internal organs. 

Lastly, in normal cases, the activities which are agreed by 
all to be instinctive such us aggression, sex-proclivities and 
flight are accompanied by increased functioning of a numl)cr of 
internal organs. 

It is reasonable then to conclude that hypertrophic state of 
the internal organs, of the digestive, reproductive, respiratory 
and other systems, is an accompaniment of the motor-processes 
known as instinctive. We shall next pass on to consider how 
this hypertrophic function can bo said to be a condition of the 
motor processes called instinctive activities. 1 suggest that the 
afferent impulses set up by the stimulation of these organs 
distribute themselves along the appropriate spinal centres ; by 
incidiation, by following a common path and by the inhibi- 
tion phenomena exhibited in the case of reflexes, a series of 
motor processes is maintained as long as the hypertrophic condi- 
tion persists. If the normal motor outlet is inhibited, the impul- 
ses follow a more circuitous route through the higher centres and 
consciousness appears. This is what, T suggest, ha])pens in 
the case of the phenomena related to the inhibition of instinctive 
activities. Emotion and experiences, then, would appear when 
a new motor-channel has to be opened up or the old ones blocked. 
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Gradually, the conscious states would disappear, as paths are 
established or restored leaving the internal organs to supply the 
afferent impulses. Again, Parsons suggests that when a large 
number of impulses afferent and efferent have to be co-ordinated, 
consciousness of various orders appears as the synthetising factor. 
We may at least admit that consciousness appears in such cases 
whether we accept its synthetic function or not. This would 
account for the fact that the cx)nllictof inslinctive acts is attended 
with emotional experienc^cs and ideational processes of consider- 
able complexity. I'heir function seems to he to initiate a large 
variety of incipient motor states so that a niiraher of channels 
might be found for the final outlet of impulses. 

We may then say that when the internal organs function 
together and in excess of their normal tenor of activity, they 
serve to open up a series of motor channels. The activities that 
ensue result from the synchronous, alternating or successive work- 
ing of these channels as long as the afferent conditions persist. 
The internal organs keep one another in a stimulated condition. 
Hence the motor process runs a definite temporal course. When 
the afferent impulses take the longer route through the centres, 
the same situation prevails. 

This conception of instinctive activity is not new. ft has 
been maintained in more or less elaborate form by many. There 
are certain special advantages of the hypothesis. 

(1) In the first place, it enables us to explain the iiistinctive 
acts of sub-human organisms without attributing emotions or 
perceptions. The working of the organs determines the move- 
ments. So long tTs the internal organs and muscular system are 
similar, the reactions would be similar. 

(2) Secondly, it enables us to aec-ount for the responses of 
decerebrated organisms. Even spinal frogs exhibit the pheno- 
menon of sexual clash. This can happen because the internal 
organs are left to work. 

(3) Thirdly, it enables us to explain some of the symptoms 
in anxiety iieinosis and hysteria. These organic functions may 
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appear purely as physical symptoms such as digestive troublesi 
arrythmia of the heart, eto. This would be so, if we were to 
conceive a direct relation between the motor processes and 
organic functions without the mediation of consciousness. 

(4) Finally, the question of integration of the movements 
may not appear so difficult. For, wc know that a number of 
internal organs function together especially when they are 
stimulated to a high degree of intensity. They also persist in a 
stimulated condition. Hence, a durable flow of afferent impul- 
ses is ensured which in turn sustain the motor states. 

The conditions for the stimulation of the internal organs may 
be varied in character. They may originate from psychic sour- 
ces, they may arise from the chemical changes or they may arise 
from previous excitation. They may also be due to the charac- 
ter of the make-up of the body. There is no need for assuming 
a particular source of stimulation. This view would be in keep- 
ing with the fact that some iiistinclive activities are present in 
delusional states when no external stimulus can bo discovered. 
Heredity, trainiug, disease, as well as external stimuli may all be 
ranged as conditions of organic functions. 



PROF. STOUT’S THEORY OP THE EXTERNAL 
WORLD 


BY 

Prof. Kalyanchandra Gupta, M.A., 

Ramjab Collegb, Dblhi. 

In this paper I propose to examine critically Prof. Stout’s 
theory of the nature and status of scnsa and of their relation to 
physical objects. By scnsa we shall understand such things as 
colours, sounds, smells, shapes, 8izcs» etc., which we perceive in 
sensations proper in our waking life. Along with other realists 
Stout rejects the view that they arc mental. “ lu the antithesis of 
matter and mind they fall on the side of matter and not of mind ” 
(Prof. Alexander’s Theory of Sense- Perception, Mind, Oct., . 19*22). 
They are objects presented to our consciousness and are not 
similar to affective states, desires, volitions, etc. Starting with 
this fundamental premise he then proew'ds to determine more 
precisely the nature of sensa and their relation to physical 
objects. 

Ordinarily we believe that the sensory qualities which wo 
perceive by means of our senses arc the actual features or 
characteristics of physical objects which are supposed to endure« 
change and inter-act independently of any relation to sentient 
beings. We believe that the scnsa which we directly experience 
arc integral parts of tliese physical objects and share their un- 
pcrceivcd existence. Common sense assumes that we know 
the existence of such objects and know them to be independent 
for their existence of any processes that take place in our minds 
or organisms. Stout sides with common sense in this respect. 
He, however, rejects the common-sense view that sensa are 
existentially identical with these physical objects. There are 

26 
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certain facts of our experience which go to show that sensa have 
an existence and history separate from the existence and history 
of physical objects. Tlio sensa arc material and thus homogene- 
ous in nature with such objects but are not simply identical 
with them. 

First, there is the familiar fact of what is known as the 
relativity of sensa. We find that the sensory qualities of what 
we consider to be the same object vary concomitantly with 
variations in the interrelations between percipients and those 
objects and in the processes occurring in the organisms of 
percipients. Sensa vary only when there are corresponding 
variations in the relevant bodily conditions. Processes which 
take place outside the orgiuiism of a percipient do not make any 
difference to sensa unless and so far as they afTeet his sense- 
organs and his nervous system. The diminishing size of a 
plate from which an observer is gradually receding corresponds 
directly to the diminishing size of the retinal image and ehanges 
may tako place in the plate without allecting the percipient’s 
organism in any way and without therefore making any dilTer- 
cnce to the sensa which are perceived. It would be simply 
impossible for sensa to vary in the manner in which they are 
found to vary if th(*y were identical with the same portion of 
the independent physical object to which they are referred and 
which is perceived by an observer under different conditions. 
Secondly, we may take into account what may be called the 
spatio-temporal dislocation of physical objects or events and the 
sensory contents whicdi arc ascribed to them. When we hear 
the report of a gun several seconds after seeing the flash it is 
sensibly brought home to us that the sound heard and the 
event to which it is referred exist at two separate instants, that 
the former is present when the latter is no longer in existence 
and that conseciuently these two, viz., the firing of the gun and 
the sound actually heard have no element of identity between 
them. Similarly, when we press one of our eye-balls wc see 
the duplicated image of an object in a different place and this 
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image caa-DOt be existentially identical with the object itself. 
Finally, sensa which appear in sensations proper arc found to be 
qualitatively similar lo the contents which appear in dreams, 
hallucinations, etc., and which cannot be regarded as identical 
with physical objects. the sensa which appear in 

sensations proper may very well resemble them in this respect 
also. 

Stout contends that the only implication of such facts is 
that sensa arc different from physical objects. But these very 
facts can be construed, as they have actually been construed by 
Alexander and other thinkers in an altogether different way. 
It has been held that all the varying appearances of an object 
arc identical with it and inde(}endeni of the act of perception. 
It is admitted that sensa vary along with variations in the 
processes occurring inside the percipient’s organism but it 
is contended that the function of such processes is the selection 
of certain features of the actual physical world and not the 
generation of sensa different from physical things. If, however, 
all the varying sensa whicli arc ascribed to the same object were 
identical with it, it has to Ihi shown how they can be housed in 
the object at one and the same time. It has to be shown, for 
example, that the elliptical shape of a plate which appears to us 
under certain conditions is as much a real characteristic of the 
plate in (|UCstion as the circular shape which appears under a 
different set of conditions, or that the bent shape of a stick half 
immersed in water can he identified with a real feature of some 
independently existing physical object or a combination of such 
objects. 

Stout is of opinion that this cannot lie done. He subjects 
Alexander’s theory of [X?rception to a critical examination and 
seeks to show that Alexander has failed to make good his case 
for a selective theory. When we look at a circular plate oblique- 
ly it looks elliptical. IMiis elliptical shai)o, however, cannot be 
identified with any particular portion of the circular shape which 
is supposed to approximate more or less lo the reiil shape of the 
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plate. All the parts which appear in the circular scnsum appear 
also in the elliptical sensum but in different forms. It will not 
be correct to say, in other words, that some parts of the surface 
of the plate have vanished while others remain. Similarly, the 
appearance of a bent line presented by a stick half immersed in 
water cannot be identified with any part of an object which is 
bent independently of the perceiving eye, that is to say, which 
appears bent not only to the eye but to touch also and therefore it 
cannot be simply selected by the percipient. 

The sensible appearances of objects often contain an element 
of distortion which cannot be explained away by identifying those 
appearances with portions of objects to which they are referred. 
Sensa cannot be reinstated in the physical objects exactly in the 
forms in which they arc presented to us. Stout is therefore of 
opinion that the nature of the relation between sensa and physi- 
cal objects can be understood only if we recognise the exis- 
tence of a distorting rnediiiin in the percipient’s nervous system. 
The characteristics and relations of the varying sensa point to 
the single conclusion that their nature and existence directly 
depend upon certain organic processes whatever factors may 
be concerned in producing them and that they have no existence 
in the absence of sentient organism. They cannot bo actual por- 
tions or features of independent ])hysical objects. 

But if sensa are diifcrent from physical objects, how can we 
know the existence of such objects at all ? To this question 
Stout replies that though it is only the sensa of which we have 
immediate experience yet our immediate knowledge is not confin- 
ed to them. We immediately know more than what we im- 
mediately experience, it is wrong to assume that in sense- 
knowledge all that we know primarily and immediately is what 
from time to time we immediately experience as a sensum. 
Sensa are apprehended as essentially incomplete and they inevi- 
tably lead us to a consciousness of what is required to complete 
them. This f ragmen tarincss of sensa points to entities which 
are different from them and yet necessary to complete them. 
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The sensa arc apprehended as continued into a whole which 
transcends them ** (ibid, p. 394) and yet which is not directly 
experienced. Inasmuch as the world of physical objects is im- 
mediately known as a continuation of the world of sensa it must 
1)0 apprehended as homogeneous with the latter in respect of 
certain general features without which such continuity is impos- 
sible. Thus the physical objects to which sensa are referred, 
tliough different from sensa, have certain general characteristics 
common with tlicm and this is what is meant by saying that 
they are both material in nature. 

How arc we to estimate such a theory as this ? Has Stout 
given us a satisfactory account of the nature and status of sensa 
and their relation to piiysical objects? The first question that 
we may consider in this connection is whether he has correctly 
read the true signiticance of immediate experience. According 
to his analysis, when we immediately experience a red patch we 
are also immediately aware of an object homogeneous will) the 
red patch in respect of certain features. Tlie experience of the 
red patch by itself would be incomplete and fragmentary and 
would require to be supplemented by the knowledge of the object. 
Now, we may grant the fragmentary character of the red sensurn 
but it does not necessarily follow that the something else which 
is required to supplement it is apprehended as an existent which 
is different from all sensa and which never does nor can enter 
our sense-experience. It is quite possible that this ' something 
else * may be another sensurn As a matter of fact we find 
that the object to which a sensurn is referred is always appre- 
hended in terms of other sensa. The visual sensurn correspond- 
ing to the surface of a coin is apprehended as being of a piece 
with a solid object, oiz., the coin, but the coin is not known as 
different in nature from the sensurn itself. The surface is known 
to have another side similar to it and also as one of many sec- 
tions similar in nature and placed one after another. Whatever 
other reasons there may l)e for maintaining that a sensurn points 
to existence of an object different from it and giving rise to it we 
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cannot maintain that wq arc aware of such an object in im- 
mediate experien'Ce. What we are aware of are other sensa es- 
sentially similar to the one which is immediately presented 
to us. 

Granting that we arc immediately aware of the existence 
of physical objects as different from the sensa which are given 
to us in immediate experience the next question arises as to 
whether it is possible to determine definitely and positively 
the nature of the external objects as distinguished from that 
of the sensa which depend for their existence on certain 
processes in our organisms. Stout answers the question in 
the affirmative. According to him “ we determine the 
independent nature of objects external to the sense-organs, not 
directly by their relation to our aense-oxpericn(*.e hut by certain 
relations which they have to each other, relations of such a 
kind that they do not vary with the bodily conditions of peniep- 
tion ’* (ibid, p. 307). It is possible to rule out of account 
such variations in the objects of perception wliicli arc directly 
dependent on variations in our physiological (‘ondilions and 
to determine independently of them, say, the real size or 
shape of an object or real variations in the i)hysioal world. 

An examination of the examples cited by Stout, bowever, 
goes to indicate that he has not been able to show bow this can 
be done. Causal processes, he .says, take place independently 
of the bodily conditions of perception. If £ turn on the tap 
in the bath-room, water flows and the bath begins to fill. The 
flowing of water is apprehended as being causally determined 
by the turning (jf the tap and therefore the se(|uencc of these 
two events is apprehended as a fiict which is not dependent 
on bodily conditions. The relation between such successive 
events is a relation not merely between sensa but between 
physical objects as such Variations in the external world 
which depend on such causal processes arc therefore variations 
in the physical objects themselves and we can know them to 
be such. But it has to be noticed that cx hypothesi the tap 
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as observed is a collection of sensa and the flow of water a 
stream or succession of sensa, all of which depend for their 
existence on certain processes occurring in my body. The 
question is whetlier the physical (wents corresponding to these 
sensory events are related exactly in the same manner in which 
the latter are related. We can give no definite answer to this 
question in the absence of the possibility of directly comparing 
such relations with each other. Granting the initial assump.- 
tion all that we are justified in asserting is that there are 
certain relations between pliysical facts which give rise to 
certain change'? in the world of sensa independently of any 
special physiological process(.*s in the percipient’s organism but 
not that these relations exactly resemble the relations lietween 
sensa of which wo have direct experience. An object which 
is receding from me diminishes in size. There is a change 
in the object no doubt luit it differs essentially in nature from 
the change in the eensum. Similarly, there may be certain 
variations in the physical world corresponding to the causal 
succession of sensa but there is no positive ground for innin- 
iaining that these two variations are exactly the same. 

It is also ditTuMiH to see how wo can positively fix the 
extensive magnitude of external objects with the help of 
measurement by superposition as suggested by Stout, It is 
true tliat when the palm of one of my hands rests on a portion 
of tlie table I get a positive and dcfuiitc idea of the magnitude 
of that portion as independent of the vicissitudes of my sense- 
experience and its bodily conditions. Other sensa may come 
and gOf processes in my body may change one after another hut 
the magnitude of that portion of the table as known in terms 
of the magnitude of my hand remains constant. But can I thus 
really determine the magnitudes of two physical objects in 
relation to each other ? The part of the table and the hand, the 
magnitudes of which I am comparing, are nothing but sensible 
appearances. As revealed to touch the table is a mass of 
cutaneous sensa and the hand a mass of organic sensa. As 
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revealed to sight the hand and the part of the table covered 
are visual sensa only the boundary lines of which are visible. 
Thus in this case also all that we are justified in asserting 
is that the magnitude revealed is that of a sensum which is 
indeed independent of special bodily conditions but not that it 
exactly coincides with the magnitude of a physical object. 

If sensa are described as material and at the same time 
existentially dilTercnt from physical objects and if they arc 
regarded as directly dependent on certain physiological 
processes this can only mean that they have to be looked upon 
as the terminal factors of a chain of material causes and effects 
whose succession is determined by physical laws. We have to con- 
cieve of colours, smells, sounds, etc., as mechanically generated 
out of processes or events which arc wholly devoid of sucli sensory 
qualities. There may not be anything inherently impossible 
in such emergence of qualities as there is nothing inherently 
impossible in abiogcncsis but a theory which avoids such a hy- 
pothesis is certainly to ])c preferred to one whirdi is committed 
to it provided that other advantages of the theories arcj equal. 

If, again, we strip an object of all sensa with which wo 
clothe it, what seems to remain is empty space and we cannot 
conceive liow empty space ciii act on our orgaiiisins and 
produce the sensa hy its action. Wo have already seen that 
no characteristic of sensa can h(j predicated of physical objects 
not even motion or extensive magnitude. A generative theory is 
thus required to prove the possibility of the gCMieration of sensa. 

Any theory which separates the physical world from the 
world of sensa and regard the latter as mechanically generated 
out of the action of physical objects on sentient beings will 
meet tlie same fate as tlio older nipresciitationisl theories. 
This cannot be avoided by describing sensa as material in 
character. Tlie old problems which proved insoluble for 
representationists are bound to arise again and prove to be as 
insoluble as ever. 



MIND IN EMERGENT EVOLUTION 
By 

Prof. IIarimouan Buattacharyya, M.A., 

Asutosh College, Calcutta, 

The influence of the concept of Evolution on modern thought 
since Darwin cannot be overrated and has been controlling it 
almost with a magical charm for the simple reasoni that the last 
two generations of mankind are claiming to he more versed in 
‘ Science ’ than in ‘ Philosophy.’ Professor Dewey’s monograph 
on ‘ Tlie Influence of Darwinism on Philosophy’ (1910) among 
other things, laid the foundations of the naturalistic theory of 
man, reducing all human activities to he responses to stimuli. 
IHxperience being deiined ns just certain modes of the interaction 
of natural objects, of which the physical body is one, states of 
consciousness being replaced by sciisori-inotor co-ordinations of 
functions and habits, of adjustments and re-ndjustments between 
the human animal and its environment. ‘ But it is interesting 
to note that the immediate effect of Darwinism on 
Philosophy, and its subse(iiient development into behaviourism 
in Psychology, Instrumentalism, Naturalism and Realism in 
Philosophy ® only tended to make philosophical outlook more 
naturalistic than evolutionary. “ The conceptual apparatus of 
Darwin’s theory of Evolution— accidental variations, struggle 
for existence, survival of the fittest, etc., — has now been dropped, 
nor have post-Darwinian dcvclopnients in biology, the 

theories of Mendel and Weismann with all tlic detailed researches 


* KngUnh and Americsin Philiwophy, p. 3i)6. 
a Philosophy To-day, pp, 1-2. 
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to ' wbicli they have led or the rise of Neo-Lamarckianism 
exercised any marked influence on our evolutionary naturalists 
in Philosopliy.'* ' Again the biological concepts of evolution 
being confined to the phenomena of life alone, the need of a 
more generalised formula was felt and found its response in the 
wider Cosmic Evolution of Spencer who showed that biological 
evolution was only one chapter in the whole story. Darwin was 
a biologist whereas Spencer was a philosopher and evolutionary 
philosophy owes much more to Spencer than to Darwin. And the 
combined effort of both Darwin and Spencer has been to trans- 
figure the old Atomic materialism into what we now call Modern 
Materialism or Naturalism whose aim is to construe everything 
and every phenomenon physical or mental, in terms of natural 
laws, Dut the present-day evolutionists, however, loathe to 
accept the grandiosely futile formula of Spencer which involves 
many a lacuna or gap in its application to the Cosmic System as 
a whole and have hit upon the concepts, of ' hlmcrgcnce ’ and 
* Emergent Evolution ’ - which exercise almost a magical charm 
with them. They tire now thinking that Emergent Evolution 
gives us the most thorough-going history of the sequence of 
stages through which what Lloyd Morgan calls the ** increasing 
richness in stuff and substance of the universe has been 
attained; but so many thinkers of different schools are now 
converging towards the one common movement of modern thought 
of which ‘ Emergence * is the watchword, that it is not easy to 
give a simple statement of Emergent Evolution. It counts with- 
in its camp Jieo-realists, critical realists, biologists and even 
organicists; and no two of its cx[)oncnts agree in respect of very 
fundamental points. Lloyd Morgan’s scheme, for instance, seems 
to give finished pyramid of maiter-life-mind, while Alexander 
provides ample scope for progression from space- time to Deity 
and perhaps beyond Deity, or his universe is still evolving, and 


* Philosophy To-day, p. 2. 

> Contemporary British PtiiloBopLy (First Sories), p. 297. 
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the present is ever big with prospective novelties about to emerge. 
Sellars’s interest seems to lie in his attempt to establish a 
thorough-going naturalistic theory of mind, though however ho 
never comes to close quarters with the alleged processes of 
emergence of life and mind. Again Professor Strong’s version ^ 
differs from Lloyd Morgan’s in that while the latter postulates 
that the physical which is real, has psychical correlate, the 
former starts with aii assumption that the real nature of the 
physical is psychical. And Noble makes; a noble venture to 
equate organic with inorganic causation, reducing teleolog]j^ to 
be merely an abstract aspect of mechanistic results of greater 
stability, and thus unconsciously rehalnlitates Spencerian scheme 
over which the doctrine of Emergent Evolution in any form 
claims superiority. And as Lloyd Morgan postulates Divine 
purpose as the guiding principle of evolution, so Nol)le postulates 
his mutilated teleology throughout nature, and curiously enough, 
he ignores more completely than Lloyd Morgan, the grades of 
experience whicli would have convinced anybody else of what 
teleology proper implies. Wheeler with his biological predilec- 
tions make emergence to consist in “ a norelly of hehaoiour ” 
arising from the specilicj integration or organization of a number 
of elements, whether inorganic, organic or mental, which there- 
by constitute a whole, as distiuguishe«l from their mere sum or 
resultant/’ 

Without further detailing the emergent forniuhe of minor 
importance we may fairly be said to be in a position to evaluate 
the theory of Emergent Evolution as a cosmological hypothesis. 
The whole history of the theory shows that there has been going 
on a regular tug-of-war between tlio opposing tendencies of 
contemporary thought— the one scientific or naturalistic and the 
other metaphysical or philosophical; Pmfessor Sellars may be 
said to have taken hold of the naturalistic end of the rope, the 
philosophical being gripped by Lloyd Morgan. And of all the 
accounts of Emergent Evolution, that of Tdoyd Morgan, purged 
of its inconsistencies (and inconsistencies there are in all the 
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accounts) is admittedly tlic most acceptable, elaborate and 
autboritativc, as it originates with one who combines in himself 
the qualities of a Scientist, a psychologist and a philosopher. 
We would therefore propose to concentrate upon the account of 
Emergent Evolution as given by Morgan, not of course in all its 
implicationsi but only in so far as it relates to mind. As it func- 
tions in the history of the cosmic process, it evolves its workings 
and determines the subsequent go of the process when it has once 
emerged and would supplement our estimate of the problem of 
mind in Emergent Evolution by reference to the cognate views 
of the Gont(|mporary evolutionists. 

“ In the old sense,’* says Lloyd Morgan, “ evolution meant 
the unfolding of what is already in being, but enfolded. In that 
sense emergence is the coming into view of that which has 
hitherto been submerged — virtually there but hidden; latent and 
not as yet patent. Nowadays tlici word ‘ evolution ’ has 
supplanted the older word ‘ epigenesis ’ and means the coming 
into existence of something in some sense new; and this some- 
thing new, in a specialised sense, is wliat Lewes labelled 
‘emergent,’ as contrasted with ‘resultant.’ The emergent, 
be claimed, is impredictable before its fhfach epigenesis; the 
resultant is calculable before the event, on lines analogous 
to the socallcd ‘ rarallelogram of I'orcxis.’ On these terms 
emergent evolution is on the one hand through and through 
naturalistic ; but on the other hand, it embodies a protest 
against a mechanical, or so called mechanistic, interpretation I 
Elsewhere he lays down, “ Emergent Evolution urger that the 
‘more' of any given stage, even the highest, involves the ‘less’ 
of the stages which are precedent to it and continue to exist with 
it. It does not interpret the higher in terms of the lower only, 
for that would imply denial of the emergence of those 
new modes of natural relatcdncss which characterise the higher 
and make it what it is.” And it is too well known to repeat 
here the thrco-fold assumption or ‘acknowledgment’ he makes 
with what Alexander calls ‘natural piety’ as the necessary 
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postulate of his philosophy of Evolution, for according to him 
all constructive philosophy must have its acknowledgments or 
postulates to start with. 

Morgan’s story begins with a reality which is one, indivi- 
sibly one — a psychophysical whole from top to bottom — a matter 
— ^life — mind. While passing from matter to life and life to 
mind, wc cross no gulf, but pass from one kind of acquaintance- 
ship with this reality to the other. According to him there 
are no physical events, there are no integral systems of physical 
events, that are not also psychical events and integral psychical 
system. * 'There is one evolution in both attributes — distinguish- 
able but nowise separable.*' And the whole process is guided 
by a relating and directive activity which manifests itself in 
evolution "under the conditions of space and time." It is 
needless licre to point out that with Alexander mind emerges at 
a certain stage of purely physical complexity out of the origi- 
nally evolving stuflE of space-time, without anything of the 
psychical correlation postulated by Morgan. Now beginning 
from Morgan’s starting-point of evolution one can see that there 
has been evolution by emergence in the physical realm which 
had some indelinite physical forerunner of matter distributed in 
systems of very simple organisation. The systems became 
more and more complex, protons and electrons combined them- 
selves in varied systems to give rise to the various chemical 
elements like oxygen, hydrogen, sulphur, etc., and their resulting 
‘qualities* and ‘properties* arc emergents. Oxygen and hydro- 
gen combined in certain proportions have rendered actual the 
potentialities of oxygen and hydrogen with the result that 
water has emerged exhibiting qualities and properties different 
from hydrogen and oxygen in their pure state. The new hind 
of relalcdness is intrinsic to the system ; the emergence of the 
new qualities and properties is independent of any new extrinsic 
relation. Similarly for the cracrgLMice of all other chemical 
compounds. When further wc come up to the level of life we 
find that life emerged when some system of atoms chiefly, 
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C, IT, 0, N, perhaps with P and S, attained a new degree of 
complexity ; and the complex qualities — properties of assimila- 
tion, metabolism, growth, generation, regeneration, and the 
rest also attended it. And finally the new co nplieations of 
living system rendered the emergence of sentience or forerunner 
of mind possible ; and with the further complications of 
sentience cognition emerged and we have what is called mind 
for the first time appearing on the scene. Then when those 
systems in which Mind has eniergcMl, acquired greater and 
greater complexities, they exhibited higher forma of intellectual 
and moral Tjualities, and according to Alexander, the pre- 
eminent amongst those intellectual and moral systems will be 
the Deity who is yet to emerge. 

The above in brief is the general story of the evolutionary 
process under the emergent scheme. The next question that 
naturally suggests itself is — what is that condition, what is that 
‘criticar turning-point in the advancing course of events that 
evokes emergence of new qualities and properties ? Morgan’s 
answer is that it is “the increasing complexity of stuff and 
richness in substance.*’ He writes elsewhere, “Progressive 
advance in evolution is my theme.” Now the whole question of 
emergent evolution hinges on what Morgan means by “ Increas- 
ing complexity of stuir and richness in substance ?” What docs 
he mean by “ Progressive advancAj ?’* Docs it consist in greater 
complexity or increased efTiciency? Apparently he means by 
it great complexity. Now ‘greah^r complexity* or experience of 
new rclatcdnesH or increase in stnlf and substance or whatever 
term he might have used, it can at least stand for that idea 
of epigenesis, which emergent evolution is out to dispel. 

Further if “greater complexity” he the criterion of evolu- 
tion it does not apply to the changes in the physical and 
chemical world. Given pressure, temperature and the rest of 
the collocation of conditions there seems to he no good reason to 
suppose that mere cooling and condensation of the earth's crust 
could have given us the complexity in the physical and chomi- 
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cal realm that we now have. Again the term greater com- 
plexity is a misnomer as applied to physical or inorganic 
evolution. If we accept the (Indings of the best of physicists of the 
present day, e.g., Sir J. H. Jeans, we cannot but bo convinced 
that the whole trend of tlie cosmic process is towards dissipa- 
tion, annihilation and devolution and not towards evolution, or 
at least it is a change, but mere change is not evolution. Or, 
to put otherwise, the physical world thus illustrates immergence 
rather than emergence. 

True evolution, then consists in the progressive organisation 
in respect of complexity and efficiency, complexity being sub- 
ordinated to efficiency. And mere increase of complexity of 
organization, not accompanied by increase of efficiency, is mere 
monstrosity, devolution rather than evolution. And the main 
point of difference between organic evolution and physico- 
chemical change is that while the former is a proa'ss of 
cumulative change, each organic tyiX5 having evolutionary 
history of its own which determines the increase in the struc- 
tural complexity as the result of memory, the latter is without 
* memory ’ and thcroforo cannot be called evolution, the term 
memory being used in the widest possible sense to mean a 
stability of organisation which enables it to survive change 
and to incorporate elTects of change within itself — a stability 
which is utterly wanting in the physical nature. 

But the problem with which we are most directly concerned 
is the emergence of mind, and the first step in that process is the 
einergeiice of scHticticc, Now we are told that sentience is purely 
a noetic, it is something in between mailer and mind, without 
causal efficiency and therefore without any effect upon the 
chemical events of the brain from which it is alleged to have 
emerged. If so, then this emergence of Sentience contradicts the 
very principle of einergeiice which consists, we have seen, in the 
causal efficiency determining the subsequent go of the process, 
and as such simply rehabilitates Epiplienomcnalism which it is 
the aim of emergent evolution to overcome. Again, the emer- 
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genco of Sentience the supposed first effulgence of mind, has 
never been tackled in close (piarters eitlicr by the neo-realists of 
the school of Alexander, or by the critical realists of the school of 
Lloyd Mojgaii. Even granting the emergence of Sentience, we 
are, however, still far from the emergence of mind which must 
furnish an account of the three aspects of cognition, feeling and 
conation. 

We next proceed therefore to estimate the accounts given by 
the emergentists of these three aspects of the mind. Cognition 
implies an objective reference. Now with regard to reference 
Morgan has given two alternative accounts in two works. In 
his “Emergent Evolution** Morgan tells us that the first inkling 
of mind is a passive Sentience in which there is no effective rela- 
tedness of causal efficiency but which is accompanied by a vague 
enjoyment, but later on with the complication of Sentience by 
revivals of formerly experienced sense-qualities, reference or 
cognition emerges and (ionscious guidance of behaviour begins 
and repetition makes it more and more conscious. In his later 
work “ Life, Mind and Spirit** bo however mollifies bis view of 
the emergence of reference and says tJiat what emerges is not 
^reference* as such, which is cori-clate with the physical, but a 
special kind of reference, called by him “Prospective reference*’ 
that introduces the conscious guidance of behaviour. Rut the 
crux of the question is what makes the reference prospective ? 
What makes the emergence of the appreciation of temporal rela- 
tions involved in prospective reference ? To this we do not get 
any satisfactory answer from Morgan. This attempt on the part 
of Morgan to account for the genesis of cognition by tlie conjunc- 
tion of sense-qualities is the rehabilitation of the old association- 
ist view of perception modified by the principle of emergence or 
creative synthesis. The fact of the matter is that “if we arc not 
quite gratuitously to place an impassable gap between the earlier 
and the later stages of mental development we must assume that 
reference or cognition cannot bo legitimately regarded as evolved 
or as emergent out of some events or some functions that have 
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from beginning nothing of the nature of cognition.*' Further all 
intelligent perception involves appreciation not only of spatial 
and temporal relations but also of causal relations. But even 
here in his explanation of the causal relations he repeats the old 
story and says that it is the complication of sentience by alleged 
revival of sense-qualities that constitutes the essence of the 
process. 

When we turn to Morgan's disposal of the problem of cona^ 
tion or of impulse we receive no better explanation than that it is 
purely a physical process, without reference whatsoever to what 
is called a hormie factor. But curiously enough he has neverthe- 
less smuggled '‘planfiil activity" or “inner urge’* into the pro- 
cess. What we expected from him is the account of the emer- 
gence of conation at a level of animal evolution, [)ostcrior to or 
higher than that of the emergence of reference, for reference is 
involved in conation. Without prior reference there is no 
impulse or conation and without conation or impulse no prospec- 
tive reference, either spatial or temporal. The fact of the 
matter is that Morgan's account is mechanistic, and no horinic 
or teleological event can emerge from any combination of mecha- 
nistic events, just as no positive quantity can emerge from the 
summation of negative ones . 

Not only the element of conation but also that of feeling, of 
which pleasure and pain aio but the simple forms, receives no 
adequate explanation at his hands for their emergence. In 
“Creation by Evolution*’ he writes : “Enjoyment is concomi- 
tant with life, even so simple an animal as amoeba has some- 
thing, however, rudimentary of the nature of enjoyment," and 
adds that with “the emergence of prospective reference there 
emerges also a fore-taste in enjoyment. " But, as already inti- 
mated, we miss herd any plausible explanation of the emergence 
of enjoyment, or dilTerenliation of plciisurc and pain from rudi- 
mentary enjoyment, excopt a liedonistic account of behaviour 
that all our activities arc influenced by pleasure and pain. 

27 
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Wc cannot conclude our consideration of tlie mind in rela- 
tion! to emergent evolution without referring to the rAle of mind 
in the evolutionary process. What we have gathered so far is 
that emergent scheme as applied to the physical realm, renders 
an account which amounts to devolution, annihilation, or immer- 
gence, and as applied to the mental realm it has revealed that 
instead of explaining the evolution of rnenttil capacities by 
way of the emergence of new relatodnoss, causal or otherwise, 
it has indirectly corroborated the supposition that mind every- 
where at all levels is fundamentally teleological, cognitive, cona- 
tive and alTective, but differentiates its latent powers according 
to fundamental laws of its own that arc teleological, and that there 
has been no emergence of the teleological from a mechanistic 
physical realm. Our next important (juery will, therefore, be, 
as it was with Morgan : “ What makes emergents emerge?’* — 

and this, it need hardly be told, is the iimdamental ({uestion of 
the philosophy of hivolution. 

To this question at least these dilVerent answers could l)C 
given, and I have chosen three distinct types of thiid^ers as 
representing the three lines of approach. I mean Sellars, 
Alexander, and Lloyd Morgan. Sellars in his “Evolutionary 
Naturalism” has given the straight and consisUml answer that 
the whole process is through and through physical, the so-called 
psychical events being only the highly complicated physical 
events. Or to put it more definitely the psychical is an evolu- 
tion from a purely physical and mechanical wmld that has 
nothing of the nature of mind, and the psychical, when it 
reaches the human level with the high com|)Icxity of huiiuin 
brain processes, it plays its part as conscious thinking and cona- 
tion in the total complex of psycho-physical events. His scheme 
is conspicuous by the absence of the handling of many important 
problems like memory, heredity, etc., nor does it really come to 
close quarters with the alleged processes of emergence of life and 
mind. Alexander’s scheme, it is needless to repeat, begins with 
space-time as the matrix of all, passes thmugli life and mind,. 
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which later is bound to develop into Deity. In it mind appears 
at a particular level but thenceforward instead of alTecting 
causally the subsequent go of events remains as a mere 
onlooker compresent with tlie physical series. And the whole 
cosmogony of Alexander ignores I he problem of the relation 
between teleology and mecdtaiiism which is the central problem 
for any scheme of emergent evolution thai nnderlakcs to account 
for the omergc'.i of mind frotn the physical realm. Hut both 
Sellars and Alexander may be asked the question : Does not the 
logic underlyijig the principle of evolution urge us to seek for 
something antecedent to where their schemes start ? Some teleo- 
logical principle of the nature of mind which has not only given 
start to the process in that line in which it continues, but also 
immanently works through it. It is ix^rhaps because of this 
logical necessity that Morgan has been led to think that the 
reality is one integral whole of the psyciucal and the physical 
combined, and that the go of events is directed throughout by 
the transcendent activity of (Jod. Hut at the same time we 
wonder how he could not shake off altogether his ultra-scientific 
bias when he is found not prepared to allow any extra-natural 
element in the evolutionary process. I’he main source of trouble 
both with philosophers and scientists seems to he that they 
begin by treating mind as a mere spectator of events, and 
having done so, it becomes diflicult for them to give it the more 
important position it deserves. 
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By 

Dk. a. N. Mukiierjee, M.A., Pii.D., 

Principal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 

Friends and FErj^ow-DELKOATES, 

My first duty before I occupy tlic (Jlmir is to tliank you for 
the honour you have clone me by eleciting me the President of 
this section. A conference of this kind has its obvious advan- 
tages. It enables those who have adopted the vocation of 
teachers who are scattered all over the country and carry on 
their work under widely diiferent conditions to meet together 
once every year and to compare notes in respect of some of the 
conclusions which they have reached as the result of mature and 
continued reflection. If tliere i)0 substantial agreement — if we 
happen to discover that the same or a similar position has been 
reached by my fellow-teachers, by trains of reasoning or modes 
of experience not exactly identical in all cases, such consensus 
of opinion gives us a greater measure of encouragement and 
increased confidence in the fruitfulness of philosophical specu- 
lation. If, on the other hand, our conclusions prove divergent, 
this would only lead us to revise our premises, to subject our 
deduction or generalisation, as the case may be, to further 
scrutiny, so that by a more careful and impersonal examination 
we may detect the errors which might have unconsciously crept 
into and vitiated our conclusions. A conflict of opinions is 
always welcome to the disinterested searcher after truth. If 
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as Heraclitus says, strife is the father of all things, it is certainly 
the father of truth. The history of speculation has abundantly 
proved that truth, like the good, lies midway between opposite 
views. In order to discover and locate this midway position, 
the essential prerequisite is the formulation and accentuation of 
the two opposed and extreme views. As Aristotle says, you 
cannot straighten a bent stick, except by bending it in the oppo- 
site direction. Hence the sharper the conflict of views, the 
greater is the stimulus to fresh inquiry. A too ready acquiescence 
of views is fatal to the spirit of inquiry. 

Besides the purely academic, such an assembly of teachers 
has a social and human side. If distance lends enchantment to 
the view, distance is also responsible for many crude and erro- 
neous notions which can be disi)elled only by personal contact. 
Behind the surface show of diifercnt languages and costumes, 
of different forms of culture and religion, it enables us to disco- 
ver, recognise, and welcome our fellow brethren, inheritors of 
one universal culture achieved by the best spirits of the entire 
human race, and alike animated by common desire to add to the 
universal store of knowledge. 

Our section is the Ethics and Sociology section. I would 
not attempt the rather dangerous task of forming an estimate 
of the relative importance of the different academic disciplines 
and of vindicating for Ethics and Sociology the highest place 
among them. Comparison is always odious. But it may be 
safely asserted that the inquiry into the principles of human 
action — the causes from which they spring and the ends towards 
which they tend — has a central place in any sclieme of know- 
ledge. There arc various departments of theoretical inquiry, 
as also various departments of practical activity or avocation. 
But in every one of these, we are engaged in some sort of 
action — even philosophical reflection and meditation is a sort of 
action. To live is to act and tlie question inevitably arose — and 
it arose long before there was any systematic inquiry called 
Ethics — as to how to regulate the actions of the individuals of 
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a community bo that they may not be frittered and dissipated 
in aimless, useless pursuits, or what is more serious, tliat they 
may not cancel and destroy each other. I'o impart some kind 
of uniformity and consistency to these aimless and irresponsible 
actions was the problem which confronted the primitive com- 
munity, the problem which was essential to its very existence. 
And primitive society solved Ihe problem by the creation of 
customs which imparted uniformily to the actions of tlie indi- 
viduals, just as the creation of J^angua^e and Religion standar- 
dised in a rough way their ideas and sentiments. Later on, 
when the power of introspection was sufficiently developed, 
reffection upon these three, upon C’ustom, Language and Reli- 
gion, gave rise to the three Sciences, oiz., Kthics, CTrammar and 
Philology and Theology. Thus Lthics cannot be charged with 
having created Custom but systematic rellection upon Custom 
has created Kthics. 

The three fiindaiuental conceptions of Kthics arc the (lood, 
Duty and Virtue. Life has to be lived under certain objective 
conditions — the conditions or data supplied hy our environ- 
ment, physical and social. This objective factor is not the sole 
criterion of the end of action. That is the error of empirical — 
evolutionistic Ethics. There is also an inner factor, viz., the 
potentialities of our nature — of our peculiar and essential human 
nature. These two factors, outer and inner, jointly determine 
the end or good of human life. 'Fhis is the truth of teleological 
ethics— the truth which is not recognised by intuitional ethics, 
which by ignoring the objective ends of action, and by emphasis- 
ing, in an abstract oiie-suled manner, the authority of the 
deliverances of a faculty called the Conscience, would, as TTegel 
rightly points out, disintegrate society into an aggregate of 
psychical atoms. If every individual he allowed to judge of the 
morality of an action according to the dictates ol his own con- 
science, if every individual be conceded the right of private 
judgment, then any concerted action would be impossible, and 
the cohesion and stability of the community would be gone. The 

28 
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organic structure would give way to the atomic, life would give 
way to death. 

Hence the need of a teleological view of action. The several 
ends of action must be clearly formulated and these ends must be 
harmonised by arranging them into a hierarchy, leading to a 
supreme ultimate cud, i.e., to the conception of the Good. To 
realise the Good, successfully and skilfully to pursue this supreme 
principle of all actions, it is necessary to enact and enforce certain 
rules for the objective guidance of conduct — and these rules underlie 
the conception of Duty. But in order that duties might be per- 
formed, there must be within us an appropriate psychical appara- 
tus or mechanism responding more or less faithfully and uni- 
formly to the external call of Duty. These inner tendencies and 
dispositions of the mind — the moral habitudes — are styled the 
Virtues, mostly natural endowments, but capable of expansion, 
education and development. These three, — the Good, Duty and 
Virtue — sum up the whole Philosophy of action. And whether 
you treat these actions from the stand{)oint of the individual as 
Ethics docs, or whether with Sociology we treat thoni collective- 
ly from the standpoint of the Community, there can be no 
question as to the importance of the place occupied by Ethics 
and Sociology among tlie sciences. 

The conception of tlie Good is the very kernel of Ethical 
speculation. I should like therefore to dwell upon it for a 
moment. S^Xiaking broadly it has been conceived as l^crfeciiou, 
as Preservation, as Pleasure. Pleasure is a most ambiguous 
term and may mean anyihijig from animal gratification to the 
highest kind of spiritual satisfaction. But without some kind of 
pleasure action is impossible. Pleasure is the motive-force or 
steam which moves the machinery. Even actions from instinc- 
tive impulses, which are called the primary springs . which 
originally move us to action and give ns for the first time a taste 
of what is called pleasure — even these instinctive actions proceed 
from a vague sense of dissatisfaction and iriechanically impel us 
towards certain ends which remove this painful feeling of want 
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and dissatisfaction. Even Kant admits that the performance of 
duty is the outcome of a feeling or sentiment, viz., the feeling of 
reverence for the Moral Law. Nothing is good without quali- 
fication except a good will. But even a good will involves 
feeling as a constituent — in other words, a good will is necessari- 
ly qualified with a feeling. If you conceive Will as something 
separate from Keeling, you are confronted by the Kantian 
dualism of Duty and Inclination. This anti-thesis of Will and 
Keeling, of Duty and Inclination, is the result of an abstract and 
false psychology. Inclination is not invariably and necessarily 
opposed to Duty. The facts of life show the untenability of this 
assumption. Indeed the end of all education and training is to 
cultivate a set of habits which will readily incline the mind to 
Duty — to bring about an inclination to Duty. I do not wisli to 
iiululge in verbal quibbles. But it is a fact of moral experience, 
that when we act against inclination, we still act from inclina- 
tion — we are only subordinating a lower inclination to a higher 
one. The psychological condition of all action is that you cannot 
perform an action unless you are already inclined to it. The 
proposition is so true that it almost amounts to a truism. The 
disinclined mind can no more give rise to an action than the 
perpendicular stick can cast forth a shadow when the sun 
is directly overhead. In the psychological world, Pleasure is the 
prime-mover which sets in motion the psychical apparatus 
which we call mind or the empirical consciousness. This is the 
element of truth in Hedonistic Ethics. But the recognition of 
this truth docs not make one a Hedonist in practice. The value of 
Pleasure is fully recognised in non-Hcdonistic systems of Ethics. 
Its importance was admitted by Aristotle, the author of the first 
systematic treatise on Ethics. Its value is also admitted in 
Idealistic and Evolutionistic Ethics— by Green and Spencer, by 
Paulsen and Wundt. In Evolutionistic Ethics, Pleasure and 
Preservation coincide ; in Idealistic Ethics, Pleasure is the 
index or concomitant of Perfection. Thus, however differently 
we might interpret the ultimate end or goal of action,^ there is no 
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serious dispute as to Pleasure being the efficient cause which 
impels us towards the goal. The martyr is most pleased or feels 
the highest pleasure — or shall we say, the deepest satisfaction — 
in sacrificing his life for truth. The ascetic, is similarly pleased 
to renounce all pleasure. The gay Lothario is also pleased with 
life of pleasure. How can wo solve this puzzle? Only by care- 
ful nomenclature and dc/inition. Docs Pleasure really mean 
enjoyment of immediate gratification? Epicurus, the real father 
of Hedonistic philosophy, answers tlic question with an 
emphatic negative. 1.’o (jeL pleasure we must forget it. His 
own philosophy was not active pursuit of pleasure, but rather an 
absolute abandonment of this pursuit, so that the sage might 
enjoy the deep satisfaction and tranquillity of an unruffled, un- 
disturbed mind. An undisturbed mind is like the calm surface 
of a lake which truly and failhfully reflects the images of the 
surrounding objects. Extrcrjies often meet, and how does the 
Epicurean ideal ultimately dillcr from the ideal of contemplation 
of the stoic i)hil()8opher ? 

It is a pity that the connotation of Pleasure is narrowed 
down by popular usage to satisfaction of sense. This narrow, 
and wholly unjustifiable use of the term accounts for the 
repugnance which ail high-soulc<l men feel to the Hedonistic 
theory. John Stuart l\fill tried to rcniovt* this repngnanee hy 
giving a higher coiuMiption of Pleasure. But he did not quite 
succeed in that he sought to erect Pleasure exclusively upon tlio 
foundation of sense — although the senses which counted Avith 
him were the higher senses. The pleasures of sense, even those 
of the higher senses arc only j)sendo-pli‘asurcs, counterfeits and 
imitations of the real genuine article. They do not please or satisfy 
Jiuman nature, for human nature is not exclusively sentient. 
Human nature, is the life, of Bcason which has its roots deep down 
in the soil of sense. The soil is of undoubted importance, and 
umiucstionably it has its rights. Tlit) sap of spiritual life is 
most certainly drawn from this soil. Deny its rights, and the 
spiritual plant with its fair blossoms and fruits withers away. 
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The Founder of Christianity fully recognised this truth, and 
gave His ungrudging sanction to the legitimate demands of the 
life of sense. The soil then is to be carefully watered and 
tended — which means that it is to be denuded of all weeds which 
draw away the nourishment, the whole of which should go to 
sustain the life of Heason for which it is intended. When 
the life of Sense ims been elTectively subordinated to the life of 
'Reason, when the soul has been finally freed from the contradic- 
tion and strife within its own life which dissipates and corrodes 
away its energies, it is then free to devote itself without 
distraction to the development of its spiritual potentialities. 
And the consciousness of this activity of spiritual development 
or realisation without any observation from the underlying life 
of sense is what constitutes real pleasure — or if the word * pleasure * 
offends you, call it * abiding satisfaction.’ Pleasure is, as Aristotle 
tells us, the consciousness of the unimpeded exercise of the 
powers of the Soul. Even the Hedonist has to admit tliat 
Reason has to control the life of Sense. The only difference 
between the Ilcdonistic and the Idealistic position is that 
according to the former. Sense is the master and Reason the 
servant who ministers to the wants of the Master, while 
according to the latter the relation is just the reverse. But 
surely human nature is not exclusively sentient. It is a travesty 
of human nature to describe Man as only a more developed 
animal. The discord between our animal and spiritual nature 
is a fact — a tremendous fact of our spiritual experience. This 
fact refuses to be brushed aside by the exigencies of a monistic 
philosophy. This discord is not a sort of lug-of-war between 
two forces of co-e(jual status. The controlling influence of 
Reason has to be recognised by the Hedonistic philosopher even 
though Reason controls as a slave. The discord is rather a 
struggle between a higher force which would ascend and a lower 
force which would pull it down — ^a struggle in which the higher 
force has already achieved success, and is bound to triumph 
eventually. A life of sense even when assisted by Reason, 
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ivould lead us nowhere — it would result in either chaos and 
confusion. The most consistent form of Hedonism is the 
philosophy of Nietzsche, just as the logical outcome of empiri- 
cism is the Skepticism of Hume. Other Hedonistic systems have 
been able to keep up appearances and to save disasters at the 
expense of self-consistency — by unconsciously and unwarrantably 
borrowing elements from non-Hedonistic systems. “ Man does 
not live by bread alone.** The Soul — whether it is a hard 
self-identical spiritual atom as the old doctrine of substantiality 
explains it or whether it is an individual sum of actual psychical 
activities as the modern theory of actuality interprets it — the 
Soul is the distinctive feature of human existence. And we 
refuse to barter its rights for a life of animal enjoyment. 
“ What shall it profit a man if he gains the whole world and 
loseth his own soul? What shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul?’* The above is my conception of Good which is, as 
I have already told you, the very pith and marrow of all Ethical 
theory and of all Ethical practice. 

Before I conclude T should beg yoiir indulgence to allow me 
to refer to a thing which most intimately concerns us as teachers 
of the subject. We cannot e.xactly teach Philosoiidiy, much 
less Ethical Philosophy, us we can teach other subjects. Wc can 
deliver lectures and dictate notes, and exi)laia text-books, but this 
sort of theoretical teaching by itself would not have much 
influence) on the moral development of our pupils. What really 
counts is the force of personal example. 'Plic life lived by 
Socrates has proved a more effective moral text-book than his 
ethical discourses. The Sermon on the Mount is of enduring 
ethical value. But what appeals most powerfully to the heart 
of humanity is the account of Christ’s Temptation in the desert 
and of His Passion on the cross. The life of Jesus is a pi^rfect 
poem, an artistic whole of ex(|uisite beauty which has its finale 
in those words of His expressive of deep spiritual satisfaction 
and spiritual triumph — “It is finished.** Spinoza claims our 
homage not merely by his Philosophy which heralds tJie spirit of 
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Modern Europe but also, and much more, by the beauty and 
purity of bis life. The same is true of Berkeley and Fichte. 
Our influence on our, pupils is determined by what we really are, 
and not by what we profess to fene/i. The teacher may present 
flawless exterior to his pupils, but should thci-e bo any dis- 
crepancy between his public and his private life, his pupils are 
sure to discover it. Our neighbours have some gift of mysterious 
intuition which eniibles them to tear off the mask, and expose 
to view the hypocrisy and hollowness which lies concealed behind 
it. Although we may not know it, onr actions are constantly 
observed, scrutinised, criticised, and in some cases, are, I fear, 
absolutely condemned by our pupils. This criticism and 
condemnation result in most cases from immaturity of youthful 
judgments. But where the condemnation is really deserved, 
there is created a breach, a loss of conlidence, between the 
teacher and his pupils, and this breach may go on widening till 
the teacher loses all influence by which to mould the character of 
his pupils. The responsibility for living a pure and clean life, 
outer and inner, dominated by moral energy and enthusiasm, 
attaches in a special manner to those who have taken up the 
teaching of this subject. This responsibility has become all the 
greater now that a new kind of consciousness has dawned upon 
the student community all over India. Tliey have become 
conscious of what is due to them, and have been organising 
themselves with a view to demanding what they think is their 
due. This movement is certainly to be welcomed if it means a 
development on their part of a fuller personality, and of an 
increased sense of persoiml dignity and responsibility. We 
cannot hope to influence them any longer by the mere exercise of 
traditional pedagogical authority. If we want faithfully to 
discharge the task voluntarily undertaken by us — ^the task of 
shaping and moulding the character of the youths entrusted to 
our care, it cannot bo achieved solely by our success and 
popularity as teachers or by our reputation as scholars. These 
may extort from them a certain amount of confidence in our 
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skill as teachers, but nothing more. We should not be content 
till we have succeeded by our life and character in evoking in 
them the sentiment of genuine reverence, without which the 
Guru is a mere high-sounding name and not a real living 
force. 
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Every moral action is tlic exponent of a stabilised character; 
it is the result of careful deliberation and rational choice; 
it is the free and responsible act of an intelligent individual 
who consciously pursues certain ends which are worthwliile 
in themselves ; and in performing it the agent feels he is 
under an obligation ; and this sense of obligation or duty 
may be taken to be the nerve-centre of the moral life. 

Duty always means a constraint, a sort of forceful 
authority which impels one to a certain action; it is 
binding upon individual men and women ; it is not a thing to 
be renounced or delegated to exports. Moral worth refers to 
conduct ; and conduct requires knowledge and choice on 
the part of the agent ; deliberation is really the attempt to 
justify to ourselves a given line of action ; a man who can 
choose in this way is morally responsible. Now that which 
is morally right and that which a man ought to do arc one 
and the same thing. So all moral judgments express an 
“ ought ;” and an ‘ ought * implies a norm which in the last 
resort reduces itself to the form of an End which all acts 
accounted as right seek to attain. 

Thus a right action is that which is according to a code 
or standard. Mani is by nature a bundle of wayward desires 
and chaotic impulses which tend to take the line of least 
resistance. Our mental life consists in part of desires more 
or less in conflict, needing organisation according to a principle 
of unity ; these impulses and desires cannot be driven out ; 
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but they may all be assigned to t-lieir legitimate places and 
harmoniously integrated so as to form a well-established 
cJiaracter; and morality is the disciplining of human nature 
by which man is made genuinely social, rationally free and 
personally interested in realising worthy ends. So the order- 
ing of our desires with a view to drawing out the best in us 
and the performance of tJjose actions which directly conduce 
to the common good without interfering with the freedom 
and dignity of other pt'rsons become the chief functions of 
moralily ; and these right actions are pointed out to us by 
what are called the moral laws. These are not made out 
of nothing ; they arc simply the recognised customs, group- 
habits tind reverenced conventions which in course of time 
become codified and hold sway over raairs conduct. 

But practical diflicnltics arise in actual life owing to a 
strict arlliereiK^o to these moral laws. Laws conflict with 
laws ; the practice of one virtue comes in collision with 
another, ft is wrong to lie ; but it is possible to imagine 
cases in which to tell the truth may seem to amount to 
treachery, nay almost to murder. It is right to obey the 
parents, to submit to the law of the land ; hut there are 
times when parents must ho disobeyed and (he law defied. 
Moral heroes have done all these tilings ; and in doing them ac- 
quired undying fame. Buty to moth(?r conflicta with duly to wife. 
Which duty is to he done? Xow it is in such situations 
of moral perplexity that an attempt is made to draw a distinction 
between the right and the expedieiil. ft is maintained that 
expediency is the only guide in practical life and that one ought 
to prefer the expedient to the right. 

'Phe mental attitude which gives rise to such a perplexity 
is not to he slighted ; it only shows that there are worthy 
grounds of disobeying the moral law, neglecting what is 
lield to be right and preferring the expedient. As Ih-owning says 
“ when the fight begins within himself, a man is worth some- 
thing.* 'Phe man is really at war with himself; he is a 
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house divided in ifcsclf ; there is clash between his obedience 
to the estahlislicd laws and his reverence to the system of values 
with which he has identified himself. 

But let us look more deeply into the mailer. What is the 
full implication of this attitude which causes the perplexity, 
viz., the feeling that it is more worthy to prefer the 

expedient to the right? In plain language it signifies that 

it is right to prefer the expedient to llie riglit ; that is to say, 
the expedient is right and the right is not a right. But 
this reductio ad absurdum is really due to the confusion about 
tlu* meaning of the term ‘ right.’ IMiere is clash between what 
is ordinarily considered to be duty and what is always 
genuinely duty; and the cpiestion is, is it not our duty to 
hnjak whar. are commonly recognised as moral laws? It is 
possible that lih^ abounds in cases for which the generally 
iccjognised moral standards do not legislate, ij\, cases which 

cannot be settled by reference to the moral code. In such 

(•ircumstances it is pointed ont to us that wc should follow 
the expedient. Bui in this line of thought there is gross 
misapprehension ; and the man who holds that he ought 
In prefer the expedient to tlie right is guilty of a logical 
jihsurdity. Ifor if the expedient is what one ought to prefer, 
then the expedient is the right. But let us see what he means 
l>y the right and the expedient. Bvidcnlly ho means by the 
‘ right ’ something dilTeront from what it seems to him that he 
ought to prefer. Such a man proliably understands that the 
‘ right ’ is ohedieiice to supiHised moral laws, 'riiougli under 
such circumstances, the doubt in him is justilied, yet wc must 
realise that it is an unhappy and misleading angle from which 
to approach tlie subject. 

Of course we do jidiiiil that in these cases of genuine 
l>erplexity there is sincere moral earnestness ; and in order to 
reach the heart of the moral situation, let us examine a 
eoiierete case. We have no doulu that (lie law of truthfulness 
is universally obligatory; hut what docs its formulation — thou 
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slialt not lie or tliou shall tell the truth — mean ? Are they uni- 
versally binding ? Is it possible for any one to adhere to the 
letter of these maxims ? Now duty or right is a term 
which strictly applies only to an action in its fulness. You 
cannot properly judge the rightness or the wrongness of a 
particular action apart from the aim or tlic intention 
which organically binds it together with the rest of a 
man’s proposed procedure into a purposeful unity. If this 
is accepted, then just as the administration of a poisonous 
drug, although in itself injurious, may sometimes form a neces- 
sary part of the most healthful way of treating a disease — 
so lying, i.c., deception, although injurious in its immediate 
object and hurtful in its tendency, may sometimes prove a 
necessary part of the right and obligatory way of meeting a 
situation. Occasionally in cases of unusual circumstances a 
course of action which involves as j)art of itself an effort to 
mislead by a direct lie may express a loyalty to the rights of 
personality which could not be expressed by any action free 
from deception. If so, is not that deception, regarded in 
its place as an organic part of the totality of the intended course 
of action, a right and dutiful way of behaving ? 

Here we must strike a note of w\arning. It is not maintained 
that ill certain circumstances a great right can outweigh a 
little wrong or the »Tid will justify the means. Such courses 
of action are purely Machiavelliiin and savour of opportunism. 
Means and ends between them exhaust the act ; and the act is 
inconceivable apart from the character of the person and the 
position he occupies in society. The moral quality of an action 
requires that the means be good as well as the end which 
together form a single whole. A choice always demands a 
continuous selection of methods, times and means to the end 
decided upon, until the deed is accomplished. This selection 
reveals the character as much as the sclcctioDi of ends. To 
choose means known to be evil so that a moral good may he 
accomplished is a contradiction ; for the deed is a living iiiiity 
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of means and end and cannot be partly good and partly bad 
without destroying the moral worth of the act as a whole. 
The moral coupling of means with their end implies that the 
two form a single series ; and it is plain that the very attempt 
to achieve an end by the cmidoyinent of appropriate means 
should be judged according to the whole plan of it by any ration- 
al creature. It is not the end which justifies the means ; the 
whole series must be justified. 

Thus duty, i.e., the morally right comes to us always in the 
concrete out of a complex situation. But usually there are 
many different roads to a desired result ; and the sanction of 
freedom and deliberation is that by which we mentally weigh 
all the possibilities and select that one course of action which 
alone will be the genuinely right. Thus, strictly s]^)eaking, 
it is a mistake to use the term “ duties ” iji the plural. For any 
person at any moment there is never more than one duty. What is 
obligatory at a certain moment under a certain situation is that 
concrete action which exhibits the inner loyalty of the man to 
his self-chosen Ideal. So there is no such thing as a real conflict 
of duties. Under every group of circumstances which constitutes 
the field of action there is but one act which is the good or the 
right. Thus the right or duly iMjcomes purely individual and 
personal ; it is such a living act that it can never he covered by 
any set of rules. In the i)erformancc of duty there is really no 
conflict at all ; the conflict is only between rules, not duties. 

This brings us to the real crux of the problem. J.)uty or the 
right ahvays demands more than mere truth-speaking ; and 
on rare occasions, it may also forbid truth-speaking. What is 
the explanation for this ? The truth is that what is morally 
right or good can never be prescribed by any law or set of laws, 
because laws arc abstractions and caJi never infallibly or adequate- 
ly express the duty of man. Duty is such a living, growing thing 
that it is impossible to foresee all the different cases of action 
which may conceivably occur and provide in advance the exact 
rules for each case. As Bosanquet says, though general advice 
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may lielp to put tliu elements oi' llie situation before you, iio 
mind but your own can strike the decisive balance of values and 
resources and appropriateness to your scheme of life. 

Thus no rigid standard as the Ten Goinniandmcnts or the 
Codes of Manu can provide a measure for conduct. For conduct is 
action and its unit is a concrete act ; and the concrete is always 
unique and therefore incapable of being measured by any fixed 
code. Law implies repetition*. Ibit there can be no repetition 
in the moral sphere, for the subject is modified by his own act ; 
others feel its elTects ; a duly done creates a new duly, and 
nothing is just the same after, as it was before the action. Per- 
sonally we each feci that no one could have had jusi the crises to 
face that each of us had to meet. Tndividuality implies uniipic- 
ncss. IIow then can there be a rule of action that more than one 
should follow? Hence the anxious conformity to prescribed codes, 
besides magnifying the letter of the law at the expense of the 
spirit, tends to rob duty of its freedom and s])otitancity, and puts 
the centre of monil gravity outside the concrete process of living. 

Once wc have grasped this, it becomes rpiiie easy to gel rid 
of the moral perplexity. Let us therefore reconstruct the mean- 
ing of the terms right and expedient. Tlic right is always indi- 
vidual, unique and personal. It is a whole hearted elfort at ex- 
pressing our loyalty to all that we count good ; and in this sense 
it includes expediency which wc may delinc as the way in which 
we can most efficiently work for certain given ends ; i. c., the 
expedient is any course of action which will under the circum- 
stances best promote the ends we are seeking, whether they be 
worthy or not ; and tlw right is that course of ac.tion which will 
under the circumstances liest promote the ends we tnuihi to sccli. 
Therefore, it is clear that the exficdicnl need not he right ; but 
the right must be truly expedient. 

Lut we are not still out of the wood. What, then, is to 
become of the established moral codes, and what ought to be our 
attitude to them ? Laws, social conventions and rules of 
manners are still witli us and eonstitule the morality of 
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many of us most of tbo time nnd all of us for 
a good deal of llic timo. Without them the individual 
would bo practically helpless in determining the riglit course of 
action in the various situations in which he finds himself, i^ut 
we must realise their limited validity. Although morality has 
grown up amid custom, code and tradition, the moral life tends 
to become distinctive hy calling them in ((ucstion. In a sense 
the individual becomes confessedly moral by putting his conduct 
ill relation to every (iustoin to see if the social habit meets with 
rational approval. Of course they arc all of them sources of 
instruction regarding conduct ; hut we arc hound to exercise dis- 
criminating intelligence, criticise and catch their spirit before 
they are accepted. Ihit at the same time we must roinemher 
that moral action is a matter of relloction, fore-thought and 
settled preference for tla* right, Uellection is necessitated be- 
cause of the incompafciI)ilily of alternatives and conllict of laws 
and customs, whereas tlie application of a ready-made law to an 
action or adherence to a custom does not need any retlection. At 
best the various maxims can only supply dilTorent poittts of view 
from which to judge and decide the right action. What we 
really need in morals is not mlrs which arc dead, mechanical 
and inadequate but light, it is t lie illuminating principle and 
not the multitude of lixed codes and ix'remplory injunctions that 
is the informing spirit of all that is truly moral in human life. 
We must search for the principle which will express the spirit 
implicit ill all moral codes. The functioii of the moral principle 
is to supply standpoints and methods which will enable the indi- 
vidual to make for himself an analysis of ilic elemeiils of good 
and evil in particular situations. No genuine moral principle 
ever prescribes a specific course of action ; it only guides him in 
his deliberative process hy suggesting to him the important con- 
siderations for which he should Iks on llie look-out and Wiirns 
him against taking a narrow or partial view of the act. 1'lius 
a moral principle is not a set of injunctions and prohibitions com- 
manding him to act or refrain from acting in a given way, but a 
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tool for analysing a special situation and supplies a sound founda- 
tion for an effective, all-round and objective survey of desires, 
values and deeds. 

Now where can we find such a comprehensive, objective and 
dynamic moral principle which will be the perpetual inspiration 
and guiding star of our moral life? To my mind the Kantian for- 
mula of the Kingdom of Ends seems to be just the sort of light 
needed to illuminate the path of moral doing without at the same 
time unduly interfering with the free volition and reflective criti- 
cism of the moral agent. The realisation of the Kingdom of Ends 
or social unity of persons is the secret of moral duty. It is a group 
or community of persons — ^not things — who desire, purpose and 
evaluate. The Ends-in-themselvcs possess not only value 
but dignity ; and this is virtue of Reason. Reason which makes 
us men, reveals the principles of uniformity in experience. By 
itself it is not productive, for all richness comes out of our origi- 
nal stock of instincts and emotions ; yet without reason all is 
blindness. It reveals to us meanings in this great jumble which 
we call experience, and it does this by pointing out to us the 
underlying principle ; and reason is able to indicate the path of 
duty, for it grasps the total meaning of my character in its 
present human environment ; and it can do this because it is 
able to take into account the value and claims of the personalities 
concerned ; that is, reason which makes each man an end-in- 
himself recognises all rational beings as Ends-in-themsclvcs 
and bids us treat them as such. What is my duty must neces- 
sarily change from time to time just as the circumstances and 
other as()ects change ; but the spirit, the inspiring principle is 
the same. 

In an acute moral situation we must ask ourselves — is this 
proposed action worthy of me as a member of the Kingdom of 
Ends ? Do I in this action treat other people as Ends-in-them- 
Bclves and not as a means ? Can I will that the maxim of my 
action should become a universal law ? If the answer is negative 
the action is not moral and it must bo rejected. Thus the moral 
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attitude is just in consonance with the general economy of 
Nature. Nature has given us reason, and the moral attitude is 
at least one for which reason is required. Again the practice 
of morality is vitally connected with concrete social values. 
Duty is not an abstract personal quality, but an indispensable 
factor that hts and binds men together in harmonious rela- 
tions. The moral springs not only directly out of the social, but 
it functions to bring about a new and higher type of social order. 
Thus we need to know what the social situation is in which we 
find ourselves required to act, so that we may know what it is 
right to do. Kant makes an acute piece of psycliological o1)serva- 
tion when he says that wlien wo do wrong, we do not will that 
our actions should become universal. Tims the essence of wrong 
doing is its aiiti-social tendency, and selfishness sums up immora- 
lity. Though a certain subjection is associated with duty, a 
great dignity also is inherent in it, since the imperative to 
which he subjects himself is the law he himself gives ; and it is 
only us self-given, does he subject himself to it. 

Life is activity, and the man is committed to action. The 
' ought * is on hand as soon as there is a person to act. Life is 
motor, and self-conscious life is a succession of conscious adjust- 
ments to changing circumstances ; and in every one of these 
adjustments the person is face to face with the ‘ ought.’ Hut it 
should not he understood that the ‘ ought ’ is a stern tyrant ever 
holding the self and society up to duty. It is the creative ought; 
it consists in giving my Iwist, in the joy of doing, involving my 
integrity as a person. It is tlie conviction that I as a moral 
agent am free to take steps toward what I hold to be right ; it is 
the principle of conduct acknowledged to be unconditioned and 
universally valid. The feeling of ‘ ought ’ is a binding to some- 
thing which has a worth of its own. It is essentially productive 
not inhibitory ; it leads to the fullness of life, since membership 
of the Kingdom of Knds carries with it the fullilment of life's 
mission and the perfection of the individual life. 
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Though this interpretation of the Kantian criterion of duty 
may seem to be at some variance with his own formulation, yet 
it is hoped that no great violence has been done to the spirit of his 
teaching. As thus understood, we find that Kant has vindicated 
the social basis of the moral * ought its spontaneity, universality 
and its rational, dynamic nature ; and in his formulation of the 
Kingdom of Ends we have the eternal inspiration of determining 
our duty and fulfilling our destiny. If this discussion has shown 
anything, it is that morality is life and not something ready- 
made and complete once for all, and that the practice of morality 
demands eternal vigilance as it involves ceaseless struggle and 
inteniecine warfare which ultimately yields to the alchemising 
influence of the categorical imperative of Duty. 
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By 

Ras Vehaby Das, M.A., 

Indian Institute of Philosophy, Amalner. 

The validity of moral judgments is closely connected with 
their objectivity. In fact there can be no determination of 
validity without some reference to objectivity. If a judgment is 
valid, it is so because the character of the thing judged is in 
accordance with the assertion made in the judgment. It can 
never Ihj the case tljat a judgment is valid because the person 
judging wishes it to be so or because he entertains a particular 
feeling towards it. ‘ f wish this * is a judgment whose validity 
no doubt depends on my actually having the wish : l)ut the wish 
here in question forms pari of the judgment itself and to make it 
valid no further wish directed upon it is neither necessary nor 
suHicient. Our mental life is so complex that in its concrete 
functioning no element in it can be absolutely separated from all 
the rest. So an olcmenl of feeling may be present whenever we 
make a valid judgment or know a judgment to be so. But the 
clement of feeling itself can never be the sole or essential ground 
on which the validity of the judgment may be said to depend. 
What determines the validity of a judgment is the nature of the 
thing judged, and if this fails, then, however strongly we itiay 
desire that the judgment should be valid and however sincerely 
we may feel that it is so, our desire and feeling will never make 
the judgment really valid. 

Prof. Moore has (xmclusively proved that “To predicate of 
an action that it is right or wrong is to predicate of it something 
quite different from the mere fact that any man or set of men 
have any particular feeling towards or opinion about it ” (Ethics, 
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p. 214). To say of an action that it is right is not the same 
thing as to say that some one is pleased with it. This seems to 
follow from the very form of the judgment. The judgment that 
an action is right has got a dilTerent subject and a different predi- 
cate from the judgment that some one is pleased with the action. 
When their difference is so pronounced, they cannot in any sense 
be’ identical in meaning. The fact that some one is pleased 
whenever an action is right is not and need not be denied ; but 
the fact that a person is pleased is not the same thing as the fact 
that the action is right. Thus when we find that there is no 
subjective reference in our moral judgments it appears safe to 
conclude that they arc essentially objective. 

But the sense in which the moral judgments have, here, been 
found to be objective a|)pears to be a sense in which all judgments 
are objective, fn this sense the judgnienf. that 1 am pleased is 
objective, because it refers to the presence of pleasure in mo 
which is an objective fact. If the pleasure is there in me — in 
which event alone the judgment will be true— f cannot by any 
means alter the fact. When a person under the influence of a 
strong passion ascribes to a parti(!ular object, some character 
which it docs not possess, his judgment too is objective, iuasmuebas 
in his judgment there is no reference to any feelings of bis 
mind. 

What is clear l)eyond doubt from Prof. Moore’s discussions of 
moral judgments is that such judgments do assert some objective 
trait or character — that they arc not merely the expressions of 
personal thoughts and feelings. But even when we rewgnise the 
objectivity of moral judgments in this sense, we mciy not yet be 
convinced that they arc objectively valid, because what is 
asserted to be there may not really be there. Mere assertion of 
a thing is no proof of its real existence. Its non-identity with 
our thoughts or feelings does not itself show that it must neces- 
sarily be something in fact. So tililiougli a moral judgment may 
assert something which is not identical with any of our mental & 
facts, it docs not thereby make itself valid. If the asserted thing 
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does Dot exist — and there is no proof in the jiidj^ment itself that 
the thing must exist— the judgment will lie as false as any 
judgment made under tlie influence of an illusion. It is easy to 
understand tliat a moral judgment asserts someihing as objective. 
But it is more diflieuli to establish that the thing in question is ' 
really objective. People have raised serious doubts about the 
real objectivity of moral attributes. We shall consider here 
some of the arguments which deny real objectivity to moral 
attributes and, therefore to all moral judgments. 

What is objective, it may be said, is not private to any indivi- 
dual ; it is equally recognised by all intelligent beings. But it 
is notorious that people in the world widely dilTer from one 
another in their moral judgments. If rightness or wrongness, 
goodness or badness, were some real characteristic of things, 
they should be recognised by different people in the same place. 
One of Prof. Moore’s arguments against the subjectivity of moral 
judgments is that if they were subjective then diifcrcnt moral 
judgments could he made without contradiction about one and the 
same action. But the fact that contradictory judgments are 
really passed upon one and the same action seems to show that 
these judgments are subjective. 

Now, what is objective is, no doubt, under ordinary circum- 
stances, generally perceived in the same way by different people ; 
but there are cases in which what is admittedly objective is still 
seen differently by different persons. A round penny appears 
elliptical to a person who looks at it from a particular angle of 
vision and if two persons judge differently that it is round and 
that it is elliptical that does not show that their judgments are 
subjective. It shows that even objective characteristics are 
not perceived in the same way by different persons. No body 
can contend that the shape of a physical thing is not an objec- 
tive property. The fact that two persons differ in their judg- 
ments about one and the same thing does not show that their 
judgments are equally true or equally false. It only shows that 
both of them cannot be true; and when the judgments are 
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contradictory, it further shows that one of them must be true, 
and in the case of two contradictory moral judgments, whichever 
is true will unquestionably establish the objectivity of moral 
attributes. The fact that difTerent moral judgments arc made 
about one and the same action does not show that there is 
really no contradiction between them nor that the persons who 
make the judgments do not feel themselves to be contradicted 
by one another. If the words used in the judgments arc signi- 
ficant, the contradiction between them cannot be denied. The 
point in Trof. Moore’s argument is not that contradictory judg- 
ments are not passed upon one and the same action but that 
they should never he recognised as contradictory if they were 
subjective. The fact that they are recognised as contradictory 
and are felt to be so shows that they are not subjective. 

It may be argued that since we are unable to know For 
certain which of the judgments is true, it is better to treat them 
both as equally true. And this is possible only when we consider 
them as subjective. 

Now to treat them as subjective in order to get out of the 
difficulty prcBcnted by their apparent contradiction may be very 
convenient, but this can scarcely be considered the right way of 
dealing with the matter. M’hen vve are presented with two 
contradictory judgmenrs we may he unable to decide which of them 
is true and the best that wo can do is to withhold our judgment 
upon them. But we can never be justified in thinking that both 
of thorn are true or that they are subjective especially when the 
persons making the judgments do not feel like making only 
statements about their personal likes and dislikes. 

The meaning and intent of our moral judgments are never 
subjective in any sense. When for instance we say that to 
murder an innocent child is wrong, we never mean simply 
that we are displeased with the act. Our displeasure at the act, 
if committed, may be there but over and above this — ^and princi- 
pally, we mean that the act itself is wrong and its wrongness 
cannot absolutely he translated in terms of our or anybody 
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else's feeliogs towards or thoughts about the action. To say 
that moral judgments are subjective is to say that they are all 
false. If an action itself is neither right nor wrong then to say 
that it is right or wrong, is certainly to make a false statement. 
We have seen above that wo cannot conclude to the falsity of 
all moral judginents from the fact that there are contradictory 
moral judgments about one and the same action. But even if we 
suppose for a moment, — although the supposition would not be 
right — ^that we get nothing but falsity whenever there is contra- 
diction, we shiTll not be obliged to believe that moral judgments 
as such arc false. Vor when two contradictoiy moral judgments 
are made, the contradiction lies in the particular predicates used 
and not in their nature as moral judginents, since it is agreed 
that both of t hem are moral judginents. W'hen about one and 
the same action there are, for instaiure, two contradictory judg- 
ments of the forms ‘ This is right * and ‘ This is wrong,* we may 
as well say in each case * This has got a moral property.’ And 
when w^e do so the alleged ground of falsity being no longer 
present, the substituted judgment will have to be granted as 
true. 

'rhe falsity of moral judgments is sometimes sought to he 
deduced from the fact that the primitive man never made any 
such judgments, that our moral experience is the product of 
our social life. But the fact that the primitive man never made 
any moral judgments only proves that he lacked the knowledge 
of what is right and what is wrong. I’roni his lack of know- 
ledge we cannot infer the non-existence of all moral properties. 
We can never argue that because mankind in its infancy failed 
to he conscrious of the moral pro^ierties of things, therefore 
these properties were not and are not there, even though it 
perceives them clearly in its present developed state. Tlie 
validity of our advanced knowledge is never affected by the 
consideration that we were devoid of such knowledge when we 
were children. Our social life may have quickened our moral 
perception ; it has also contributed towards the development of 
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our iutelligGDce. But because our intelligence and moral sense 
have been things of social growth, it does not follow that our 
knowledge acquired through them is false. It has rightly been 
pointed out that even science has developed under the pressure of 
our social life, but merely on this account no body ever questions 
the findings of science. 

We see, therefore, that we have so far found no conclusive 
reason or think that our moral judgments are false. But let us 
suppose that for some reason or other one is persuaded to think 
that they are really false. To say that all our judgments are 
false is to say that the moral experience of mankind is the pro- 
duct of an ail-pervasive illusion. Can such an opinion be justi- 
fied ? We have seen that we cannot be led by any arguments, so 
far considered, to the conclusion that our moral judgments are 
false. Let us ]iow consider whether the opinion that moral 
experience is all illusion can at all be consistently maintained. It 
sometimes so happens that although there are no positive argu- 
ments to prove a particular conclusion, there are also no argu- 
ments to prove it to be false. We have found no conclusive 
arguments which can prove that all moral judgments are false. 
We shall now attempt to show that there are arguments which 
make such a conclusion untenable. 

No body ever maintains that all moral judgments that any 
one may pass on any thing on earth must be true. What is 
sought to be maintained as beyond all question is that there arc 
some moral judgments which arc absolutely true. The pro- 
position “ Some moral judgments are true *’ can be held to be 
false only when its contradictory proposition “ No moral judg- 
ments are true ” is held to be true. And it can be maintained 
only when one believes that our moral experience is all illusion. 
If there is a single instance in which a thijig can be truly taken 
as right or wrong, good or bad, then it will not he true 
that no moral judgments are true. In order that it may be true 
that no moral judgments are true, there should not be any thing 
in the world which is really right or wrong, good or bad. In 
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moral exi^ericnce we take things to be right or wrong, good or bad. 
If therefore it is a fact that no moral judgments are true, 
then in moral experience wc have got a type of experience in 
which things arc taken to be what they are not. In other words 
moral experience turns out to 1)c a mere illusion. This, however, 
is a position which, we shall presently sec, cannot consistently 
be maintained. 

There is a general consideration against moral experience 
being all illusion. All illusions that we know of in life are for 
particular individuals and last only for a lime. We do not know 
of an illusion which lasts for the whole life of a man and alTects 
the life of whole mankind. This consideration tenders the possi- 
bility of moral experience being all illusion very doubtful. 
Moreover an illusion is not known as illusion so long as one is 
still under the illusion. So if a person were justified in thinking 
of moral experience as illusion, he should be free from the 
illusion ; that is, be should be devoid of all moral consciousness. 
Such a person how^ever is very diificult to find out in the world. 

In illusion one always takes a thing for what it is not, that 
is, for some thing other than w'hat it really is. Now the thing 
for which a particular thing is mistaken in illusion must have 
already entered into the experience of the person before he has 
Ihe illusion. When a person inislakcs a piece of rope for a 
snake, it must he conceded that he knows what a snake is. If he 
had no previous knowledge of a snake, it would be impossible 
(or him to have the illusion of a snake. When he is absolutely 
ignorant of what a snake is and when no snake is actually pre- 
sent before him, nothing would succeed in producing in him an 
illusory perception of a sfiakc. 

ft may be contended that although some knowledge of the 
illusory object is necessary before one has the illusion, that 
knowledge may also be of the illusory kind. But if the previous 
knowledge necessary for the present illusion were itself 
an illusion, that illusion would require for its explana- 
tion some antecedent knowledge which must not be illu- 
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Bory, otherwise it would give rise to an infinite process. So it 
seems beyond doubt that in all illusions some real knowledge of 
the illusory object is always presupposed. We findi therefore, that 
some genuine moral experience is absolutely necessary in order 
that there may be the illusion of moral experience. The very 
possibility of illusion demands that all should not be illusion. If 
all moral experience were illusion, there would be no illusion of 
moral experience, since the genuine moral experience which is 
necessary for the illusion is supposed to be absent. The inherent 
self-discrepancy of the position lays bare the absurdity of the 
hypothesis that all moral experience is illusion. 
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I lijivo to a|jolojj;isc at the start for not |)roparinj>‘ or present- 
ing an olaborato Prcsiilcntial address. I may assuiv my audience 
tluit the failure to do so is not due either to indiiVcrence or neglect 
but to the very high regard in which I hold that audience for 
which nothing seemed in my opinion to be good enough ; for, 
though coming from a part of the country which had produced 
the greatest of Indian philosophers, I could not forget that the 
sea) of greatness seemed to be set on them only in Kashmir, so 
close to the venue of tJie present Congress. If I still have the 
temerity to make some sort of address, it is because I feel a com- 
pelling need to give expression to a few ideas which have been 
haunting my mind. 

The first point I desire to draw your attention to and depre- 
cate is the passion for liistoricity. Mucdi of the work done of recent 
years in Indian Philosophy has been historical and some of it no 
doubt has been valuable. But there can be no doubt either that 
a great amount of time and cJTort are mis-spent in the historical 
aspect of research. Much remains uncertain and will remain 
uncertain for a long time in respect of the exact development 
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of the philosophical systems or of the various interpretations 
within each system. A* priori reconstruction of historical develop- 
ment is highly deplorable ; but the known facts are few and 
the extent of the unknown is itself indeterminate. Any theory 
sing is, in the circumstances, bound to be extremely tentative 
and of value only to a very secondary extent, in what is really the 
philosopher’s task, the interpretation and evaluation of the res- 
pective systems he studies. I speak not as a hyper-critic, but as 
one who has himself been a victim of the lure of historical re- 
search, who after nearly three years of work on Srikantha could 
conclude only that nothing definite could be said about the relative 
chronology of Ramanuja and Srlkaii^tha. It is not my purpose to 
decry the historian’s task ; but 1 do wish io distinguish it from 
that of the philosopher and to stress the importance of the latter 
from the point of view of the student of philosophy. It is far 
more important for the latter to know what Buddhism meant and 
means, than whether the Buddha meant to teach any 4sm other 
than Brahmanism. 

The place of Indian Philosophy in our studies is a point of 
great importance, which has been already discussed in one of the 
symposia at this session of the Congress. It was ably made out 
by Professor A. ii. Wadia tliat Indian Philosophy should no 
longer bo treated as a subject among other subjects, but should be 
linked up to every subject of study in tJie philosophy course, so 
that the student of Logic or Psychology or Ethics necessarily and 
as a matter of course knows the Indian view-point too in respect 
of these sciences. The suggestion is very valuable, but in my 
opinion docs not go far enough. Very much depends on the 
starting-point and orientation of the student ; and the Indian 
student should be made to start with Indian Philosophy, learning 
to know of other views and view-points, in the course of his study 
from that basis. Time was when the East was considered mainly 
spiritual and the West mainly material, a free exchange of culture 
being necessary for the welfare of either. The fiction has long 
been exploded^ but the idea of barter still persists; it is thought 
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that each lacks something which may well be supplied by the 
other. The truth, however, seenia to me to bo that the two 
cultures differ not in the possession or lack of this or that value, 
but in the stress on this or that valiu?. Neither culture lacks 
respect for the material world ; neither of them at its best seeks 
to decry the spirit. Rut the ways in which they set about their 
tasks are dilTerent. As I have said elsewhere, they may be 
compared to two persons who start to circiiinnavigate the globe, 
one proceeding East and the oilier West. The final achievement 
of the one will he identical with that of the other ; at a relatively 
early stage, the individual experiences of the one will be very 
different from those of the other. Even should they meet on the 
other side of the gl(»be, they may exchange experiences, hut the 
experiences retailed by one will not be identical with, or capable of 
taking the place of, the experiences to he undergo ni‘ by the other. 
The process of comparing notes may awaken a lively sense of 
interest and contribute to the richness of the experience when it 
comes. This is all tlie siinplementation that is possible. There 
can he no other synthesis of East and West, any more than our 
circiiinnavigalor can proceed partly cast and partly west. For 
himself, his course must always h(* (Eastward or westward accord- 
ing to the original direction he took. An interference with this 
orientation will lead hut to confusion and arrest of progress. 
This is what has liappened in the case of our philosophical 
studies. India is no longer the home of philosophic thought, 
because the traditional mode of studying philosophy is neglected 
and ignored, while the curnmt coin of western philosophy has no 
living significance, for us. Wc* are able to juggle, with it or use it 
in a mechanical fashion, reproducing western ilionght in a not 
altogether discreditable fashion. Rut we have not made any 
notable contrihiilion to thought; nor has our jihiiosophy had any 
effect on life in the country, for the two are as far removed as 
English education from the masses. Tf Philosophy is to be a 
live proposition in India to-day, the student has to get primarily 
and in the first instance the mental outlook of the Indian 
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Philosopliers of old ; he has to acquire the Pandit culture, while 
eschewing the Pandit mentality. To this end have to be directed 
all our eH'orts at reforming philosophical studies. 

The Presidential address of the Rev. Dr. Urquhart drew 
pointed attention to the need for philosophy and the philo- 
sopher in public affairs. If philosophy to-day has receded to the 
background, it is in no small measure due to I lie failure of the 
philosopher to apply his synoptic vision to affairs which, though 
mundane, yet agitate the hearts of myriads of his fellows. The 
modern philosopher may not affect a lub like Diogenes ; but his 
home is none the less a padded cell, and if is little consolation to 
know that no one has immured Jiim there but himself. There 
is not a single political, social or economic measure that does not 
proceed on large assumptions as to the rights of the individual 
persons. 'Idio notions involved .is to personality and individuality 
are often highly questionable and yet the philosopher, especially 
in India, h.is not come forward to evaluate lluan, praise where 
praise is due, condemn whr*re condemnatijin is called for. To 
take one small instance, the Ohild Marriage Restraint Act popu- 
larly known as the Sarda Act ; it is not my purpose cither (o 
praise it or to decry it. Until is a f;ioi that thost- who have 
expressed themselves vociferously on cither side arc either reli- 
gious fanatics or persons brought up on western notions of the 
social fabric and devoid either of the patience or the ability to 
weigh the applicability of those notions to a society which has 
been otherwise organisul and has apparently stood the test of 
time for twenty centuries or more. There is not one fiidian 
supporter of the Act, Hindu, Miissalman, or Christian, who at 
times of stress and trial would not seek solacre in the notion of 
karma, in the belief that our sufferings now are the inevitable 
consequence of our previous acts, that in so far as we suffer, wg 
wipe out an old score against us of our own creation. If this 
notion has .my degree of truth, will not the conception of per- 
sonality and the rights of the individual person vary ? The social 
reformer who Ijclievcs in karma, will he not so seek to minimise 
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suffering rather than avoid it, whether for himself or for others ? 
From such a view-point, will not measures of social reform take 
a different direction though for the moment they may bo largely 
indistinguishable from measures advocated by our Occidentalists ? 
These arc pertinent questions which ought to have been raised 
and answ^ered by the philosopher in India. Lost though he be 
in the contemplation of Lrahman, the empirical world has a right 
to call to him for guidaiure as long as he is embodied, and the 
measure in which ho gives true guidance will also be the measure 
of the truth of his vision. 
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According to the orthodox Hindu view, the whole of the 
Hindu civilization i» a homogeneous unit — the Vedas compre- 
hending tlie Sairihitds, the Brdhmanas and the Upanisads, and 
the later DharmaMstras and the Purdnas, all representing the 
same fundamental doctrines. But according to the modern 
scientific view, Hinduism is a conglomeration of various con- 
flicting doctrines, licterogeneous in nature and propounded at 
different times in the history of Hindu civilization. According 
to this modern view, the conflict is not merely between the 
Vcdic and the later Purapic civilizations, but also between the 
various strata within what is called the Vedic civilization. The 
Vedic civilization consists of two distinct periods, one following 
on the other, sind each as distinct from the other as the North 
Pole is from the youth Pole. The SamhitCis and the Brdhmams 
together represent the earlier period of priestly domination and 
the Upani^ads form the second period dominated by the inde- 
pendent and rationalistic philosophy of the Ksatriyas. Even in 
the Upani^ads, it is only the beginnings of philosophy. It is 
only at a much later period in the history of India that real 
philosophy appeared, when Samkara propounded his Monism, 
which is essentially rationalistic, paying homage to the theocracy 
of the Vedas only as a matter of diplomacy. There was a 
regular evolution of thought in India* from the ritualism and 
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nature- worship of the Satjfihitas and Brahmnnas (with a Pan- 
theistic colouring at the latest stages of the Qfgvedic Saiphitas) to 
the beginnings of rationalistic thought (this being only the stage 
of groping in the darkness of Philosophy) in the Upanisads and 
later on through the rationalism of the Buddhists to the real 
philosophy of Sankara. The (Jpani^ads, not merely the litera- 
ture but also the thoughts contained in the literature, show a 
development from the thought of the Saiphitas ajid the Brah- 
manas, and hence must be later. Many of the thoughts contain- 
ed in the Upanisads are new ones, unknown to the literature of 
the Saiphitas and the Brahmanas. Special emphasis is laid on the 
introduction of the conception of the transmigration of the soul, 
which saw its first dawn in Indian thoiiglits in the Upanisads. 

I must here give a warning as regards tfie application of 
the doctrine of Evolution to the nmhii of thought. In the 
Vedic literature, we have Polytheism, Pantheism and Monism, 
in the early and the later parts of the Sanihitas and in the (7pa- 
ni§ads respectively. So there must he a corresponding se<|uenc(> 
in time also. This is the main tendency of modern interpreta- 
tion of the religion and philosophy of the Vedas. If \vc can 
transfer ourselves in our iinngination to a period, say, three 
thousand years hence and look at the history of Indian philo- 
sophy at the period bordering on 1000 A. D., we can have a 
parallel. Here wc have three onlslandiiig (igiires in the held of 
Vedanta — Saukara, Ramanuja and Madhva. Suppose we have 
no historical material to work upon for deciding the chronology, 
and if the Theory of Evolution! will hold the field even then, I 
am sure that we will arrive at the conclnsiou that Madhwa was 
the earliest, Ramanuja followed him and last came Sa^ukara. 
We will also refuse to accept many of the SLolrus, now attributed 
to Sa&kara, as the work of Sankara. In determining the rela- 
tive chronology of the various Vcdic Mantras and also of the 
Upanisads, we must have this warning before us. The mere 
fact that in the Upanisads there is tlie conception of the trans- 
migration of the soul, and also the doctrine of the One Reality, 
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and that tbc Bgvccla reveals a religion of rolytlieism in the main 
with only a touch of occasional Paiillicisni, does not in itself 
warrant the conclusion that those portions of the Bgveda where 
there is Polytheism must he the earliest and the portions with 
the touch of Pantheism are later and that the Upanisads must 
be still later. Further, the conclusions drawn regarding this 
relative chronology based upon tlie Evolution of Thought, upon 
Evolution of lianguage, upon Evolution of Metre and upon the 
relation of repeated passages arc not uniforni. Further it is 
only in tliought and language that an evolution is accepted, but 
in the matter of repetitions, due to iinilation, there is degenera- 
tion. Here the DoVtriiK* of Continuous Evolution is thrown away. 

I am concerned in this paper only with the (jiiestion whether 
the theory of the transiuigration of the soul is a new invention 
of the Indian iiiiiid during the rpauisadie period, or if the 
(loclriue existed even in the Ijgvcdif! period. I accept that the 
IJpanisadic texts arc lat(?r than tlie llgvedic texts. But I cannot 
so easily acce])l that the Cpanisadic thuuglils are later tlian the 
Kgvedic thoughts. 

The Bgveda is not a work on I^hilosophy. So wc have no 
rigljt to expect any dinict disciis.sion in it of the doctrine of the 
transmigration of the soul, as we may expect in the L-panisads. 
This is also accepted hy all. Is it possible to explain certain 
Bgvedic conceptions wilhnut accepting the doclrino of Iraiis- 
inigration *? This is the question. The general opinion is that 
there is no hint of an acquaintance with such a doctrine in the 
whole of the Bgveda, in any works prior to I he Cpanisads: also 
that in the portion where in the Cpanisads wc lirst come across 
a reference to the doctrine, there is elear evideneeof a develop- 
ment of this thouglit through the various stages. In considering 
this problem, the following points have to be taken into account. 

The Bgveda is essentially a work connected with ritualism, 
Karina. The result of Karma is Svarga, and Mukti or liberation 
is the result of Juana. This is a fundamental doctrine in the 
Xlpani$ads. Do we lind this doctrine in the Bgveda ? 
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There is the life in this world. After death, the soul ex- 
periences a life in another world, from which after some time the 
soul returns to this world. After a series of such cycles, the 
SQul reaches a world from which there is no return to this world. 
Thus there arc three worlds in which the soul lives. Ts there 
any such conception in the 5gveda ? 

Man consists of an eternal clement and a non-etemal 
element, hlvcn the non-clernal element consists of a gross cle- 
ment and a subtle element. Docs this doctrine of the gross body, 
the subtle body and the soul find a place in the philosophy of the 
9gveda? 

It is by considering the philosophy of the Kgveda along these 
lines that we can get at the truth of the religion and philosophy 
of the Vedas. 

Everyone accepts that in the Rgveda there is mention of 
three worlds, namely, the Prlhicllohit the Aulnnl'saloka and the 
Soarloka, or better Difuloka. ^L'hcre are two barriers spoken of 
in the Rgvoda, tin; Vrlni and the Vnia, The two words are 
derived from tlie root Vr to envelop, to shroud. Indra, pleased 
with the drink of Soma kills Vrlni and “water” Hows dowm the 
seven rivers. Ilrhaspati is the chief figure in the killing of Vala, 
and what is recovered after the removal of this barrier is “ light.*- 
Indra is the chief ligiire in the Yajii't, in Knnwi, and lirhaspati 
is chiefly associated with knowledge, with prayer. “Water” is 
the characteristic feature of the Anfariksnloha and “ Light ” is 
the characteristic feature of the Dijulolm. 

In Rgvoda IX. 113. 6. 11, there is a beautiful description 
of the higher worlds, 'fhoy deserve to he reproduced here. 
y;itra hralimsi pnvomrixiit ohandasyfmi vaanm vadnii 
grfivuti some mahlyate soinunAnandnin janayan — indruyendo, etc. 

Where Brahma, 0 Bavamana, reciting melodious prayers, as the 
Soma flows from the pressing stone, reigns supreme, giving joy 
to the gods with the Soma, 

yairn jyoiir ajasram yasmiti loke savar hitnm 

tasmin man dhehi pavamanurarte loka aksite — ^indrayendo. 
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Where there is eternal light, where the svarloka is placed, there. 
0 Pavainana, support me, in that region eternal, undecaying. 

yatra raja vaivaRvalo yatravarodhnnn?n diva^ 

yatramur yahvir upas ialni mum amrtaiii krdhi — indruyojido. 

Where the king is Vaivasvata, wlierc is the innermost sanctum 
of heaven, where are these young waters, there make me 
immortal. 

yairfiniikamam curaiiani Iriniiki* Iridivc divaii 

loka yatra jyoti^manlas latra mam arartarri kpllii — indrayondo. 

Where movement of light is unimpeded, in tlie third world, in 
the third heaven, where the worlds are radiant with lights there 
make me immortal. 

yatra kama nikumfi^ oa yatni liradhnusya vistapam 

avadha <‘a yatra Irptis r-a tatra mnin arart.tni krdlii — indruyendo. 

Where there are all desires and wants fulfilled, where is the 
seat of the sun, where there is Scitdhd and enjoyment, there 
make me immortal. 

yatrannndau oa modus mudah pramuda usatc> 

kumasya yatraptah Uamus tatra mam amrtani krdhi — indrayondo. 

Where there are blessings and delights, enjoyments and 
pleasures, where even desires get their desires fulfilled, there 
make me immortal. 

Generally it is believed that in the Jlgvcda we do not see 
that pessimism so characteristic of the Upanisads, that dissatis- 
faction with tlie limitations inherent in tliis world and that 
eagerness for a change for a better condition of things. But if 
the ideas contained in the above passages do not suggest such a 
dissatisfaction with the conditions of the world and that hunger^ 
ing for a better state of alTairs in a dilTerent place, I do not 
know what can make the suggestion more clear. They arc not 
primitive people who sang this song ; they are civilised people. If 
they knew that the natural goal of mau is the liigher world after 
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deat]i, if they were not afraid of time limits for their life in 
these worlds after death, how can wc explain such prayers ? In 
the al)ovc passages liiere is a description of the two worlds above, 
the world of Waters ** and the world of " Light.’* The two 
ideas are not conriiscd, but kept soparale. They are not blended 
in the same staii/a. In both the places, it is uninterrupted 
bliss. 

Here I anticipate a question. T)o the passages indicate any 
belief in a termination to life in the higher world ? Cannot the 
expression : 

“ inlra mfiin nmri am krdhi ** 

(make me immortal there) mean “ deliver us from this world so 
that we can go there where happiness is immortal ? ’* This would 
mean that life in the higher world is eternal and the prayer is 
to enable them to go there. Iinmorlality is not what is prayed 
for, l)ut only the position in that world. 'J'he meaning is l(?giti- 
mate exoxipt for the fact that il comes into conflict with the 
general tone of Vedic ndigion. If the expression is interpreted 
in this way, it will be reading a pure and simple pessimism into 
the religion of the Vedas. 

There is a kind of pessimism in the Vedic religion!. Rut it 
is of an entirely dilTerent kind from pcssi?nisin as it is understood 
in modern philosophy. Tn the Vedic religion, as also in later 
Indian religion and philosophy of the Puranas and the “ philosophi- 
cal systems,*’ there is no belief that the world is an unniixed evil 
and the way for escape is to get rid of ihc world. The pessimism 
of Hinduism, both Vedic and later, consists in the belief in a state 
of life transcending all evil, beyond this life. It is only in rela- 
tion to this higher life that life in this world is misery, but not 
absolutely. Further, life in tlie present world is not something 
one can push away and thus escape from ; one must come back 
to it, until in due course one gets to the state of immortality in 
the higher world. One has to pull on in this world through 
one’s allotted span. That this was the belief in the Vedic times 
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alsOf is clear from the fact that there is no indication of an 
eagerness to got rid of this life. The Vedic poets knew that a 
certain span of life was allotted to man, and man has to live 
through it. So we constantly come across prayers for health, 
happiness, wealth and children during this necessary span and 
when they go to the higher world after death, after the allotted 
period of life in this world, we find prayers for immortality in 
that world. We have passages like : 

patyema dorudnli salam — V. VII. 66. 16. 

May we see a hundred years 

vyafiema devaliitain ya4 uyuli — ^U. V. I. 89. 8. 

May we live the upon of lifo allotted to us hy the gods 
tokuya tanayfiya jivasc — R. V. III. 53. 18. 

For son, grand<son and long life 

suvlrah draghiya ayul.i pratarantdadhunali — R. V. 1. 53. 11. 

Living through long life with heroic sons. 

We see absolutely no pessimism here. Still we see that 
eagerness for immortality in nnother world. The only way to 
reconcile these two ideas is by assuming that the Vedic Aryans 
were praying for happiness in this world and also immortality in 
I he other world after, not for an escape from this world and ad- 
mission to the other world. And sucli a prayer for immortality 
can have a meaning only if they believed in a termination to the 
life there f u e., a return to life here. 

This desire for long life in the higher worlds is seen in other 
places of the ^geeda also. Take the funeral liyiun in the 10th 
Mafylala : 

Sa no deve^v i\ yam ad dirgham fiyuh pra jivasc. 

—May he take us to the gods that we may live a longlife I — This 
desire for long life, not only here but in the other world also, can 
have no meaning, unless they were conscious of a possibility of a 
lermination for such life. Everybody accepts that the Bgccdic 
Rsis had the notion of a soul that survived the body, a soul that 
is eternal. Where else can that soul go at the lermination of the . 
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life in the higher world, unless it comes back to the world or 
goes to hell ? No one has suggested the idea that the ^gvedic 
believed in eternal perdition. 

There is frequent reference to Yama having found the Path. 
What is this Path ? Take the expressions like : 

bahubhyab pnntham anupaspa^anam — B. V. X. 14. 1. 

Who has spied out the path for the many. 

yamo no gatum prathamaip viveda— B. V. X. 14. 2. 

Yama has first found out the Path for us. 

Yama and the AAgirasa’ Ft sis are closely related to each 
other. They are spoken of together in many places. 

Yuma augirobhib — R. V. X. 14, 3. 

idaip yama prastaram n hi sulfingirobhih — B. V. X. 14. 4. 
aAgirobhir a gahi yajfiiyebhir yamar~B. V. X. 14. 5. 

Closely related to this finding out of the Path by Yama is the 
conception of the finding out and recovery of the “ Light ** by 
the Afigirasa*. Brhaspati is also s|)oken of as having found 
out and recovered the ** ijiglit.” 

aAgiraso ga avindan— li. V. I. 62. 2. 

angiraso ravcea oakrur divo brbato gatum asino udab svar 
vividub ketum usrob — ^B. V. I. 72. 2. 

vipram padam aAgiraso dadhuna yajiiasya dbuma prathamam 
mananta. — ^B. V. X. 67. 2. 

brhaspatir uariya havyaaudab kanikradad vava^atir ud ujat— 
B. V. IV. 60. 6. 

ud ga ajad abhinad brahmapa valam agubat tamo vy aoak^ayat 
avab-B. V. II. 24. 3. 

Here in the last example contrast the killing of Vala by Brhaspati 
with songs, with the killing of Vptra by Judra with the Soma. 
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Now what is the Path that Yama has found out ? What 
are the Cows regained by AAgiras’s and Bfhaspati ? What 
is the Path that the AAgiras’s made in the Heaven? Even from 
the quotations given, it is plain that the Path is to the third 
world, the Dyuloka. The Cows are the “ Light ** in that Loka. 
That Path was found out after killing Vala by Songs or 
Knowledge. About this Path, it is said : 

Tamo no gatum pruthamo vwoda naisa gavyutir apabhartavau. 

Tatra nab purve pitarab pareyub (ina jajfiunab pathya anu svab^ 
It. V. X. 14. 2. 

Yama then first discovered the Path for us. This Path is not to 
be fallen away from. There our ancient Fathers (AAgirasa’s and 
others) have gone according to their Paths, knowing these. If 
one goes through this Path, he does not drop away from it. If 
a man goes only to the Aiitariksaloka after the performance of 
Yaga, he has to drop away from that loka and bo bom again ; but 
that is not the case with the Path which Yama has discovered. 
There is again another passage : 

sail gacchasva pitrbhih pam yamcnestupurtena parame vyoman 
hilvuyavadyam punar astam ehi saA gacchaava tanvS suvarcab — 
Ji. V. X. M. 8. 

I translate this : CJo along with the Fathers, with Yama, with 
the fruits of the Yagas and good deeds, to the highest heaven. 
Theji devoid of ilofects, come here again to this abode, be 
endowed with a body, full of vigour. Here the word “ chi ” is 
the combination of « and ihi, which can mean nothing else than 
“come here.*’ Piniah means “again.” Astam means the 
“ home.** The meaning is that the man is dead, and as a result 
of his Yaga and good deeds {istapurta) he goes to the highest 
world, to the company of the Fathers and Yama. When he has 
finished the reward of his Yaga and his gooil deeds, he has to 
come back to his home, this world, endowed with a body. Then 
the prayer is that when he comes back, let him have no defects, 
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avadya, and let his body be strong. I am not able to read 
any other meaning into this stanza. 

Further, there arc the three words, svasti, ftoadha and svaha, 
is what man enjoys in this world, Soadha is what the 
Fathers enjoy in the next world, and Si'dhd is what the gods 
enjoy in the highest world. The consistent way in which these 
three words are used in the IKgveda shows that the state of life 
of tlie Fathers after death is entirely dilTercnt from the state of 
the life of the gods. 

In the stanza 

inatali kavyair yamo ai'igirobhir 

brhaspatir rkvobhir vrivrdhrinah 

yams ca clevu vfivrdhur yo cu duvrin 

svaha nnye svadliayanyo mtidanii. — R. V. X. .14. 3. 

the dilTercnce between the gods and the Fathers is clearly brought 
out. Matall with Kavyas, Yaina with Aiigiras*s, Brhaspati with 
llkvans, having grown strong, whom the gods make strong and 
who make the gods strong, some enjoy Svadha and the others 
SvS-ha. Here Matall, Yaina and Jirhaspati are gods and Kavyas, 
AAgirasa’ and Tlkvans arc Fathers. The gods make the .Fathers 
strong and the ?'’athers make the gods strong. The Fathers enjoy 
Svadha and gods enjoy Svaha. This shows that tlic world 
beyond to which the Fathers go after dcalli is not the final world, 
and that there is a still further world. IMie Path that Yaina has 
found out for the Fathers is this Path, i.e., the Path to the realm 
of gods where there is absolute immortality. The Atigirasa* were 
able to recover the light in this world, what is designated by the 
term gdoah. Now what is more interesting is not that AAgirasa’ 
were able to obtain this light, but (hat it is a light that had 
been kept away by Vala or by Panis, as is said in other places. 
8o this Light of the highest heaven is not something entirely 
new to the mortals. It belonged to them, but was kept away 
from them and they recovered it afterwards. This is also an 
Upanisadic idea, the attainment of Light is not a positive factor 
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but only a negative thing in so far as it consists only in the 
removal of the barrier. 

Again the word gava^ met with so often as the name of the 
Light that was recovered after the killing of Vala or from the 
PaniSt means really horses and not cows. Some ancient com- 
mentators of the Veda explain the word gdvai as horses mostly, 
and so Kesava says : 

dvayoB tv a4ve tathfi hy nfaa skanrlasvamy rksu bhOri^ab. 
Nanarthriri;>nvaBai‘iksepn. — ^T. 6. B., p. 8. 

The word (gauh) may be both masculine and feminine 
and it means horses. So docs Skandasvamin explain 
the word in most of the places. These horses have to be com- 
pared with the horse, a white horse, which the A Srins gave to 
Pedu, with the help of whom he attained victory (over sins ?). 
Then there is the horse-god Dadhikravan, who is worshipped 
for sweet mouth (songs : knowledge)^ by which one can cross 
over to the other side of lives : 

Burabhi no mukha karat pra ^a ayuipsi tari^at. 

And what is more significant is that immediately after this 9k 
comes the famous 9k : 

bazpsnh ^ucisad vasur antariksasad 

dhotu vodisad atitbir duronasnt 

nraad varanad rtuBud vyomnsad 

abju gojii rtaja adriju rtiim. — R. V. IV. 50.5. 

This 9k has no mejining in this position unless it is meant as 
describing what Dadhikravan really is. The word raja in the 
name Vajasancyi Samhita is also significant. The name Asvins 
(having horses) is also very significant. Tt is with a horse’s 
head that the 9?i Dadhyan gave the Madhuvidya to the Alvins : 

Atbarva^asyfi^viDa dadbicc 

’ivy am iirab praty airayeium 

Ba vam madhu pra vocat. — B. V. 1. 117.22. 
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O Asvins, you two gave DadhyaA the son of Aiharvan, a horse’s 
head, and he gave you tlie Madhuvidya. This intimate relation 
of Ssva or the horse to the Light of the liighest heaven, recovered 
by AAgirasa* and to the part played by Brhaspati in the recovery 
of tlie Light after killing Vala, with the liclp of prayer (brahman 
or knowledge) also shows that even in the Bgveda, the Mukti is 
the result of Jnana and hy Karma only Svarga is attained. The 
gods most piomincnt in Yaga are Maruts, Vayu and Indra and 
they are fond of Sorna and they are invoked for drinking the 
Soma. The lesser gods of the Rgveda, from the point of view 
of number of hymns, are Vi99u, Brhaspati, Savitar, and others. 
They are not so intimately connected with Soma. They are 
propitiated by prayer (brahman). Tndra, Vayu and Mariits 
belong to the Antarik^aloka and Visnu and Savitar belong to the 
Dyuloka. Here also we find a close relation In'twcen the Yaga 
and the Antarik^aloka and between knowledge and the Dyuloka. 

To sum up : men perform yagas, Indra is propitiated ; ho 
kills Vrtra and Waters flow. Indra belongs to the Antarikffa- 
loka. 

Brhaspati witli Brahman kills Vala and Horses arc released. 
Angirasa’ also recover the horses. The name Asvin means 
having horses, Asvins gave a horse to Pedu. DadhyaA, son of 
Atharvan, gave the Madhuvidya through the head of a horse. 
Vajasaneyl Sanihita, more related to Jfiana than the Taittirlya 
Samhita (which is thr hook for Karma), is associated with the 
horse. The horse Dadhikravan gives sweetness to the mouths 
of the devotees (i.e., gives them Madhuvidya or highest know- 
ledge) and this horse is in the next stanza identified with the 
Highest Truth. 

Yama saw first the Path, from which there is no falling 
away. The ancient Fathers (a term which signifles essentially 
tlie AAgirasa’) have gone through that Path, not all the Fathers 
who have departed from this wwld. The Departed Father is in- 
vited to come back to this world with a strong lx)dy after he has 
enjoyed the rewards of his YRga and good deeds. 
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The impermanent nature of the life of the soul in these other 
worlds after death is also indicated in the story of Maruts and 
9bhus. Botli the Maruts and the B*bhus were mortals and they 
became immortals. What is the difference between the immorta- 
lity of the Maruts and of the B^bhus and also of the soul after 
death ? The only difference can be in this that the soul, though 
immortal, has to return to this world after some time^ whereas 
the Maruts and the Rbhus have gone beyond that need to return 
to this world. 

The importance of Tndra in the Rgveda above Vismi is also 
an indication of the ( lose relation of Yaga and Svarga. The 
l^gveda deals with Yaga and not with Jffana. Visnu belongs to 
the Highest world, which can be attained only through JMna 
and so Indra is important in the Rgveda, being the God of 
Aivtariksaloka , which is the reward of Yaga. 

Thus the relation of Yaga to the Antarik^aloku (Svarga) and 
of JrVuia to the Dyuloka (Mukli) is plain in the Rgveda. Cer- 
iain stan/as, read in the light of this, can give no other meaning 
than a statement of the doctrine of transiuigratioii. The very 
brilliant account of the higher worlds, and the prayer for getting 
immortality there shows that they were conscious of a termination 
to life in the higher regions, and after the termination, the soul 
has to come back to the world, there is no other place to go. 

I have only attempted to give a bare outline of the funda- 
mental unity between the philosophy of the Upanishads and the 
philosophy of the Rgveda. Although the Tpani^ads are later 
than the Rgveda, the philosophy of the Upanisads is not later 
than the Rgveda, and is not much different from it. 

Postscript : 

I have developed this horse-symbolism in the Vedic litera- 
ture, and it will appear separately. I simply announce here my 
thesis that in the Veda, Karma is symbolised by the Bull and 
Jnana by the Horse. This symbolism is very significant, and 
also very clear in the religion and philosophy of the Vedas* 




THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF JOHN DEWEY 
By 

Miss Tsabmlla Bijx, M.A., 
hahvUa Tlwhurn GoUcgCy Lucknow, 

f)urp()sc of Ibis paper is to make a brief statement about 
the social philosophy of Jolm Dewey and to briefly discuss the 
metliods he employs in eaiTyin;^ out that philosophy. The 
miracles of the motlein age : the radio, the aeroplane, tlie auto- 
mobile, the machine are more than steel and iron — they are the 
mighty f«)r(‘es which have disorganised oiir old habits, disturbed 
our customs; and Avhilc they have thrown ns into the realization 
that our world is a mere speck among millions of other worlds, 
they have at the same time proved the majesty of man and his 
ability to subdue and master the physical environment. The 
suddenness with which ideas and ideals have come in siich close 
contact have lefi all peoples, everywhere, in a daze. There is a 
general seething unrest from the shock of collision. The cry for 
a new philosophy is heard from every side : a philosophy which 
shall bring alxjut a proper readjuslment and reorganization of 
habits, one that shall not deprive society of those values, tradi- 
tions and memories which are essential to its own enrichment 
and growth, and at the same time regard the values that arise 
out of the new contacts; a philosophy completely dedicated to the 
task of “ illiimination of human purposes and the co-ordination 
of human values.” 

Above the confusion and turmoil of this bewildering age 
we catch the clear note of John Dewey’s voice. Grasping the full 
significance of the problems, he says : — 

“ What scrious-mindod im-n not engaged in the professional busi- 
ness of pliilosopliy most want to know is what modifications and ahon- 

34 
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donmcnis of intellectual inhoriianco are required by the newer industrial, 

political, and scientific moveraonts The task of future philosophy is 

to clarify men's ideas (o the social and moral strifes of their own day. 
Its aim is to become, so far as humanly possible on organ fur 

dealing with these conflicts A cathoiio and far-sighted theory of the 

adjustment of the conflicting factors of life is philosophy." * 

Or again, 

"Unless philosophies are to be Edens of compensatory refuge, 
reached through an exercise of dialectic ingenuity, they must face the 
situation which is there. It is their business t<) bring intellectual order 

out of the Confusion of beliefs duo to lack of adjustment between 

ideas and ideals inherited from an older culluri; and the dominating 
interests .and inovtiiiients of present civilization, while not itself philoso- 
phical in origin is both a datum and an opportunity frir pliilosophy... 
Any philosophy which does not neeept imporhint facta is in that degree 
a philosophy of escape." 

He neitluT shrouds hinisolf nor his philosopliy in the mysteries 
of metaphysics, nor seeks refuge in the thcoricM of epistemology, 
nor gropes in Ihedocirines and hopes of theologies. Himself an 
earth-child, he roots and grounds his philosophy on (jartli. There 
is no suggestion of any supernatural causation in his naturalistic 
philosophy. He believes with Ur. ITaydon that Jjife with its 
manifold drives is the product of inillioiis of forces acting and re- 
acting upon a slowly assembled planet ; and the human organism 
stands at the point where the cosmic material has become intel- 
ligent, by constant re-adaptation to the environment. J^y virtue 
of this intelligent and continuous rcadnptation man becomes 
capable of controlling the direction of its future life. Control 
to re-direct and remake is the key-note to this new philosophy, 
and upon man falls the responsibility of putting purpose into 
the future development of human history, and for using his 
intelligence for the advancement of experience. 

^ Dewey'a Btatcmcnt qiiotnil from Will Durant's Slory of Philosophy, pp. 674-76. 

* Dewey's article on Philosophy in Baird's Whither Mankind, 326-38, 
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This warm-hearted American professor is no mere “ vision- 
ary,” dreaming of a great democratic community. His own 
experiences reJease liis big dreams and compel their realization 
through a dynamic practical program. His childhood and youth 
were spent in his native stale of Vermont, where he absorbed 
the fresh incoming tides of European thought and philosophies. 
Then he travelled to the Middle West, found that the philosophy 
he was trying to formulate was provincial and could not quite 
meet the tests of tlic “hard-headed” Westerner. Born with 
a passion “ to serve the present age ” he soon formulated a phi- 
losophy not only continent-wide, but world-wide. For this 
philosophy of control of the environment, whose task Dewey 
insists is “to clarify men’s ideas to the social and moral strifes 
of their own day,” he suggests a two-fold program or method : 
By Education and by Democracy, Or in other words, a suitable 
Education would of itself bring about Democracy. Let us now 
turn our attention to a brief study of each of these. 

Education, dynamic and living, will give a sane outlook on 
life, llis experimental habits drive him to seek clarification 
in the great laboratory of the school-house. Science has con- 
trolled the physical environment — might not its method be 
employed to control the larger and deeper problems of society. 
He urges first and foremost the scientific approach. In other 
words, wo must cultivate a sincere desire for observation, for 
“detailed analysis,” for “ specific impiirics,” and for “ facts,” 
because “What cannot be understood cannot be managed intel- 
ligently.” Again and again we come across tins plea in his 
writings, viz, : 

"Tho first distinguishing characlrrisiic of thinidng is facing the 
facts — inquiry, minute and extensive scrutinizing, observation.** ^ 

And again, 

“ The first stop in dealing with it is to increase our detailed scienti- 
fic knowledge. We need to know exactly the selective and directive 

^ Dewey, Iteconstruclion of PhUoiophyt p. 140. 
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force of each social siluation ; exactly how ench tendency ie promoted 

and retarded Having the knowledge wo may sot hopefully at work 

upon a course of social invention and experimimtiil engineering. A 
study of the educative (^ffcot, the inlluenct? upon habit, of each definite 
form of human intercourse, is pre-requisite fo effective reform.” ^ 

Tlie second factor he urges in this great Jaboratory is the 
application of the knowledge thus gained and the accuinulaiion 
of facts thus gathered. Of wlmi use is Mathematics if the 
arciiiiect does not use it when ho is putting up a building, or if 
the engineer does not utilise it when he sets forth to construct 
a bridge? Thus again oiir industrial civilization presents philo- 
sophy with a double challenge.” Not only must we diseover 
the full sigiiificanco and meaning of the experimental methods 
employed in securing the advancement of natural and physical 
sciences, but wc must be willing to revise and even sacrilice any 
fixed notions we might have with regard to the nature of “ mind, 
thought and truth ’* in the interest of bringing aliont our share 
of social craancipalion. Secondly, in ihc light of the new 
“tools ** placed in our hands hy the applications of science we 
ruust re-state the ideals and elements eonlained in our present- 
day politics, religions, moralities and everything that comes 

under tJie head of social affairs Life and purpose he breathes 

into the subjects which make up the school curricuhini : reading, 
writing, mathematics, history, geography, drawing, singing, 
physics, chemistry, sports, and so on. What, after all, is the 
purpose of all this ? Let Dewey liimself answer us : 

** NiimbiTs art- not objects of study just Iktuuso lln‘y arc numbers 
alriaidy eoustiluliiig a branch of siiidy called imithcmatics, but because 
they represent qualities and relations of the world in which our action 
goes on, because they arc factors upon which the accomplishment of 
our purposes depends. Translated into details, it moans that the act 
of loaming or studying is artificial and ineffective in I he degree in which 
the pupil realizes the place of the numerical truth ho is dealing with in 


1 Dewey, Human Nature ami Conduct^ pp. 147*48. 
* Baira, Whilher Mankind, pp. 826*29. 
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carrying to Fruition activities in which he is concerned. This connec- 
tion of an objest and a topic with the promotion of an activity having 
a purpose is the first and last word of a genuine theory of interest in 
education.” ' 

The part that the erluciitor and tJic curriculnrn play in this 
scheme is to furnish the environinenl which calls forth responses 
and directs the learner’s course. Keineniber that in dealing 
with the school we are creating an environment only for a very 
small community. 13iit whatever its strength numerically, or 
its extent physically the social environment thus created gives 
meaning to the habits formed. Tn his hook “ The Public and its 
Problems ’* Dewey devotes a great deal of space and attention to 
the significance, place and nature of habit. I cpiolc him at length : 

“Tho infliu'iicc of habit iadccissivi* boenusn all dislinclively human 
action has to be learned, and ibe viTy brnrt, blood and sinews of learn- 
ing is creation of liabilndis. FTabits bind us to orderly and established 
ways of action beeaus<; they gem-rale ease, skill and intt*rest in things to 
which wc have grown used ami because llioy insiigatc fi*ar to walk in 
diiferout ways, and bciaiise lliey leave us inaapaeitated for Ihc trial of 
them. ITubit does i]')b preclude tli(i use of thought, but it determines 
channels within which it operates. Thinking is secreted in the inter- 
stices of habiis. The saikjr, miner, lislierinan ami farmer tJiink, hut 
their thoughts fall within the framework of acciistumi‘d occupations and 

relationships (and) the nbjrciH in which men find their love mani- 

fesied, the ohjeels which they take as Constituting Llieir peculiar inter- 
ests, arc set by habits retied iug social customs.” ^ 

Hiibit, then is basic lo all human action. Willioul it we would 

he utterly helpless it is the greatest steadying force in our 

life, “ the enormous lly- wheel of society, its most precious con- 
servative inlluencc.” Hence the importance of habit-formation 
in a system of education. 

In its last analysis social life demands not only teaching 

“ and learning for its own prominence, but Ihe very process of living 


^ Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 158. 

I Dewey, The Public and its Problems, pp. leO-SL 
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together educates. It enlarges and enlightens experiencep it stimulates 
and enriches imagination, it creates re8pon8il>iIity for accuracy and vivid- 
ness oE statement and theology." ^ 

The very process of living together is, furthermore, a con- 
stant impetus to intelligence to be alert and wide awake to all 
suggestions of further resources, alert also to all factors that 
obstruct and retard growth, eager to cherish all values that can 
enrich and broaden oiir outlook, keen to grasp what may be 
involved in a rising situation. Life, Dewey tells us, is a self- 
renewing process through action upon the environment. Conti- 
nuity of life means continual i*e-adaptation of the environment to 
the needs of living organisms.”* And “Life” covers every- 
thing that lies close to the human heart; its beliefs, institutions, 
its customs, its victories, its defeats, its hopes and its aspira- 
tions, its amiisemenis and joys and pleasures, its recreations and 
its luxuries, its hobbies and its occupations, its choices and its 
freedoms. In abort, everything to which man responds, and 
which come within the range of his experience, [ntelligcnce, 
therefore is busy and has its constant expression in conduct and 
in action. And what is conduct? ” Potentially conduct is one 
hundred per cent, of our acts. It behoves us lliercfore, to “so 
act as to increase the moaning of the present experience.” '* 
Never is there a stand-still in this business of living. Always 
there is either an urge forward or a pull backward. Dewey 
encourages and pleads for the forwanl look : We play hide-and- 
seek among the clouds; the stars reveal their secrets to us; the 
bowels of the earth yicild to us; and the waters part at our bid- 
ding. We grow in knowledge, why not in wisdom ? And so he 
says : — 

Progress is present reconstruction adding fullness and dislincincss 
of meaning, and retrogression is a present slipping away of significance, 


1 Dewey, Democracy and Kdueatitm, p. 7. 
s Dewey, Democracy and Eduealiont pp. 1>4. 

’ Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, pp. 279-281. 
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doierminatioDB, grasps Suffioicni it is to stimulate us to remedial 

action, to endeavour in order to convert strife into harmony, monotony 
into variegated scene, and limitation into expansion. The converting is 
progress, the only progress conceivable to man." * 

Or yet again, 

" Not perfection as a final goal, but the ever*enduring process of 

perfecting, maturing, refining, is the aim in living The bad man is 

the man who, no matter how good he has been, is beginning to deterio- 
rate, to grow Jess good. The good man is the man who, no mailer how 
morally unworthy he haa been, is moving to become bettor.’** 

When we try to get the full significances of Dewey’s educational 
schemes, we find how Ircinendoiia is the responsibility put upon 
those who unfold the meaning of living to the young minds. 
At first sight we would be willing to entrust the expert with this 
responsibility. Dut unless there is a revival among the experts 
themselves, a cleansing, he warns us that “ the world lias suffer- 
ed more from leaders and authorities than from the masses”... 
and tiiis statement does not in the least deny the good that 
leaders have already done in giving us various means of control 
l)uth in the natural and physical sciences and in social affairs, 
but that 


" The important considi-ration is that opportunity bu given that the 
idea to spri'ad and become (he possession of (he multitude.. .The essen- 
tial need. ..is the iuiprovemcnt of the methods and conditions of debate 
and persuasion. That is I he- problL-ni of the public." 

Tins brings us to his second method or suggestion It is so 
closely bound up with the method of education that it is hardly 
worth one*s while to separate it, except for purposes of discussion. 
Control of the social environment will be achieved by the prac- 
tice of democracy. Unfortunately the criticisms about the nature 

' Dewey, Reconstruciion of Philosophy, pp. 170-177 (Quoted from “ The Story of 
Philosophy," p. 671). 

* Dewey, The Public and its Problems, p. 208. 
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and significance of political democracy, as it has so far been 
practisedi have been so adverse that one is afraid to oven utter 
the word, for fear it will be ridiculed. In fact “the new age of 
relationships” has no political agencies worthy of it. But for 
want of a new and suitable word we use democracy with the hope 
that a fair practice of it will change the existing notions regard- 
ing it. Perhaps the salvation lies in a social democracy. The 
best discussion is found in his two recent hooks : The Public 

and its Problems ” and “ Democracy and Education," 

** DiMUOi^raoy h Iho idfa of coiniiiunity liftt idea or ideal 

of a uouiiiiimiiy prescnis, liowrvcr, the nciiml pliiiBr of uKSOciatod life as 
they are freed from rcstriciive and dislurbiu" elemeiils and are conlcm- 
pliitcd os having attained ihnir limit of devc*iopmen1 . Wherever there is 
conjoint activity whose eonsctinencfi's are j»ppreciaie»l as good by all 
aingiiliir persons who take part ‘n il. and wIlcm'c the realization of the good 
is such as to elTcct nn energetic desire and effort to susiain it in bidng 
just beeausc it is good sban‘d by aii, there is so far a community. 'I'he 
clear consciousness of a cnmmunal life, in all its im])lications, constitutes 
the idea of democracy. Only wlieii we siniM h‘nm a community as a fact, 
grasp tlie fact in Ihoiiglit so far as to clarify and eulianee its constituent 
elements, can we reacli an idi'a of di'iiiocnicy wliich is not Utopian. ^ 

Vainly the nn)dcru age utters the forinuhi of the French 
■Kevolulion. Fiatcmily, Liherty, Kfjuiility aic shallow abslrao- 
tions apart from coimuunily experience. According to Dewey, 

“ bVuleruity is anotlier name for the consciously appreciated goods 
which acorne from an association in which all share, ajid which giv<‘ 
direction to the conduct of each. Liherty is that secure release and 
fulfilment (if {lersonal put i-ntialitics wliich lake placi* only in rich and 
manifold associatiiai with others: flu* power lo be an individualized self 
making a distinctive coiitrihiilion and enjoying in its own way the fruits 
of association. Kquality flciicjtcs the unhamtiered share wliicli each 
individual member of the eonimunity has in tliu consetiuences of asso- 
ciated action.”^ 


* pp. 147-148. 

* Dewi:y, The Public mid its Problems, p. 151#. 
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FormulsB and sentiments and thoughts are controlled by symbols 
and objcctsi and the new age has no symbols consonant with 
its activities.** Too often has this philosopher seen energies 
and loyalties tied up to symbols when their meaning should be 
translated into the experience of the life of the community. So 
in poetic language he proclaims, 

“ Within ilio flickering inconsequential acts of separate selves 
dwells a sense of the whole which claims and dignifles them. In its 
presence wo put oil mortality and live in the universal. The life of the 
community in which we live and have our being is tlie fit symbol of this 
relationship. The acts in which we express our perception of the ties 
which bind us to others are its only rites and ceremonies.'* * 

symbols ncod be used, at least not the kind that will make 
growth of community life difTicult. 

As a philosopher of the spiritual life and a lover of men 
Dewey was driven to attempt some practical program of social 
control. ITis philosophy is frankly humanistic. Ho aims to 
bring about a democratic organization in which the life interests 
of man will he supreme over raachine and material things — an 
organization, as Dr. Haydon of the University of Chicago 
suggests, in which the resources of the earth will be turned 
to the service of life; in which individuals will liavc equal oppor- 
i unity for realizing tlic potentialities of their nature ; an organi- 
zation in which every possible opportunity will be given for the 
full development of every capacity that lies inherent in man, and 
oni* in which the supreme happiness of life will lie in sharing 
of the achieved spiritual values of the race in art, literature, 
music, science and thought; in which gratitude produced by 
individual service for the common good will be the highest and 
.supreme reward; in which the economic basis of life guaranteed 
to all will make possible goodwill, mutual understanding and 
appreciation, and so replace in the new social order the ancient 


35 


' Dewey, Human Nature aud Conduct^ pp. 332>33, 
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drive, intolerance, hatred, fear, suspicion and grief.” ' This is 
our task and our challenge, here and now. Says H. G. Wells in 
his recent book ^‘The Modem Utopia, 

** There will bo many Utopias. Each generation will have its new 
version of Utopia, a little more certain and complete and real, with its 
problems lying closer and closer to the problems of tho Thing in Being. 
Until at last from dreams Utopias will have come to be working draw- 
ings, and the whole world will be shaping the final World State, the 
fair and great and final World State, that will not only be a Utopia 
because it will bo this world." ^ 

Tn the midst of writhing pain and confusion John Dewey 
from the West offers, not a ready, made solution and remedy but 
a way of life and of hope, a philosophy ol social control and 
guidance. 


' Dr. Haydon, Vnitenity of Chieagn : Class Lccturea. 
f H. G. Wells, Modern Ulopkt p. 354. 



AN ENQUIRY CONCERNING EVIL : ITS ORIGIN 
By 

E. Ahmed Shah, Lucknow 

(a) The Body : its Place arid Function : a Clue to 
Physical Evil. 

Man combines in his nature two distinct factors, namelji 
the body and the soul. Each is an essential factor. The body 
with its minutely constructed organism, an elaborately developed 
nervous system, and highly organised brain centres, forms a 
befitting organism for the living presence and co-operation of the 
soul. The fact of the two coining together does not create a 
basis for the essential presence of evil, as is considered by some 
systems. It is true that man is essentially limited in his 
capacities, is finite; but this iinitcncss is not an evil in itself. 
The body is sometimes considered as unnecessary, a prison and 
letters, to be freed from which can alone bring happiness to 
man. It is sometimes considered a condition of bondage for the 
soul, the source of all the mischief and pain experienced by the 
seif. And the whole endeavour of man is to obtain release 
from its bondage. Sometimes it is considered an evil in itself, 
and diiferent thinkers have made it the root of pain and moral 
evil. Thus the body, in its finite limited nature, has been called 
an occasion of metaphysical evil.^ 

But it cannot be treated as an unnecessary accompaniment 
to the soul. It is an essential part of man’s entity ; he 
is a corporeal as well as a spiritual being. With respect 
to his body man belongs to the corporeal world and forms 


Locko, Human Undtratanding, Book II, zxi. 6. 
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its completion. It is through its bodily organism that tho 
intelligence of man attains its knowledge of all material objects. 
It is not only the medium through which it knows all bodily 
objects beyond itself, it is itself an object primarily known ; 
it is the only object originally known. The soul has no 
independent agency, it acts only through and with the body. It 
can manifest itself only by means of its necessary instrument, 
the body. Tho body and the soul are essential and real and 
neither in itself is an evil, or an unnecessary factor to be got rid 
of, maltreated, eschewed and neglected. 

Looking at the structure of the body wc may state that one 
kind of evil — ^physical pain — ^is iinplic‘d in its constitution. 
Taking the case of an acquirement of knowledge by experience 
it is easily pointed out that it can never be wholly agreeable or 
painless. The perceptive and sensitive nerves must be set to 
work, there is implied in their activily, exertion and tension. 
Even if tho experience to be gained is acquired without much 
ado, there is tho natural fatigue experienced by the engaged 
nerves and organs after a certain lapse of time; but if that which 
we try to gain is thwarted or wdthheld for a time, there is an 
application of greater elTort, resulting in perhaps greater pain. 
In all cases of elfort, there must be strain, which will give rise 
to some kind of uneasiness, discomfort or pain. Thus we find 
that physical j)ain is a natural outcome of the organs of tho 
body. This fact must not be underestimated, much less over- 
looked. Physical pain in this form is neither destructive nor 
mischievous, but on the other hand a means of sustenance and 
development of the healthy organism. Such pains may stand 
as examples of evils involved in the very being of our nature, but 
60 involved as to be the condition of higher good. 

Besides these physical evils there are others which appear 
in the constitution of man’s organism for which he is not respon- 
sible, such as hereditary diseases. The pain, suffering and 
misery which these entail is untold, but man must bear them. 
The origin of this evil is to be traced to the race to which muu 
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belongs. The connection of one man with a race, and of one 
race with another, indicate that human solidarity w^hich binds 
each individual with another. Whatever physical deformities 
are inherited by one, and the consequent evil of pain and suffer- 
ing, take their origin in their immediate ancestors, and those 
ancestors from their predecessors, till we find that some one by 
violating a ccTlain law brought on himself and his successors a 
particular disease and its consequent pain. 

(b) The Soul ; its Ajjprehensivn through Consciousness ; 
the Will 

It is not physical evil in its multifarious forms that 
demands a satisfactory answer as to its nature and origin, but 
moral evil. The body as a component factor of flesh and blood 
or of nerves, granules and corpuscles, or a compound of 
twelve elements, does not and cannot explain it. TiCt us turn 
to the nature of the soul, and see if any clue can he found 
there. 

Its nature is revealed through consciousness. This is the 
only doorway through which we can have access to knowledge 
regarding the soul. Consciousness is an awareness of the self 
or soul. It is analysed into three phases, namely, intellection, 
affection and volition. The real nature of the self — ^as far as is 
known to us— is known through the third factor, volition. 

This factor must be carefully distinguished from the 
other two. It is different from intellect, because intellect is 
knowing power, and will is controlling power. Will holds a 
relation of superiority to intelligence in respect of control, 
a relation of dependence in respect of need for knowledge. 
Affection is inclination towards another object. Will is guidance 
of our own activity. Again it must be differentiated from 
desire and emotion. Desire is a craving of what we have not. 
Will is the use of what belongs to us as a pari of our nature. 
Emotion is excitement of feeling in contemplation of an object. 
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Will is energy from within, directing us in our relations to 
external objects. 

Its nature is thus described : ** We find in ourselves a 
power to begin or forbear, continue or end, several actions of 
our minds and motions of our bodies, barely by a thought or 
preference of the mind-ordering, or, as it were, commanding 
the doing or not doing sucii and such a particular action. This 
power which the mind possesses thus to order the consideration 
of any idea, or the forbearing to consider it, or to prefer the 
motion of any part of the body to its rest, and cice versa, in any 
particular instance, is that which we call will.” * 

“ Will is an essential and prominent feature of personality. 
A person is a self-conscious intelligence capable of self-deter- 
mination. If intelligence is needed to make knowledge of moral 
law possible, will or power of self-determination is needed to 
make obedience to that law possible. Power of self-determina- 
tion is thus essential to the nature of the moral being.’* Kant 
says of man that ** His will is his proper self.” 

The will is simply the man. Any act of will is the ex- 
pression of the man as he at that time. is. The motive issuing is 
his act, the object of his will, the idea which for the time being he 
s(?t8 himself to realise, are but the same thing in dilTerent words. 
Bach is the reflex of what for the time, as at once feeling, desir- 
ing and thinking, the man is. Fn willing, he carries with him, 
so to speak, his whole self to the realisation of the given idea.** * 
Prom these passages it can safely he inferred that will is 
the self in action. It implies tlie capacity of beginning to do or 
forbearing to do an action, continuing to do or bringing an action 
to an end if once begun. It implies, in short, a power of choice, 
freedom of the Will. 

(c) The Freedom of the Will. 

There has been an age-long contention concerning the freedom 
of the will. I will not go into its details. But as our problem 

1 Meiaphynet of Ethics, p. 71. > Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, pp. 168. 169. 
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demands its exposition I shall express myself as briefly as is 
practicable. 

Spencer maintained that the freedom of the will goes against 
the universally recognised and acknowk^dged law of causation. 
All changes cither conform to law or not. If they do, they 
are determined; if they arc not, they are meaningless. And the 
only law known to us is that of causation. And as all things 
obey the law of sequence, one after the other, each in its turn 
being determined by the preceding set of conditions, so arc all 
actions of man determined. lie lias no pow(*r to choosi' between 
one motive and another. If all motives were known, wi- could 
predict a man’s character. He is determined by his dispositions, 
[x?r!nanent tendencies of his mind which lie embedd(?d in his 
sub-cxinsciousness and his fixed character, together with those 
circumstances, social and religious, with which he is sur- 
rounded. 

Dr. Ward takes up the challenge and raises the question : 
“ Is the Will’s course of action infallibly and inevitably detonniiied 
at (‘very moment by the circumstances, internal and external ?” ‘ 
The internal circumstances are chiefly represented by motives, 
and tlie exUirnal by social and religious infliienct's. Is a man’s 
action determined, at every moment, by the strongest motive 
acting on him ? The detenninist would say that the action 
is inevitably determined by the motive, meaning by the word 
‘nKUivc* ^ the desire of some preponderating ph'asnro.* The 
deterniinist’s theory, th(‘n, turns out to be this, that no man 
ri'sists his strongest present impulse*. But examples are not 
wanting to show that a large class of men do often resist their 
strongest present impulse. A student preparing for an examina- 
tion goes out in the damp muddy wi'ather in spite of the desire 
to sit snugly in bis arm-cdinir by the bearth. Wbo but a 
sluggard remains cosily warm in liis bed early on a frosty 
morning ? The fact of self-restraint is suflicieiit to point out 


1 Mind, April, 1870, p. 80. 
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tbat even the strongest motive docs not in all cases determine 
a certain course of action. It is not the motivCi but a resolve, 
‘a definite and decisive spontaneous impulse of the will or the 
resultant dia'ction of the will * that turns the balance of the mind 
in favour of one or the other rival motive. And this resolve, 
like the movement of thought, originates within man, springs 
up within the mind. A decision is made, and it is his own 
decision. This or that motive is restrained, and the restraint is 
scl/-restraint. 

1 1 is thus shown that the will does exercise a freedom of 
activity, a choice betwenm the several alternatives that are con- 
stanlly presenting themselves to it. The will does not come 
under the law of causation as is commonly expressed. But this 
does not mean that the law of causation is altogether violated. 
It is violated if it he taken in the sense of its application to the 
inorganic physical w'orld. But man’s action cannot be likened 
to the mechanical course of things. W(» cannot assert that 
just as wh('n oxygen and hydrogc'ii are eoinbiiu'd in certain 
proportions waltT results, so wJien uneinployment and want of 
food and shelter come together a man hecunies a thief. The law 
of causation is not violated when we understand the Iriie nature 
of causition — the Will as cause. The human mind is so engross- 
ed with the physical world that it only traces causation between 
sets of visible tangible things. But a little reflection will show 
that t!»e real cause is the will. What is the cause of the 
movement of a clock ? ('ertainly not the wheels and the springs. 
No doubt when once made and finished it works automatically, 
but the power with which it works has been thought out and 
implanted by the mind. The whole mechanical construction is 
the clTcct whose real cause is the mind. Just as the mind with 
the material provided for it in the shape of steel, iron, brass, 
wood, etc., now makes a clock, now an engine, now a flying air- 
ship according as it chooses to make things in view of certain 
inner demands, in the same way the mind from amongst the 
various impulses, desires and motives^ the material presented to 
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it by its physical organism docs choose one course of action 
out of the various allcrnativos in the form of motives. Mind is 
equally a cause in tlie selection and determination of motives, 
as it is a cause of tlie making of any mechanical instrument. 
The law of causation iindorslood in this sense is not violated. 
The freedom of the will is no anomaly in the facts of the world ; 
but on the other hand points to the right source whence the real 
nature of causation can be understood. 

'rhis freedom is not an arbitrary freedom, enjoying the free 
license of a prodigal. Ft works under all the limitations of the 
physical organism within wiiie.h, and with whose co-operation, 
it manifests itself. The internal and (‘xlornal factors of the 
determinists, in the shape of motives and dispositions on one 
side, and social and religious inniu'iices on the other, do con- 
stantly intluenee this freedenn of activity, but not to the extent 
of wholly determining it. It receivi*s the impulses, and shapes 
them according to itself. 

The (|ueslion may bo raised, what then is the soul ? Ts it 
dilTerent from its impulses, wishes, desires, thoughts and feel- 
ings ? Do these factors put together maki* a soul ? Or, in 
other words, is the soul the sum of these ? Tt is dilfercnt in the 
sense that neither is it one taken by itself, nor their sumtotal, 
nor a product of the sumtotal in the epiphenomenalistic sense. 
Lt is not (lilTcrent in the sense that all these are what they are 
because of its presence. 

All the lime, while the soul is directing the inipulse.s, it is 
at the same time building itself. As the artist’s eye, when 
painting a picture in view of several suggestions, combines 
various linos, paints the picture, and improvi’s it with a touch 
hero and a touch there, is in turn trained and becomes 
better fitted for further elforts at painting; in the same way 
the soul, while guiding and directing the impulses, is itself 
impressed in one way or another, but never to the extent of 
being altogether swallowed up by them. It retains the preroga- 
tive of being a cause. 

36 
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(d) Parental and Social Influences. 

Having gone through the exposition of the nature of the sou! 
as a being with a free will, there is one more essential factor 
to be kept in mind before we investigate the origin of moral evil, 
namely, the relation of man to (a) his parents, and (6) to society. 

We have seen above that the soul in guiding and control- 
ling the various impulses of the organism is in turn gradually 
shaping itself. As it manifests itself in the human organism — 
that being the fittest of all organisms where its activity is 
possible — the soul acts and is acted upon by it. Both grow 
together, being interdependent each on the other. The place 
and function of neither can be minimized. A sound mind and 
a sound body go together. The body, if it is healthy and clean, 
enables the soul to play its role fully, otherwise the soul is 
handicapped, and is not able to express itself fully. Therefore 
the free play of the guiding capacity of the soul depends, to a 
considerable extent, upon the kind of bodily organism in which 
it manifests itself. Here is the first parental responsibility in 
causing an organism to appear in the world. Whatever capa- 
cities, tendencies, and impulses the parents have they transmit 
to the new organism. As this new organism begins to live and 
grow with all the congenital potentialities, so the soul — no 
matter how and when it came to be with the organism — from 
the very beginning begins to work in the organism, but its 
conscious presence is felt when the growing child feels a sense 
of lack, a sense of want — not seeing himself what he ought to 
be — in the face of an ideal no matter how crude it may be. 
This sense of lack is aroused, and the ideal is presented to him by 
his parents and other persons with whom he comes in contact. 

He was born with natural tendencies to be cultivated and 
developed, with instincts of self-preservation and self-develop- 
ment ; but as ho lives amongst persons he very soon learns that 
those impulses and tendencies cannot be developed at large. He 
is only one among many others like himself seeking self-preserva- 
tion and self-development. His tendencies must be kept in 
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check, lest they infringe the like rights of others. He must 
exercise control and restraint. He lives amongst others under 
certain limitations. While lie is growing, his social environment 
influences him in countless ways. His congenital tendencies 
liegin to be moulded and shaped, according to the ways and 
manners of other members of family and of society. Here is 
the second factor which begins to influence the growing man. 

Thus we find parental and social influences playing a very 
important part in providing essential means for the growth of 
the self. Parental influence is twofold : (1) the implanting in the 
new organism their own tendencies, (2) the presentation of 
certain ideals in their lives. Social influences are suggestive of 
certain ideals by the precept and example of living members of 
Society. 

(c) Moral Evil, 

Bearing in mind the naturo of the soul as a being with a 
free will, and the relation of man to his parents and society, 
let us turn to seek the origin of moral evil. The tendencies, 
impulses and instincts with which a child is born are all 
natural and non-moral. He seeks to realise them. But very 
soon he finds that every impulse of his organism cannot be 
allowed to run its natural course Some require considerable 
suppression, some control and others subordination. When he 
becomes conscious of his relation with other selves, he finds that 
the natural instincts of self-preservation and self-development 
cannot be worked out at the expense of others. He thus awakes 
to a sense of struggle, within himself, amongst his various im- 
pulses, and without, in controlling the instincts of self-love and 
self-seeking. Morality consists in the control and right guidance 
of these warring natural impulses by the self in the light of 
reason. Out of our natural, non-moral individuality we have to 
form a moral personality, which is brought about by the subjec- 
tion and obedience of the impulses to the rule of reason. As 
soon as this becomes clear^^ there develops in the growing man 
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a sense of moral law in the form of a categorical imperative 
which demands of him — You must, because you ought to, because 
you can control these impulses and instincts in order to develop 
the self in the proper and right way. If tJic self obeys the law, 
he is following the good ; if he swerves from the law, evil springs 
up. No natural impulse is in itself evil, no instinct is immoral. 
Evil or immorality arises, when in spite of his consciousness of 
the moral law, which demands the control and subjugation of 
these impulses and instincts, they are not controlled ; or iii'othcr 
words, when moral law is set aside. This setting aside of 
moral law is not due to the impulses and instincts being too 
strong to be overcome by the self ; if it were so, no evil would be 
committed, for man would only follow his non-moral instincts 
and impulses ; it occurs when the soul as a being with a free 
will, having the power to follow or not to follow the ideal known 
to him under whatever circumstances ho may have been placed, 
makes the clioice of not following it. 

Three factors are to he kept in mind very distinctly in trac- 
ing the origin of evil, namely, the freedom of tlie will, heredity, 
and the social environment. Kant places it exclusively in the 
freedom of the Will. Evolutionary moralists attribute it to the 
stock from which a self takes its being. Sclileicrniachcr and 
bis followers place it in tlic social cnvironmcnl. But no factor 
in itself is responsible for the appearance of mural evil. At the 
same time no one of these factors can be ignored, or its iiiiluence 
minimised. The chief factor, no doubt, is the freedom of the 
will, for without it the very conception of morality is eliminated ; 
but it is not the will exclusive of the organism within which 
and by which it alone manifests itself. The organism, with all 
the natural non-moral tendencies which it receives from the 
parents, though in itself neutral, yet, as it is vitally necessary 
for the manifestation of the soul, does provide either healthy 
normal tendencies which enable tlie soul to follow more easily 
the ideal, or else appears with wrongly directed tendencies which 
present a great obstacle to the soul in its quest. Heredity plays 
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by no means a negligible pari in providing favourable or un- 
favourable conditions for the normal development of man under 
Ihe guidance of his will. But when this lias been pointed out 
all has not been said which makes the appearance of moral evil 
possible. There is the third factor, the social environment, 
which begins to work on the growing man as soon as ho is born, 
first through the parents and the members of the family, and 
then through other persons with whom he may come into contact. 
Slowly and steadily by precept andexainple onc^ idea after another 
is presented and his education begins. In this education the 
self is not simply unfolding its latent tendencies, but, wliile 
ileveloping the capacities with which lu^ was horn, he assimilates 
the ideals of others. In this environment he learns that all his 
natural tendencies, as tla^y appear within his organism, are not 
to be allowed to run an unrestrained course ; he learns that, 
when he has adjush'd his impulses and instincts, subduing some 
jiiid controlling others, he is not to seek his own, exclusive 
development unmindful of other s(dves like liim ; he learns, in 
view of ideals presented to him by others, a sense of lack or 
want, and finds he is not by any means all that he ought to be. 
During this period of development the consciousness of the self 
or soul with regard to its own nature arises, and it finds w'ithin 
itself a controlling directing agency, the will. The soul receives 
impressions from the social environment, and while thus being 
impressed, directs and guides the impulses and tendencies. The 
social factor thus provides a great inlluemro, not to be neglected, 
which again cither facilitates the following of the ideal or pro- 
vides a hindrance to such a following. By itself tlic social 
factor is not so strong as to overrule the freedom of the will, but 
it does influence the soul by making its path diificult or smooth 
as the case may be. 

Thus we maintain that the origin of moral evil is to be 
traced within man in his free will as it is manifested in an 
organism, and develops and grows in a social environment. 




A PLEA FOR A RATIONAL HEDONISM 
By 

N. C. Mukhkrji, M.A., 

Lecturer in Philosophy, University of Allahabad 

Sidgwick*s protest, in his discussion with Green, that the 
arguments advanced against rtitionai hedonism are those that 
apply only to psychological and not rational hedonism, we 
might take as our starter in this discussion. Hedonism is 
the theory of the end as feeling for feeling’s sake. Both 
rational and psychological hedonism agree in this. The 
difference comes in attaching value to the object. Psycho- 
logical hedonism uses the object altogether as a means to feeling, 
whereas rational hedonism attempts to use the object both 
as tin end in itself and as a means as well ; i.a., it seeks to give 
value to the object and also make it minister to feeling for 
feeling’s sake. 

The rational attack against hedonism has been showing 
signs of wearing down on a number of fronts. Thanks largely 
to Rashdall’s efforts, pleasure for pleasure’s sake ” is now 
allowed as an end of life, though confined to a portion of it 
only, viz., the holiday of it. It is not realised, however, 
what even this partial allowance means. It introduces a duality, 
a discord into our theory of the end, a setting up of a dyarchy 
instead of a unitary form of government — one part under the 
rule of pleasure, another under the rule of, let us say, self- 
realisation. But we cannot live with a discord and it will have 
to be transcended and the whole of life unified under one govern* 
ment. What is to be the character of it, — ^this is our question. 
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Other signs of the weakening of the rationalistic attack will 
be briefly noticed. Moral philosophers now allow that the end 
has to be seized by both reason and feeling — an admission of 
a more generous position for feeling in the end than has hitherto 
been allowed. Further, the quantitative criterion has been 
given a place in the weighing of the good. Quantity and quality 
thus need no longer be for ever at strife, l^he coinmensurability 
of all values has thus been admitted. 

But there are other factors which arc waiting to throw 
their weight in the scale before the linal suniining up for a 
verdict in the case. These are the witnesses of the artistic and 
the religious consciousness. 

The artistic consciousness has always stubbornly resisted 
passing under the yoke of rationalistic morals, and stood for a 
feeling for feeling’s sake as the end. The artistic consciousness 
is not as such opposc'd to morals. The artist qud man has 
to he and is moral, individual aberrations notwithstanding. 
But it is opposed to the type of moral theory which gives a 
subordinate place to feeling. The artist is not against instruc- 
tion, or giving value to the ohjeet, hut his position is that he 
writes for pleasun' first, ami inslruetion secondly. This conseions- 
ness ajiy way so(?ks to conserve the value of the object while 
making it a means to feeling and thus furnishes corroborative 
evidence in favour of rational hedonism. To turn now to the 
religious consciousness. M'o quote Milton’s devils in L'aradkc 
Lost, no mean authority on the subject, the life in heaven will 
consist of doing nothing hut singing eternal hallelujahs to (iod. 
It will be a life of praise and adoratioji. It will he going over 
what great things Oud has dj)ne for the redeemed and getting 
as much satisfaction of Iceling out of it as possilde. On 
earth, it should he noticed, it is the saim? situation — the devotee 
loves to sing of his (Iod. TJic Ohristian, for example, wants 
to go over and over again the work of (Ihrist for the siniu*r. 
“ Tell me the old old story of Jesus and His love as a 
popular hymn has it. Song and dance and ecstasy arc essential 
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accompaniments of religious expression. Ritualism also 
bears witness to the same principle of feeling for feeling’s sake. 
The religious motive is joy. The Christian end is blessedness. 
The object here is not sacrificed^ but it is used none the less as 
a minister to feeling also, whatever the term in which wo 
express the end, — ^pleasure, happiness, joy or blessedness. Joy 
is one of the fruits of the spirit. But the most striking passage 
in the Christian Scriptures, for our purposes, is the one where 
Jesus is spoken of as having “ for the joy that was set before 
him endure the cross.” Tleb. 12.*2. The Shorter Catechism, 
again, speaks of man being made to enjoy (lod forever. The wit- 
ness of other faiths is congruous with the Cliristian deliverance 
here. The dance of Shiva is well known in our land. Also 
creation as Leela — the play of God. There are as we know 
different theories of play. The one which fits in with rational 
hedonism is tliat of play as energising — a view wliich has the 
sanction of Prof. Starbuck. 

Besides the evidence of these two consciousnesses, rather 
in the light of it, what is needed is a new examination of. desire 
and the part pleasure has in it. We shall find if we carry on 
such a process, that the distinction drawn by rational moralists 
between ‘^pleasure in idea ” and “ idea of pleasure ’* is not 
a mutually exclusive one. The two are not necessarily antitheti- 
cal hut can and do go together in moral choice. We have already 
referred to the evidence of art and religion under this head. Let 
ns take now devotion to other impersonal ends — country and 
knowledge, for example, and wc would find the same principle at 
work. The patriot who spends himself for his country also gets as 
much pleasure out of it as possible. He shouts his national 
anthem, stamps his feet or loses himself in the contemplation 
of its glories. The student, again, while following the dry 
light of reason, makes his studies an instrument to his pleasure. 

“ Pleasure in idea ” and idea of pleabure ” are always 
present together in the one whole of our consciousness. But 
what we can distinguish, perhaps, is that in the earlier stages, 
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i.e., the stage of pursuit and not possession, in the same whole 
pleasure in idea” is prominent, but as pursuit merges in 
possession the idea of pleasure ” gets the ascendaney. The euu 
pbasis changes. Takc»for example, Sir J. C. Bose demonstrating' 
the truth of his discoveries. Till he got them accepted by tlu 
scientific world, we perhaps could say that he was giving more 
value to the truth than the pleasure accompanying it. But 
once his discoveries are acknowledged, in the proclamation of the 
truth the emphasis shifts. It is now pleasure hist, and 
instruction second. The same is true of character development 
when doing shall end in being. This is how Aristotle comes 
to speak of the contemplative life as that of perfect happiness. 
Talking of Aristotle I would respectfully submit, though it is 
a passing reference, that ]:)Grhaps when we look at his view 
of art in his poetics and in the light of it at the conflicting views 
on the place of pleasure in his Niconiachnean Ethics, perhaps 
we shall find that the way to unify it all is in a theory of the 
end as rational hedonism. I have mentioned Sidgwick in this 
paper. While acknowledging his services in keeping the 
place of rational hedonism before our minds, I must say that 
he has prejudiced the case by his eclecticism, particularly his 
empiricism in working out his theory. An empirical pleasure 
calculus need not fill out the bankruptcy of a rational pleasure 
calculus, as Sidgwick makes out. But my object in this 
paper has not been so muck to work out fully a theory uf 
rational hedonism as cidvocating the validity of the theory as 
such and lifting from it the ban of untouchability. 



THE ETHICS OE MR. 15ERT1UND RUSSELL 
By 

A. Majid, Lahoub 

I wish in this brief essay to state and examine the ethical 
theory propounded by Mr. Bertrand Russell in his “/In Outline 
of Philosophy." Russell abandons the view advocated by Dr. 
Moore that Good ” is an indefinable notion and that we know 
a priori certain general propositions about the kinds of things 
that are good on their own account. His latest view is that 
good and bad are derivative from desire. Men’s desires conflict 
jiiid *^good’ is a social concept designed to find an issue from 
this conflict. The concept of good emerges from reflection on 
conflict of desires. 

Desires conflict, in the individual as well as in society, and 
the resolving of that con diet retpiires what is called moral effort. 
Russell holds morality to be mainly (if not wholly) social, for 
it is in society that the phenomenon of contlict shows itself in 
its must difficult and most puzzling forms. There is authority, 
on the one hand, which cannot tolerate insubordination and 
rebellion, and there are the disputants, whose desires and inter- 
ests arc incompatible. Virtue from the point of view of author- 
ity consists in promoting just those interests and purposes with 
which it has identified itself. Authority takes care that the indivh 
duals do not defy it. It prevents and stamps out all that is 
unpalatable to it by means of legislation. Its positive method 
is the creation of esprit de corps, public spirit, patriotism, etc. 
This method has its limitations for its employment by nations 
labours under the constant danger of self-aggrandisement. 
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What about the disputants themselves? “It is of course 
obvious,** says Russell, “ that there will be a greater total satis- 
faction when two people* s desires harmonise than when they 
conflict, but this is not an argument that can be used to people 
who in fact hate each other.*’ Social life involves purposes and 
cross-purposes, claims and counter-claims. It is generally diffi- 
cult to convince a disputant as to the folly of his ways. The 
point of view of the individual is always partial, because he 
cannot see things but through the coloured glasses of his peculiar 
interests and purposes which do not necessarily harmonise with 
other pcoplc*s interests and purposes. 

Russell realises this, and is therefore led to think that the 
point of view of the disputanits cannot be profitably discussed and 
understood in isolation from the point of view of authority. 
The attitude of authority according to him is this : Men dosin'. 
all sorts of things, and in themselves all desires taken singly arc 
on a level — there is no reason to prefer the gratification of one 
to the satisfaction of the other. But when we consider not a. 
single desire, but a group of desires, there is this difference, 
sometimes all the desires in a group can be satisfied, 
whereas in other cases the satisfaction of some desires is 
incompatible with that of others. So it is with the removing 
of conflict that we are concerned. Russell says that the supreme 
moral rule should be to produce harmonious rather than discord- 
ant desires. He has two main methods to this end : first lo 
produce social institutions under which the interests of diffeicm 
individuals or groups clash as little as possible ; second, to 
educate individuals in such a way tJiat their desires can bo 
harmonised with each other and with the desires of their 
neighbours. 

Against Russell’s view I have lo offer the following points in 
the way of criticism. 

( 1) Russell Jiolds that good and bad are derivative from desire, 
and that morality is born of the conflict of desires, and that it is 
as a matter of fact the means of resolving that conflict. Morality 
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is not something to be sought on its own account. It h.'is no 
claim to the allegiance of mankind, in its own right. That is to 
say, it has no intrinsic W'orth, its value is only instrumental. 
Here is a teaching which runs counter to the best moral teachings 
of all ages. If morality is not an end, but a means then clearly 
it must be subservient to desire, should in fact minister to 
desire. The doctrine that morality has no intrinsic value would 
fail to furnish life with a principle of organisation. Wc appraise 
or condemn man, his life, his institutions, his sayings and his 
doings according as they arc or are not governed by moral prin- 
ciples. There are so many different motives inspiring man’s 
action — economic, political, literary, artistic, etc., wliichof these 
is to take precedence of the rest? Art and literature, economic 
policies and political games, law and custom, when divorced 
from the moral factor, become perilous guides. Mankind has 
regarded morality as a tonch-stonc which can show whether our 
ideas and our beliefs, our traditions and our institutions do or 
do not fall short of a certain standard. If there is nothing in- 
trinsic about morality, it is a mere means and notliing else, if 
it is to minister to ends other than itself, then man, the bundle of 
instincts and impulses, with his wliims and eccentricities would 
become a measure of all things. If morality is not commendable 
on its own account, it cannot, it ought not to sit in judgment 
on civilisations and cultures, but on the otlier hand civilisations 
and cultures should pronounce upon its utility or disutility. Art 
for art’s sake, literature on its merits and the economic law of 
demand and supply should all, unfettered by moral values^ 
guide the conduct of life. 

X2) Eussell refers to the all-imporaiit rfilc of authority 
in social life. The claims of individuals present a pheno- 
menon of conflict and discord. How are different ends to be 
apportioned and adjusted ? Russel says nothing about this. 
Is authority to be all- in -all ? How far it is to accommodate,, 
if at all, the private judgment and initiative of the moral 
agents, Russell does not tell. The ideal of harmony would 
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be impossible of acliicvcment without reconciling these two 
everlasting sources of discord. There is still another point in 
this connection which Russell docs not make clear. Is autliority 
its own law ? Or is it to operate under the guidance of laws 
and principles more fundamental ? There are two conflicting 
and irreconcilable lines of thought in Russell's theory. He says 
tiiat ‘ God ' is that which happens to be desired by the members 
of a social whole, and that autliority consists of individuals who 
find it advantageous to enter into a social alliance, both offensive 
and defensive. That means the good is the good of authority, 
that good is the good of a social group. That is to say, that is to 
be desired which the members of a group choose to regard as 
desirable. This would imply that authority as constituted can 
do no wrong, it is supreme. Again Russell says that desires arc 
to be encouraged or discouraged according as they do or do not 
lead to a harmonious life. Suppose there is a community 
authorising tyranny over other peoples which is according to 
Russell a poteiit source of discord and conflict. Are we to say 
that the community is perfectly within its rights, granting that 
that community sees no harm in what it does ? Then Russell 
should admit cither that the word of authority or moral 
question leaves much to be desired; or that harmony of desires 
does not always mean the thing ; either that what authority 
calls good is not always necessarily so, or that harmony of desires 
has no objective and universally binding significance. 

(3) We are to aim at a harmony of desires. Harmony for 
the time being or in the long run ? There is harmony in a fool’s 
paradise as well as in a saint’s meditations. What is the kind 
and measure of harmony that Mr. Russell would have us seek ? 
Tliere is a harmony in letting the sleeping dogs lie, and there 
is a harmony which is achieved or may never be achieved after 
sacrifices and struggles, after defying the world, and its order of 
things. Which of these is to be preferred ? What would lx; 
the attitude of Mr. Russell or rather his philosophy towards 
a Socrates or a Mohammed who can fearlessly criticise and 
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condemn the abuses of the age, and thus plunge people into the 
troubled waters of coiiilict. There seems no place for such inen 
■on Bussell’s view. What would Russell say of Christ who, on 
his own admission, had come not to bring peace but wage war, 
not to end conflict but to give it a fresh lease of life. 

Russell is a pacitist. He is a pacifist when he says that our 
desires ought to be lianiionioualy organised. He is a pacifist 
when he says that nations ought to live in peace and harmony. 
There should be no disturbance, no conflict, no tyranny. What 
is that supreme law of proportion which is to bind our desires, 
personal and social, which is to direct and control our social and 
political dealings, which is in short to point the way to a uni- 
versal harmony. 

(4) According to Mr. Russell the terra ‘ (lood * comes to apply 
to things dcsircd by the whole of a social group. Shall we say 

that slavery was good in the age of Aristotle but is not good 

to-day when the law and public opinion alike condemn it ? Is 
polygamy good in a Muslim country, but bad in Christian lands ? 
What about the devout Christian who lives in a Muslim country ? 
Mr. Russell seems to think as if morality were a matter wholly 
external to the moral individual. Tfe seems to overlook the 

fact of motives. Morality cannot be reduced to external ob- 

servances, enforced ii[)on the individual from without, by 
authority. Mr. Russell’s view seems to suggest that the good 
man, the ideal man, the virtuous man is the one who does not 
violate the criminal law of his country, who gives no cause to the 
police to suspect him of infidelity to his group. Morality rests 
upon sanctions not external, but upon sanctions of the moral 
Consciousness. Motives too are not irrelevant to the matter. 

Some very strange sort of consequences follow from Mr. 
Russell’s view of Good. A man who is regarded as immoral in 
England can become the most ideal citizen in Russia, because 
society there looks upon his views with approbation. Mr. Russeirs 
view teems with subjectivism ; it lands us in moral relativity 
and conflict ; it is hardly distinguishable from the views of the 
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pre-Socratic sceptics. All talk of morals is futile if they are 
arbitrary, no more than the rule of the rod. They arc of no use 
if there is no way out of the conflict. Mr. Bussell’s view is un- 
satisfactory and unsatisfying because in its effort to bring us out 
of a conflict it takes us into a still greater conflict from which 
there is no way of escape. 

The ethics of the Pacifist ends in sheer conflict. If this 
conflict is in the nature of things then would not the ideal of 
harmony be an unbearable strain on a nature which is not made 
for that ? If our ' ought ’ is not at the same time a ‘ canst ’ 
then must not the practicability of ideals remain a matter of 
doubt ? Would not this clash and conflict which lies at the 
heart of things stand in the way of a universal harmony of 
desires, should it ever visit the earth in the form of a world-wide 
democracy and brotherhood ? 



AN IDEA OF UNWERSAL RELIGION 
By 


D. D. Vadekar, M.A., 

Rajaram College, Kolhapur 

[The writer of this paper is at present engaged in simlying the Bhaga- 
vad-Gita with a view to ascertaining iis value as a text-book for Universal 
Religion, so far as an idea of it is possible for us Onder the present condi- 
tions of our knowledge. For that purpose hn has formulated a tentative 
conception of Universal Religion. The following is an attempt to state 
the conception as briefly, if a bit dogmatically, as possible^ A detailed 
and a critical consideration of it is not possible within the limits of this 
paper.] 

WhetluT any one Universal Religion ^vill ever establish 
itself in this widely heterogeneous world is a theme that must 
have vexed many reflective minds. Religious missionaries and 
enthusiasts, on the other hand, iniisi have always tliouglit to 
themselves that there could not be any reasonable doubts about 
the ultimate establishment of their respective religions, — reli- 
gions represented by them, — throughout the world. But leaving 
aside for the present the possibility of universal religion, we 
can at least assume for ourselves that even if universal religion 
may not be possible quite yet, still religion itself seems to be a 
universal fact of human life. A philosophical analysis of the 
(essential conception of religion as well as tlic modern factual 
researches in the fields of anthropology and sociology tend to 
prove beyond all doubt that religion is an irreducible phenomenon 
involved in all human life and history. Philo.sophical theorists 
of religion now define religion as essentially a reaction of man 
against the universe in which he finds himself. And this 
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definition itself positively commits us to the acceptance of at 
least an ideal concomitance of man and religion, — where man 
is, religion also is. In fact religion is involved in the human 
nature itself. It is a relation and a response. And though the 
modes and forms of this reaction or response may be found to 
vary in actual fact according to the nature of the specific stimuli, 
the fact ol' the reaction itself can hardly be gainsaid. Even 
Sir John Lubbock’s famous ‘ atheistic tribes * can, if suitably 
handled, be proved to betray a more or less explicit capacity 
for religious response, in howsoever nascent or incipient a form 
it may be. And these statements can be fully supported and 
substantiated in the light of the extensive researches that have 
recently appeared in • the field of anthropology with special 
reference to the phenomenology of religion. 

But it is not our immediate purpose to enter into that dis- 
cussion here. That would rcquii*e us to explore all the anthro- 
pological material unearthed by specialists and sift it and 
interpret it so as to bring out its i-eligious implications, — a task 
that lies outside our present scope and perhaps beyond our 
personal capacity. Our siHJcific aim here is a much more res- 
tricted and a definite one, and we shall indicate it below. 

On observation among the scientists of a general presump- 
tion in favour of accepting the fact of the universality of religion, 
one naturally feels tempted to formulate a conception of 
universal religion if such were possible under the present condi- 
tions of our knowledge. We shall attempt this formulation 
very briefly in this paper. 

Before we take up our task proper, a few words about the 
method of formulating or determining the main characteristics 
of universal religion may not bo out of place here. One thing 
seems clear and it is this, that our enunciation of these cJiaracter- 
istics will not be a case of mere empirical enumeration of 
readily found facts, as no one universal religion exists where 
one can find these simply waiting for our recognition. Hero 
also, as elsewhere, reality is not a fact, but a construct. 
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And the study of psychology in modern times has shown us 
that religion is a function of human life. We must, therefore, 
largely depend upon u theory of human nature to enable us to 
formulate the said characteristics. Whatever lies embedded in 
our essential human nature as its native and permanent endow- 
ment as distinguished from its temporary and vanishing sophis- 
tications must have a significance for us in our formulation of 
the conception of universal religion. In other words, we 
suggest that a psychological approach is the only mctliod possible 
and accessible to us in the formulation of the chief features of 
universal religion. 

l^r considerations of space, we refrain from enlarging here 
upon the theory of human nature whicli we propose to adopt 
as the basis of our speculations. Our discussion, therefore, in 
wbat follows must necessarily appear as somewhat of a summary 
and dogmatic nature. For our piiri)oses suffice it to say here 
tliat our theory will be a theory of the whole of human nature, 
even as and because religion is a reaction of the whole personal- 
ity of man. In fact it will be onr deliberate postulate that 
religion to be micersal must satisfy the whole of human nature 
with all that is implied and involved therein. 

(fl) Universal religion then must be a monotheistic religion 
lo begin with, lleligion is a relation Ixjtwcen a biinian personal- 
ity and another oxtrapcrsonal entity called (Jod. And as human 
personality with all its aspects and distinctions of faculties and 
instincts is after all one and irreducible, even so God must in 
the last resort be one. With the progress of world-civilizations, 
the unity of all human life and experience must comc—as it has 
been coming— to be increasingly recognized. If men as such 
are one at heart, so' must be the supreme person whom all of 
them worship. Monotheism unites men ; polytheism as such 
creates barriers between them. Monotheism at its best stands 
for a brotherhood common to all ; polytheism and even un- 
developed monotheisms countenance distinctions between the 
Jews and the Gentiles, the Christians and the Heathens, the 
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Greeks and the Barbarians, the Aryans and the Dasyus, the 
Mussalmans and the Kafirs, and so on. In monotheism lies the 
hope of liumanity; persistence of polytheism in some form or 
other acts as a backward drag in the way of its realisation. 

Pantheism, it must bo further noted, is the logical culmina- 
tion of any thoroughgoing monotheistic doctrine. The one living 
God must be immanent in this world and not merely a transcen- 
dent being alone and abstracted. The world is not merely a 
creation out of nothing or a case of divine procreation, but is a 
direct, though perhaps a partial, manifestation of His nature. 
But this manifestation is by no means homogeneous or complete 
in the world. All things do not display the divine nature and 
being in them equally or wholly; but there is a graded scale of 
values in which there is the divine revelation from the nascent 
or incipient forms of divine being and presence to the highest 
and transcendent l^lssence of Godhead in an incarnation. In 
fact Incarnationism is involved in all true pantheism. 

Universal religion must further satisfy the three broad 
recognized tendencies of the inner cravings of the human 
spirit : — (1) To Know, (2) To Feel, and (3) To Act. To take 
these seriatim, 

(b) Some sort of apprehension of the circumstances is the 
primordial fact of all conscious life. We know, before we feel 
and act. This fundamental truth of psychology when applied 
to religious life means that a theory of the Beal or the Universe 
must lie at the basis of a religion that would be universal. In 
other words, a sound metaphysics must constitute the solid 
foundations of a world-religion. Mere moralising in the air 
would be dogmatism and would not do in the long run. The 
rebellious reason is an irreducible and distinctive factor in 
man's make-up and perhaps it is this that is responsible foi[ 
almost all the revolutions and wrecks in the history of the 
world. Universal religion, therefore, must be no mere faith or 
make-believe ; it must be a rational conviction. Its foundations 
must lie deep enough and they must be solid enough to be 
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beyond all tbo rude ahockR coming from tlic fresh discoveries 
and inventions of science and philosophy. Eeligion must not 
be a ghost-like apparition living in the gaps of science and 
suffering amputations with every fresh step in its field and 
dying a perpetual death with its onward and continuous progress. 
It must be rather vital and virile enough to be capable of absorb- 
ing and assimilating every new conquest of science. It must 
fatten, rather than famish, in the hands of the scientist and the 
philosopher. In other words, the universal religion must make 
friends and must not hate or be indifferent to them. 

It is also possible to add a few words about the kind of 
metaphysical philosophy that would underlie the universal 
religion. It must in some sense be monistic, though it need 
not be singularistic. Dualism and other pluralisms arc out of 
question. The object of genuine religious worship must be 
supreme and without any limitations from without. The 
modern doctrine of a ‘ Finite God ’ helping and being liclped by 
human beings is a mockery of genuine religious feeling and is 
scarcely a fair representation of it. God as such must be one 
and independent, causa sui. And having once accepted this, the 
further consequence in regard to the status of the individual 
follows, viz., that the individuals arc the sparks of the Divine 
Energy, and therefore draw^ iqm it for their existence and 
power. The free currents of Divine Life course through and 
replenish and sustain at bottom these apparent centres of inde- 
pendent being and existence. 

(c) But mere intellectual knowledge of God does not make 
up the whole of religion. After apprehension comes affection ; 
after knowledge comes love. Universal religion must be a reli- 
gion of Love and Beauty, and must thus offer satisfaction to the 
emotional and aesthetic aspects of man's personality. There 
are moments when inaji feels lonely and none in this mundane 
world is then found capable of satisfying the inmost craving of 
the human heart for intimacy and union except the Ultimate. 
Experiences of deep personal love point to and culminate in a 
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love of the Ultimate, of the Highest. God alone then can come 
to the rescue of man, God to whom man could offer himself in 
entirety witii all his merits and faults. Such an ultimate rela- 
tion should be capable of eliciting the highest expressions of 
love and devotion and worship towards the Ultimate or God. 
But even a mere life of love and devotion does not make up the 
emotional or affective side of the universal religion. This must 
also make room for man’s ideals of beauty and sublimity sug- 
gested by his life of nature and art which also is a manifestation 
of the affective element in his make-up. As Carlyle has said 
somewhere, there is music in every soul. And a religion that 
neglects art or goes against the primary aesthetic intuitions of 
man is a religion that is not likely to be capable of holding 
civilized humanity for long, universal religion therefore must 
keep itself abreast of the aesthetic ideas of humanity and it is 
only by resorting to art that it can hope to convey its message 
home to human minds inherently gifted with ideas and ideals of 
Beauty and Sublimity. For instance we must recognize the 
genuinely religious feeling-tone or quality in the higher reaches 
of the beauty of art and the sublimity of nature which finds 
spontaneous expression in the writings of religious poets or 
nature-mystics. Universal religion will never be a dead or dry 
dogma; on the contrary, it will and must recognize and tap the 
emotional and aesthetic resources of man and divert or sublimate 
them towards the Para or the Highest. 

(d) But there remains a third and an important aspect of 
human nature which must also find scope in our theory of uni- 
versal religion. This is (he volitional aspect. Impulse in some 
sense lies at the root of this universe. This dynamism is 
naturally shared by the whole of creation. But in man the 
unconscious life-force of nature or the Sian vital is transformed 
into conscious teleology. Man wants to act and to achieve. And 
a theory of universal religion must accept this as one of the 
fundamental facts of human life and must provide for it. For 
one thing, under universal religion there must not be a call to 
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the total eradication of the instincts and impulses planted in man 
by nature. It must allow them some amount of unimpeded 
scope or sphere for their free play. Life is activity ; stillness is 
stagnation and even death. Religion that deprecates activity 
and preaches pure inaction and asceticism cannot take root ; and 
if it docs, it will either languish before long or else have disas- 
trous moral and material conse(piencos both for its immediate 
adherents and for the civilization of humanity at large. A 
Religion of inaction and abstinence is an abstractionist * idol/ 
which our modern psychological knowledge of human nature has 
done much to dispel. 

But universal religion cannot rest witli a mere negative 
vindication of impulse and sensibility. It must further provide 
a positive end and method for their exercise. Universal religion 
must define the end of human life and prescribe a path for its 
realization. In other words, it must offer a theory of the Moral 
Ideal and Moral Life. We might even go a little further and 
brieily definitise the general nature of the kind of moral ideal 
and moral life that is involved in our conception of universal 
religion. Some sort of Eudaemonmn (in the Aristotelian sense), 
will be the moral creed. Ilappinesss of the complete personality 
of man must be the moral ideal in universal religion. One-sided 
ethics, whether of the Hedonistic or Puristic typo, must be given 
up and a larger and conseroing synthesis must be adopted. And 
the same conserving attitude must characterise our conception 
of moral life. The Ideal (Moral) Path of Life must not seek to 
sacrifice or suppress worldly life. The realization of the ideal 
must be open in, and through, and even because, of it. Thus 
Optimism must be an integral element in the moral theory of our 
universal religion, and this can only be secured by the inter- 
penetration of the worldly and the spiritual (as distinguished 
from their bifurcation which spells pessimism). 

(c) The last, but not the least, is the necessity of recog- 
nizing in our theory of Universal Religion, the unique signi- 
ficance and potentialities of human personality with all that is 
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involved therein. Religion is essentially a relation, and though 
the nature and meaning of the other term of it (God) is not 
always very obvious to man, man himself doubtless, constituting 
as he does the first term of the relation from our side, must be 
recognized as an integral and basic entity on which the whole 
superstructure of religious life rests. Human Personality is the 
one unique thing of central interest in the study of religious life. 
The wonders and ramifications of the religious experiences of 
humanity would lose all their significance unless they were 
referred to the underlying personalities, viz., the experients. 
And whether the personality is ultimately conserved or surrender- 
ed in the highest reaches of religious life and experience, it is 
the personality doubtless that is the point of departure, whatever 
the culmination. 

With this admission of the unique significance of human 
personality; our theory of universal religion must also accept 
some minor admissions in regard to this personality, the more 
important of which may be formulated here. Every human 
personality as human must be the seat of our universal reli- 
gion. Universal religion admits all within its fold, — ^irrespec- 
tive of race, and sex and even views. Nothing can preclude 
anybody with all his peculiarities and idiosyncrasies from its 
membership. Under it, there will be no man-made distinctions 
between man and man like the distinctions referred to before. 
Universal religion stands for a world-unity based on the founda- 
tions of the essential unity of all human beings. The attitude 
in it will be : ** at bottom all of us are one, citizens of the same 
one Universe and, therefore, the followers of the same world- 
religion of the One-without-a-second God.*’ 

But if truth is not to be sacrificed, the counter-stroke must 
also be given. Human diversity is as much a fact as human 
unity. And if this is so, our universal religion must tolerate 
peculiarities inherent in the individuals. We are not articles 
manufactured to a type ; we are personalities and as such arc 
bound to be each one of us unique. No actual uniformity of 
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worship therefore must be expected, though worship as such will 
reach the same ultimate God (of monotheism) behind His diverse 
symbols. Christ cannot be the only saviour son of the Father ; 
nor Mahomed the only prophet of Allah ; nor yet again can 
Moses be the only Law-giver of Jehovah; nor Krishna the only 
Avatar of God Vishnu. Not only has everybody the right to 
choose either or none of these for himself, but every body has 
also the right of aspiring to be any of them himself. Human 
personality has infinite pontentialities and the universal religion 
must leave the fullest scope and freedom for their realisation. 

With freedom must also be admitted the necessity of posit- 
ing a sort of ‘conservation of values,* an immortality (pre- 
existence and rebirth). There must he a formal provision for the 
‘ storing * of the good and evil on one’s account. There is nothing 
absolutely new ; there is a sort of continuous karmic process in 
which nothing is lost. Nor are, consccpiontly, the apparent beginn- 
ings and ends Anal. This is the ordinary course of the universe and 
can be interfered with only by the deliberate acts of Divine Will. 

With the retention of freedom and conservation goes also 
the possibility of man’s going wrong. If man is capable of 
rising to giddy heights, he is as well liable to err and to fall to 
the infernal depths. But his fall cannot be something irrevoc- 
able or Anal. Under universal religion there must be an oppor- 
tunity and facility for him to try and rise again. We might 
even go further and say that under universal religion man may 
not only ascend, but that he will also be liflcd up through love. 
In other words, there must be there a doctrine of Redemption 
and Forgiveness or Grace. 

We have formulated above the main characteristics of uni- 
versal religion so far as this is possible in the light of our 
knowledge of human nature and personality. And we trust that 
our outline can well be used as a test or criterion to examine any 
religious text with a view to ascertain its value from the point of 
view of universal religion . 




THE RELATION OF MORAL TO SPIRITUAL 
EXCELLENCE 

A Study in Vedanta Philosophy 
By 

V. B. Shrtkhando 

The relation of moral to spiritual excellence has suffered 
from a considerable amount of confusion in the minds of most 
])cr3ons. People speak of spiritual progress as if it were some- 
thing apart from moral and even intellectual progress; The idea 
apparently is that while moral goodness consists in behaving in 
certain ways towards other persons and things, and intellectual 
advancement consists in acquiring a more adequate knowledge of 
the world, spiritual uplift means going nearer to God or some 
other religious ideal which is considered to be different from 
the first two. It is also believed that these lines of progress are 
more or less independent of one another, that a man may 
occupy a high moral level without knowing much about iiimself 
or the world around him and that even an uneducated person may 
hold communion with God. All religions, it is true, insist upon 
the observance of certain rules of morality as a precondition of 
the attainment of the spiritual ideal. As the Katliopanishad 
puts it : ** None, who has not desisted from evil ways, or whose 
mind is not at peace, being troubled by passions and desires for 
worldly things, can hope to find the Self by means of knowledge” 
(1.2.23). Vairagya or freedom from attachment to worldly 
objects has always been proclaimed to be a necessary qualifica- 
tion for the aspirant after the spiritual goal. But in the first 
place, different religions do not make exactly the same moral 
demands (witness the attitudes of the various religions towards 
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the killing and eating of animals) and secondly, though moral 
development may be allowed to be an indispensable means of 
spiritual development, the two are not held to be the same thing, 
nor are people agreed upon the degree of Variagya necessary for 
spiritual enlightenment. We find so many gurus (spiritual 
teachers) maintaining that their moral feelings do not take away 
from their spiritual greatness, as the spirit is above all good and 
evil. They quote texts like “ ^ ” 

(“ Whatever his ways of behaviour, that yogi dwells in me” — 
Bhagavadgita, Chapter VI, Verse ill). The dangerous nature of 
this leaching need not be pointed out as every one knows how 
even educated people, who at least ought to know better, are 
being misled before our very eyes. The inquiry undertaken here 
is, therefore, of much practical as well as of theoretical 
importance. 

Let us begin with certain distinctions. We can distin- 
guish easily enough between the body and ilie mind though they 
are intimately connected with each other. 1'he body (including 
the brain and the nervous system) is material and as such, un- 
conscious. It is experienced only through the senses. The 
mind is directly known without the ludp of the senses and it 
appears to be conscious of itself as well as of other things. But 
when we proceed to draw tlie distinction between the mental 
and the spiritual we must be very careful if we would avoid 
confusion. What is the spirit as distinguisiicd from the 
mind ? 

We know the mind through its functions. It is that which 
knows, feels, and wills. Hoth knowing and willing consist in 
determination of something — the former, of the nature of a thing 
or events, the lattcj-, of the action to bo performed by oneself. 
“ What is this ?” is the question answered by the former ; 
“ What shall 1 do ? ” by the latter. In both cases there are 
certain alteriiativos between which wc have to decide. The mind 
as presenting to itself these alternatives and wavering between 
them is called ?h: (the function of which is to desire and 
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Mif: ) and the same mind as decid- 
ing between the alternatives is called |[fr. ( ift: )• 
The experience of pleasure and pain, like every other cxpcricncei 
is connected witli Manas or Biuldhi according as it is vague and 
doubtful or definite and certain. Does our experience point to 
the existence of the soul or spirit apart from the mind ? For 
one thing, 1 can distinguish myself from the mind just as much 
as from the body^ Though, on many occasions, I think and 
speak as if I were the same as iny body, yet« on rejection, I find 
that I am conscious of the body as an object o[ which 1 am the 
subject. In the dream state, again, 1 am not conscious of my 
body, though I am conscious of myself ns the subject of the 
objects in dreamland. This Ic.ads to the conclusion that my real 
Self or Soul is different from tlie body. In the same way, it 
appears that I am conscious of the mind as an object of which 
lam the subject (as when T think of my desires and decisions). 
In deep sleep, again, I am not conscious of my mind (doubts and 
decisions) though I am not without self-consciousncss. These 
experiences show that the self (which is referred to by the pro- 
noun “ I ”) is different from the mind also. It is the same 
during the three states of waking, dreaming, and deep sleep and 
is of the nature of pure, unchanging (ronsciousness. Mental 
processes and their objects come and go ; the subject remains 
constant. 

These arc the reasons for distinguishing the self, soul or 
spirit from the mind. But we must note that they point to an 
unchanging subject or spirit in contrast to the changing mind 
or other objects. How, then, can we s^wak of spiritual progress, 
meaning thereby progress of the spirit? For all progress 
is change — though change in a certain direction. But the 
spirit as we have conceived it is the changeless witness of 
all objects— knowledge and ignorance, pleasure and pain, 
desire and aversion, good and evil and hence above them all. 
The so-called spiritual progress must, therefore, consist in the 
progressive understanding by the intellect of the true nature 
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of the unchanging spirit (or the inmost self RNiimnT). The 
conception of the self as having birth and death, finite, 
impure and bound, gradually give place to the conceptioni of the 
same self ns eternal, infinite, pure and free. 

But some people think that there is a great difference be- 
tween a mere intellectual knowledge of the Spirit and the I'ealisa- 
tion or direct experience of it. It is argued that the spirit is 
beyond the intellect ( ^ ) and hence beyond all 

speech and thought. We may meet this objection by saying that 
the ignorance of the real self resides in tlie intellect and therefore 
the removal of the ignorance must also bo an affair of the in- 
tellect. As for direct experience of the self, wes are always having 
it ( ) though it is mixed up with certain 
illusions and only requires to be freed from these before it is clear 
and distinct. This was recognised by Descartes when he said 
Gogilo, ergo, sum ” for he meant that he always experienced 
himself as the subject of thinking. Tlie doctrine tliat the soul 
is beyond the intellect does not imply that it is not to be known 
by the latter but that the only way of knowing it is by distin- 
guishing it from the intellect with which it is usually confused. 
When it is said to be unknowable it is implied that it cannot bo 
know]i as an object and can only be experienced as the subj(?ct. 
The difference between what is called a mere intellectual under- 
standing and realisation is, in this case, only one of degree and 
not of kind. The direct experience which is said to be the one 
means of salvation is here nothing but intellectual knowledge 
freed from all doubts and illusions ( ^^his 

truth is expressed ])y texts like “ It is to be attained by the 
mind,” “ It is seen by ihe subtle intellect” 

)* ^i'his blessed vision of the spirit, therefore, is only 
the crowning achievement of tlie intellect in its search after 
truth. It is the last stage of the same numtal process which 
finds expression in the child’s wondering questions about the 
things around him, their relations to one another and to himself, 
h'or the whole course of scientific and philosophical thought 
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shows that tho intellect is ever pressing forwards towards the 
principle which will reduce to unity the bewildering variety of 
subjects and objects iji the universe. This process reaches its 
completion when the intellect perceives that the spirit is the one 
universal reality, eternal and all-pervading. 

If spiritual uplift is thus nothing but an intellectual realisa- 
tion of the spirit, our problem may be restated as follows. 
What is the relation of moral virtues like self-control and bene-* 
volencc to this intellectual perception of the true nature of the 
self and the world ? Why should smy type of beliaviour be laid 
down as a necessary qualification for the pursuit of truth ? At 
first sight it appears that moral and intellectual aidivities are 
independent of each other. The perception and recognition of 
a house as such depends upon sensations and the meaning which 
they have acquired by association, but it seems to be unalTected 
by the moral nature of the percipient. A boy who is not morally 
good may occupy a higlicr rank at school or college than another 
boy whose hehaviour is morally unobjectionable. The under- 
standing of a geometrical proof has apparently nothing to do with 
the good or bad moral tendencies of the irtudent. Bacon and 
Byron stand out in the history of literature as great authors 
whoso moral weaknesses have been a source of regret to many. 
We may have to admit that the understanding of an abstruse 
subject requires concentration whudi is not possible if the mind 
is distracted by other desires. But, in the first place, these other 
desires may be good as well as bad and secondly even bad desires 
need not trouble tho student during his studies, being fulfilled 
at other times. Tf the pursuit of knowledge becomes an all- 
consuming passion, then only, it appears that other desires must 
come into conflict with it and must therefore be controlled. 

Perhaps a consideration of the conditions of voluntary action 
will throw more light on this (iiestion. Every voluntary act 
proceeds from a certain belief, Az., that the proposed act will do 
good to the agent by helping him to accomplish some valuable 
end. This statement may appear to be contradicted by facts. 
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People may be seen to be knowingly acting against their 
own interests and previous resolutions. But a close observation 
of such action on our own part reveals the truth that the act 
takes place only because at the moment it is believed to be in our 
interest. Remorse may imraedialoly follow upon the execution 
of the act and we may think that for the time being we were 
blinded by the overpowering desire but there is no doutb that 
when the temptation was upon us there was a corresponding 
belief also — ^belief inconsistent with that on which the previous 
resolution was based. So it is really a quarrel between two 
beliefs and not between belief and action. Hence Socrates wisely 
said, '‘Virtue is knowledge,” meaning that right knowledge 
(knowledge of the good) is sufficient for right action. In the case 
of tliose who yield to temptation we can say that their knowledge 
of the good is not yet free from doubt and hence the remedy 
prescribed is a further dwelling on the merits of virtuous 
conduct. When as the result of this process the mind attains 
full conviction on the point so that no opposite belief can arise, 
there can be no tomplation also. The strength of the false 
belief consists in the deep impressions which it has made on 
the mind during the long period of its occupation, and medita- 
tion, or the process of dwelling on the merits of virtue serves to 
strengthen the impressions of the correct belief and through these 
to wipe out the opposite ones. Wlien this is done we can be said 
to have arrived at the knowledge of conviction which is bound to 
manifest itself in corresponding action. 

But one might ask, “Granting that every voluntary action 
involves a certain belief and that all beliefs regarding the merits 
and demerits of virtue and vice respectively must issue in corres- 
ponding acts when the occasions arise, how does this bear on 
the relation of virtuous or vicious conduct to the right under- 
standing of the real Self ? ’* In reply to this question we must 
go a little deeper into the character of the beliefs underlying 
vicious conduct. We shall take, for examplci intemperance 
and sec what ideas are involved therein. When a man proposes 
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to drink in excess he thinks that drinking will fulfil liis want. 
The need is liere connected with the body. In thinking it to 
be Ins own need, therefore, be is obviously identifying liinisclf 
with the body. Tlius a wrong belief regarding the self is at 
the bottom of the vice of intemperance. Tlie desire to deprive 
another piTson, by force or fraud, of what belongs to him by 
right involves two false ideas — first, that the thing appropriated 
will be an addition to the self, and secondly, that the persoji 
whom one thinks of robbing is a dilTerent self. Sclfislmess 
generally is seen to involve a narrow idea of one's self due to false 
identification with the body and mind. The desire to deceive 
another by telling a lie is also to be traced to the same source 
inasmuch as it is inconsistent with the belied’ that the 
same self runs through all. Sex-attraction al&o involves the 
siMisc of duality and itlcMitification with the body. The strength 
of these evil desiri's represents the strength of the underlying 
wrong beliefs. 

We now see why the vicious tendencies of a man should 
resist the entrance into the mind of the true principles regarding 
the self. The new ideas run eounter to those which arc 
already in possession of the field. The force of habit which is 
so powerful in human life is working in favour of the latter. 
The impressions produced on the iniiid hy the same thouglits, 
feelings and acts, re|H?ated times without niimher during tJie 
course of past existence, are so deep and strong tliat they do 
not so much as allow the new ideas to be entertained. The 
Law of Contradiction prevents two opposite beliefs co-existing 
in the mind, flence the old occupants are naturally jealous of 
tlie new-comers and as they have taken deep root in the mind 
Would afford no chance to the latter. What adds to the dilli- 
culty of overcoming the false beliefs is that they commonly lie 
concealed and express themselves only tliroiigh their cllects (liz. 
desires and acts). The process of bringing them to light 
requires an effort of analysis whieli cannot be expected of a 
man who is. coniplelcly under their iniluence. In order to 

40 
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wcfikcn tlicir hold on the mind to «‘i certain extent, tlie student 
is advised lirsc to control their manii'estiition in action and to 
regulate his outward behaviour. Hut this effort cannot con- 
tinue long unless he procceils to exercise control over his 
desires ; for if the same desires continue to arise they must 
lead to the same ads As those who try to get rid of a bad 
habit know after a small [leriod of absiiiiLMice there is an out- 
burst of indulgence, all the more violent for the previous 
abstinence. So the important question is how to control one’s 
desires. Suppression by sheer force* cd' will is, as we have just 
seen, impossible. 'I’lie only course open is to convince tbe 
mind of the evil consequences of indulging Ibe desires. If we 
dwell on these till the lliouglil takes a lirm liold of the mind 
(wbieii is called ), the objects of sense will lose 

most ol their atlraciioji for iis ( )- 'I'liis is the course 

recommended in Manutnnriti II, tlG, where it is pointed out 
that the senses wliicli aje aliaclu'd to objects cannot be success- 
fully controlled merely by denying them their objects but 
by constant ibinkiug of the evil eoiise(|m*nees of satisfying 
them ( if fitfffPwmsS i f^«l%H^Tf*fOTnn5i«! 

fifawr: u ) 

When wc Jiavc thus aecpiired a certain amount of conln)l 
over our desires, we are in a positioji to trace our evil ten- 
dencies to their i-uols in ignorance nr false beliefs. The con- 
sideration of the consequences of satisfying the desires has 
thi-own doubt on the validity of the ideas which gave rise to 
them ajid (he new <lodrine of the spirit has some chance of 
getting a lieariiig. 'I’his truth has been beautifully expressed 
in Bhngncufhjilu 111, 10, wheix? tbe Divine Tcaciier, enlarging on 
the miscliievous nature of Desire (^H), says that it is seated in 
the senses (in the form of inpiilsi* to action), in the Manaa 
(in the form in wJiich we recognise it as Desire) and 
in the Bwhihi (in the form of ignorance or false belief), 
and lie goes on to a<lvise his disciple to direct bis elTort first to 
the control of tbe senses and then proceed to slay this enemy of 
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true kDOwlcdgc. Wrong nclion, evil desire and false belief 
are thus one and the same thing expressing itself in dilTerent 
ways and we now see why the student is called upon to 
satisfy certain moral requirements l)efore lu? can cjualify for 
the study of philosophy. The ancient teachers made their 
disciples go through a period of strict discipline hefore they 
introduced them to the study of Adlnjalmnniliiri, the spiritual 
lore. A true doctrine is rigidly expected to carry conviction to 
every one, but it demands, on the part ol the student, openness 
to facts and a pertain provisional faith. Only these can secure 
to the new doctrine that careful and fair consideration which is 
an indispensable condition of the perceptio]i of its truth. 

The fulfilment of the moral rcc|uirements is important in 
another way also. As long as a man continue- to he keenly 
interested in the objects of sense and expects satisfaction from 
these, he will nut ho inclined to tread the dinicnll and tiresome 
path of philosophy. Reading of philosophical honks, listening 
to lectures and constant mctlitatioii are sullicicnt to exhaust the 
patience, of a man soon if ho is not intent on llie solution of life’s 
problems as the only means of attaining success in life. The 
origin of philosophical rolled ion, as pointed out in the first 
S(l\nkliiju Kdrikf'i, is to he found in man's uneasiness and 
dissatisfaction with the usual means of removing it. A change 
of values is therefore necessary for giving us that keenness of 
inleirtst in philr)sophy, whieli will hear up our spirits during the 
toilsome journey. Tn the Yog'ihlrishifd (on ) (iijnsuh'd 1,1-) the 
mind is compared to a river with two <*hannels leading in 
opposite directions, one towards the ohjeets of sense and the 
other towards the soul. It is only when the former channel is 
stopped that the river of the mind begins P) How through the other 
woich leads it to salvation. As this eonditioii is so difficult of 
luHilmeiit, we find only one in a million, if at all, sincerely 
taking to the path of the spirit. 

But if fortunately a man perceives the hollowness of the 
common objects of pursuit and enters upon the path of true 
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knowledge, his moral progress continues along the lines of 
self-control and benevolence. The thought thnt his real self is 
distinct from the body and the senses (both external and internal) 
begins to occupy his mind and gradually becomes effective in 
modifying his desires and behaviour. He is now less prone than 
before to seek satisfaction in the things which arc pleasing to 
the senses as he knows that they do not affect the real self. 
This makes self-control easier. Perfect self-control, of course, 
comes only with the clearest perception of the truth. As the 
Bhdijnnidtjllri {[\,r}\)) says “ ftiRT 

. ’* Again the thought that the 
same self is running through all the app.- rcntly different beings 
in the universe has the effect of gradually making Jiis sympathies 
wider. He conivs to identify himself with an ever- widening 
circle of beings and this in an increasing degree. 'Plius In* 
becomes more and more benevolent. I^lvery iilea, as we know 
from modern psychology, tends to pass into action and if it does 
not actually do so the explanation is to bo found in the presence 
of another and a conflicting idea. Tlie exisl(Mice of the latter is 
many limes imdiJlectod as it is working, not directly, hut through 
its impressions on the mind and we are not conscious of these. 
An idea can be said to have left the mind only wlicn its 
impressions also arc effaced. Hence in the VutjasHtra 11,33, a 
man who has resolved upon exercising self-control in the 
matters of sex, money and injury to others, but who finds that 
his mind is yet trouhicd by evil desires, is advised lo dwell upon 
the Opposite ideas. When the impressions of these latter become 
stronger ihiiii their opi)OJients, tlicji only the difliciilty of self- 
control is overcome. 

The last stage of tliis progress is sai<l to be marked by the 
enjoyment of imhouiided bliss owing to tlie realisation of the 
inlinitc self and the conse<pieiit fulfilmeiit of the one supreme 
desire in man. The hedonists in Europe tried to introduce unity 
into the world of man’s desires by saying that the one ultimate 
object of human desire was pleasure, other things being desired 
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only as means. Their attempt was a failure and the confusion 
underlyinf^ their theory has been pointed out by many. But it 
can be maintained that the self is the only ultimate object of 
desire, evcrythirif^ else being desired owing to a false identifica- 
tion with it. Every man is, therefore, seeking the enlargement 
of his self every moment of his life and this process ends only 
when he comes to know that his self is really infinite. Then he 
is completely satisfied and free from all desii-es. He can be said 
to have concjucred all the worlds and to have gained all the 
desires of man. As the CIthfindogynpanishad puts it 

When a man has reached this condition he is said to be a 
Jimnmulxh, “freed while yet living,*’ and there is no further 
problem for him to solve. 

The logical conclusion from this is that he is no longer 
subject to the rules of behaviour which are binding on other men, 
and the siuise of duty, in so far as it involves a sense of con- 
straint, has disappeared from his mind. Eor rules are binding 
only as long as something is to be gained by observing them or 
lost by not observing them. But the man who has realised the 
Self and is freed from all desires has nothing to hope for or to 
fear. TIence we find Indra saying in the Kaushilakihrahmun- 
nfnniishad (III, 1) “No sin, however heinous — he it matricide, 
patricide, theft or child-murder — can take away from me what I 
have gained or dim the lustre of my face.’* Such passages have 
led some people to imagine that the man of realisation may behave 
against the rules of morality and many so-called Sadhus take ad- 
vantage of this by asking their disciples not to judge their conduct 
by ordinary standards of morality as they have risen above all 
rules and criticism. This is the trick by which they make their 
followers blind to their weaknesses and sins. It is even maintained 
by soiiKi that there is no necessary connection between knowledge 
and behaviour and that the former cannot, therefore, be inferred 
from the latter. 

But as has already been pointed out, there is an intimate 
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relation between a man’s belief and his action. If action does 
not follow belief, w(? must seek an explanation for it and it can 
only be found in the presence of a conflicting idea. The man 
of realisation is free from all doubts and errors. Hence, though 
there will be no feeling of moral compulsion in him, yet, as all 
the evil (riz., ignorance) in his nature has been eradicated, he 
will behave morally as a matter of course. As we read in the 
Manufiiiiriti (XII, 118), ‘'lie who sees all in himself cannot be 
inclined towards the evil.'* Once we arc convinced that all evil 
desires have their origin in ignorance of the real nature of the 
self and of its relations to other things, we can easily see that 
these desires must di>ap|)car along with their cause. Hence we 
can safely take, a man’s conduct as an index to his belief. Only 
we must noi form a hasty judgment. Tf a close observation of a 
man’s behaviour during a sufliciently long period shows that he 
has some or all the weaknesses of oi dinary men. we can be sure 
I hat he has not realised his self. In his 7?//a,s7///a on the first 
Brnhnvisntni, Shankaracharyya has considered the objection that 
so many wdio profess to know the all-pervading Spirit, behave just 
like other men, being subject to the same passions and feelings. 
He says in reply thal, if their behaviour is not modified, we may 
be sure thal they have not realised the Spirit, and appeals to the 
Tjaw' of Causation in sup|'K)rt of his coneiusion. What people so 
often forget is that realisation does not coiisisl merely in learning 
{ShntrtDiit) eerlain conelusions from books or persons. Most of 
those w'ho j)rofess lo know' the self have only made themselves 
familiar w'ith eerlain lechnical terms by reading and listcuiing. 
T^hcy have not even gone through the next stage of the path of 
kiiow'ledgc, riz., Mnnnwi which consists in justifying to oneself 
what one has heard by reconciling it with one’s own experience 
and thus clearing it of doubts and objections. It is at this stage 
that the two conflicting beliefs come lace to face and the fight 
begins. Pint even if Mnmna is successful and the old beliefs 
seem to be worsted, the fight is not finished During the period 
of our study, ilio false beliefs may appear ip have retired from 
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the mind, but they rcturji as soon as our study ends and our 
dealings with other men and things hegin. 'Jlien they return 
perhaps with a vengeance and carry cvcryl hi ng before I hem. This 
is how the inconsislcMicy be! ween a man’s professed ])eliefs and 
his behaviour arises and in order toreniuvc il we musl go through 
tJie third stage of the path of knowledge, r/>., Nididhijasami 
or constant dwelling on ihe Iriilh. fn ihi? way already expJained, 
this w'cakens the hold of erroneous lu-iiefs on ihe mind and finally 
sets the mind fiw from them. Whni is eailed “realisation” 
comes only after this most imporian! and dinieiill slage, ie., only 
after the conflict of ideas has allogether (ra>ed. lienee there 
can be no longer any ineonsisteney bdween knowledge and 
behaviour. 

This sw'eoping statement iKpiires one slight qualification. 
Even after full conviction has hern attained, einoiions and 
actions inconsistent with it may make tliidr appearance by the 
sheer force of habit. A man who is of a naturally irritable 
lemperament may sliow signs of anger on his face and in his 
behaviotir but the emotion is oidy a rapidly |)assing wave and 
disappears soon. No conlimied lit of Jiiiger, fear, grud' or 
jealousy is consistent with the knowledge of the Spirit, as has 
already been seen. As soon as the emotion eomes, it is seen to 
be out of place and may, therefore, 1)C called, in a sense, unreal. 
Of course, even this cannot arise except Iroin an erroneous belief 
but the error is perceived at once and cannot play further mis- 
chief. Hence il is often compared to a hiiriiL .seed w hieh cannot 
grow into a plant. Wc must be careful jiui to overrate the 
elfect of what is called Pmahdlin KnniN on our conduct. The 
original and the main source of sin is ignorance. \\ lien this 
is removed, in the w'ay and to the exient ahovi* indic^aled, wdiat 
remains is only the force of habit whieli has already lust most of 
its energy. Whether it is the PrfirMlm that is determining 
the conduct of a particular man or it is ids ignorance can he 
known by tlie careful observer after sonic experience of him in 
different circumstances. 
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Wc now know what Indra meant by saying that the worst 
sins had no power to injure him. He could not mean that the 
wise man would ever commit these crimes but only tliat even 
if lie (lid commit tliem, lie would remain free from all taint. 
In other words, Indra is trying to impress upon his disciple the 
purifying elTcct of knowledge liy taking these extreme cases. 
We can certainly conceive rare situations in which a wise man 
may have to kill his parents or children but he would do so only 
if the imperative call of duly demajids it of him. 

Morally good behaviour is thus seen to be only another side 
of intellectual excellence which we have found to be the same 
as spiritual excellence. A man may be ignorant of spiritual 
matters in the technical sense but if he is sincerely benevolent wc 
can say that he is blind to the apparent dilTcienccs which divide 
men, and keenly alive to the common spiritual element. Moral 
progress may thus be said to bo a necessary condition and also 
an inevitable expression of spiritual uplift. 
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LmtODucnoN. 

For a long time religious phenomena were taken for granted 
on authority and faith. It was only late in the nineteenth 
century that thoughtful writers began to apply scientific methods 
even in the secluded realm of religion. The first attempts were 
to study religious experience in general, and it was in 1882 that 
Dr. Stanley Hall published in the Princeton Review his article 
" The Moral and Religious training of Children and Adolescents.” 
Dr. Arthur H. Daniels followed it up with his article on ” The 
New Life— A Study of Regeneration.” The author gives a few 
statistics, not very conclusive, to prove Dr. Hall’s statement 
that conversions are most frequent in the adolescent period. 
Soon various thinkers entered wholeheartedly into the study of 
religious experience in all its various phases. Religious biogra*' 
phics and autobiographies were analyzed and studied, question 
circulars were used in the study-^notably by Dr. Starbuck and 
Dr. Thorndike among others. Experimental methods were 
applied even in such a subject as the study of “religious values. 
(Une noteworthy example is given in the Journal of Philosophy, 
Vol. XII). 

Gradually the psychology of religion was looked at purely 
from the scientific point of view and there was practically no 
sphere of religion left over that was not experimentally handledi 
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even from such subjects as " soul ” and person to those of reli- 
gious values and prayer. But mysticism was one of the subjects 
that was scientifically studied very. late. Firsts the chief data of 
mysticism were gathered -from literary records of one sort or 
another. But psychology profits directly, however, from records 
of introspective impressions and valuations. The search for 
witness to supposed mystical revelations common to all religions 
brought to light deep contrasts within mysticism itself, and 
between it and the non-mystical. [The Quest Series : Abelson, 
J., “ The Jewish Mysticism Nicholson, R.A., " Tlic Mystics of 
Islam and Bhys-Davids, " Buddhist Psychology ” place side by 
side the different kinds of mystical union (Jewish, Christian 
and Muslim).] 

Another profound difference between the types came to light 
in an attempt to evaluate mysticism for modem life. Alongside 
of nature-mysticism and contemplative mysticism, both of which 
tended to make individuality illusory, there stood a personal 
mysticism. Gradually it was malized that there were violent 
differences of typo in what was called mystical. In view of such 
a situation, the detailed descriptions of experiences ■ even from 
the ecclesiastical point of view, either Catholic (Poulain, A., 
“ The Graces of Interior Prayer ”) or Protestant (Buckham, 
“ Mysticism and Modem Life ”), (Dean Inge, “ Christian Mysti- 
cism)” had great value. Underhill in " Mysticism— A study of 
the Nature and Development of Man’s Spiritual Consciousness,” 
has attempted t-o prove the view that mysticism entered Chris- 
tianity through neo-Platonism. 

Next, on almost all hands, there came to be asserted the 
continuity of mystical experiences with the common life. Ames 
in his “ Mystical Knowledge ” gave functional analysis and found 
that mysticism arose from the same impulses as science, but 
that it sought to satisfy them by a short-cut method. Rufus 
Jones in ”• Mysticism in Present-day Religion ” saw in the ex- 
perience not a “way” of either knowledge or life but rather a 
more effiective use of ordinary resources. 
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From the opinion that mysticism is a set of fantastic doc- 
trines, psychology first advanced to the view that it is a set of 
pathological phenomena. Lciiba and others in their writings 
have brought this out, however, stating that side of the expe- 
rience is not pathological. To-day we are distinctly beyond this 
position. Even extreme mystics attain a more stable will* a 
more firmly organised personality by means of their mystical 
practices. Hcilcc many religious psychologists have begun to 
study the psychology of mystic experience from the modern 
scientific point of view. 

Perhaps no term is misunderstood more than that of mysti- 
cism. Those who are mystics hold the term to express that 
which is of value in life, while those who deride mysticism find 
no value in it. The term is used with reverence and with dis- 
gust according to the point of view of the scholar. But there 
must be some ground upon which a common understanding can 
be reached or some satisfaction, and yet not too broad an inter- 
pretation given to the term. Doubtless in many cases, the 
controversy is not about the same experience, but with the view 
of studying the writings of some of the present-day mystics to 
learn what is the mystical experience which they describe, and 
to compare this with what has been attacked by some psycliolo- 
gists as mysticism. These men have tapped vital sources of 
energy and have a reality in their religion which is much in need 
to-day. If instead of being accused of having an abnormal 
religion, mystics prove to be receiving their energies from the 
real source of inspiration, then mysticism can make a much- 
needed contribution to religion, even in a day when religion 
must stand in the spotlight of science. 

In metaphysics the term ‘mysticism* is encountered as 
opposed to reason. Bertrand Russell * states that metaphysics 
has been developed from the first by the union and contlict of 


> Mysiieim and Jjogie, p. 8. 
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two very different human impulses, the one urging men toward 
mysticism and the other toward science. For him mysticism is 
a little more than a certain intensity and depth of feeling in 
regard to what is believed about the universe. Bussell finds that 
the philosophers in history have been divided between the camps 
of mysticism and of logic. Despite the fact that he does not 
believe reason to be a creative force and that intuition cannot 
meet the needs of a philosophy, he concludes that scientific phi- 
losophy comes nearer to objectivity than any other human pursuit 
and gives us therefore the closest and most intimate relation 
with the outer world that it is possible to achieve. But it must 
be remembered that the work of science and reason can give us 
but inference to what the outer world is. Men have always 
sought for some reality, but inference does not give reality, 
only approximation. Henry Bergson tells us that there are two 
ways of getting knowledge about an object. By moving around 
it, by collecting data about it, by considering it ini the light of 
reason, the object may be approached but only relatively. But 
there is another way of knowing an object, and that is, by enter- 
ing into it. Bergson’s contribution has been his great emphasis 
upon intuition. By intuition and not by reason may an object 
be absolutely known. Bergson defines intuition as the kind of 
intellectual sympathy by which one places oneself within an 
object in order to coincide with what is unique in it and therefore 
inexpressible.' In epistemology the question thus becomes, — 
by what means is knowledge derived, and how is the most accu- 
rate knowledge derived ? In an age when science is the spokesman 
and final authority, the philosophy of Kant that the thing-in- 
itself cannot be known is sometimes overlooked, for, a scientific 
philosophy is looked upon by many as the source of the most 
accurate knowledge. But there are some philosophers who would 
call attention to the fact that even science has its limitations and 
would suggest other approaches to the problems of metaphysics 
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and epistemology. According to Professor Lymau^ the great 
concepts of personality, prayer, democracy, faith, and God come 
as intuitions, and as such they may be experienced. This does 
not imply hostility to the method of logic or even suggest opposi- 
tion to it, but rather does it imply that there are various roads 
of travel — towards the goal which are being sought. 

The contrast between Russell and Bergson presents the 
division which underlies the search for tnith. If this diversity 
of approach is found in philosophy and metaphysics, it is not 
surprising that men would interpret religious experience in differ- 
ent terms and find it in different fields. 

The term ‘ mysticism ’ has many meanings and is used to 
express various experiences. Most of the attacks upon the 
term are due to its historical connotation, and have been caused 
by the light which psychology has shed upon religion, and the 
retrenchment which followed. The searchlight of science has 
been turned upon religion, psychology has caused religion to cling 
to that which is real and to forsake that which is false and has 
thus aided religion in its search for a foundation upon which to 
stand. But can psychology say that the experiences o[ religion 
can be explained and reduced to explicable terms ? There are 
some psychologists who would say that man and God do not 
commune^ that man does not experience God. What do the 
mystics of the present day answer? 

The historical meaning of mysticism has been the psychic 
experience which manifested itself in trances, visions, voices and 
hysteria, and through which the Divine gave his message to 
man. Paul on the road to Damascus was suddenly blinded, 
fell to the earth and a voice spoke unto him, “ Saul, Saul, why 
persccutest thou me ? ” Paul evidently was not aware of his 
immediate environment, but was wTapped up in the experi- 
ence which he was undergoing. That experience was 
an experience of God for him. It was accompanied by a 
pronounced psychological and physiological manifestation. As 
such it would readily fall into that class of experiences which' 
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have historically been called mysticaL But to-day that term is 
being' used to describe experiences which do not have these 
outward and striking phenomena : no voices are heardi no visions 
are seen, no abnormality is displayed, marked ecstasy is not 
always found, and yet God is reported as having been experi- 
enced. Even these mystics are unwilling to have their experi- 
ence classed with those of the pronounced and abnormal type, for 
they claim their experience to be one of everyday and normal 
expression. 

Many more definitions and formulations of the mystical 
experience and of mysticism might be given. ^ Although an 
exact common denominator cannot be expected, perhaps some 
light might be thrown on the problem by considering those 
elements which are in common. The mystical experience is an 
individual experience. When mystical states are well developed 
they are and have the right to be absolutely authoritative over 
the individual to whom they cOmc, but no authority emanates 
from them which should make it a duty for those who stand 
outside to accept these revelations uncritically.* But even 
if it is acknowledged that these are individual experiences, 
there may be some aspects which are common enough 
to be taken as signs and concomitants of the mystical ex- 
perience. 

One of the most common claims, as shown by the definitions 
given above and by mystics in general, is that their experience 
gives them union wUh reality, in contrast to the transient sense- 
experience. Sensations make us aware of objects in our environ- 
ment ; the more numerous and the more intense these sensations, 
the more prominent becomes the object. That there is another 
means of knowing outer world than by the sensation is the claim 
of mysticism. As William James states in his chapter on the 

1 RecftiBC, James, Addison, Delacroix, Yon Hngel, Ifrs. Ilerman, Floomoy, Bnddum 
and others. 

> Jftiiiei,Yari6ttM,p.434. 
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^'Beality of . the Unseen'* in the ** Varieties," it is as if there 
were in the human consciousness a sense of . reality, a feeling of 
objective presence, a perception of what we may call * 'something 
there," more deep and more general than any of the special and 
particular senses by which the current psychology supposes 
existent realities to be originally revealed. That this reality may 
vary with the mystical experiences as described is true, but 
whatever the experience may be, the one thing which it contri- 
butes is a “ feeling of intimacy with something which is beyond 
time, something which is real." 

This feeling of intimacy is immediate. This is at the heart 
of mysticism. Nothing is between the individual and the 
Reality with whom he .communes. And as he is certain of 
this immediacy, he is also certain that there is a response from 
the Reality. The mystic is ready to admit that he cannot 
always in fact frequently, cannot tell at all, what the commu- 
nication is, but he is certain that there is a response. 
As the doctor feels the pulse of his patient and is certain 
that there is life in the patient, so can our senses tell us 
of the life in other |)eople, but not so with the mystic. He is in 
such immediate contact with the other, that were the same 
analogy carried out as set forth above, he would be supplied 
by the pulse of the other -so intimate would be the contact. 
There is nothing to separate the individual and his source of 
inspiration. 

In a mystical experience there is a unity of the self. 
Although the life may have many selves which are striving 
for supremacy, there may be a struggle within, there may be 
conflicting motives, one must win out. The self becomes unified. 
This unity reaches out, touches and becomes unified with an 
even greater self. As is often quoted, the mystic then knows 
that “ This is He," the one for whom he has been seeking. He 
is no longer himself, but becomes one with God. As Paul said, 
“It is no longer I who live, but Christ who dwells in me." 
Paul's mysticism was a Christ or a Spirit mysticism, for it was 
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Christ with whom he became united. He felt that Christ had 
taken possession of his lifoi he lived and died with Christ. The 
union was complete. 

In this experience the attractions of the senses are dimi- 
nished, and in the complete stages time is no more. Though the 
feeling may be but for a short time, as far as the individual is con- 
cerned, time docs not exist. As a book may become so fascinating 
and attractive that one does not hear the clock strike, and pays 
no notice to the passing hours and is undisturbed by minor 
attractions, so in a greater degree are all of the attractions of 
sense eliminated for him who feels himself in touch with 
God. 

As mentioned above, the experience is often ineffable. 
There are human feelings which cannot be adequately expressed. 
When a loved one has died and a friend extends his sympathy, 
one may try to express something which cannot be fully ex- 
pressed. Something remains unsaid. Poets have attempted to 
record their feelings as they have stood by the Grand Canyon, or 
watched tlie sun go down l)eyond a still lake, or have seen the 
sun break through the mist which overhangs Mt. Blanc, or 
listened to the rush of Niagara Falls, but when anyone experi- 
ences one of these for himself, he knows the poet has not ex- 
pressed all. When the mystic has communed with God, 
he has even a greater feeling of wonderment and he cannot ex- 
press to himself even the experience he has passed through. 

But he has received an emotional uplift which he cannot 
forget. He comes back to the common world, after having 
traversed a strange land. After a vacation or a trip abroad, tlio 
old home seems different. It is not the same place. The mystics 
quoted above find this the driving power which they need for 
life. Life would be stereotyped and dull, were it not for these 
times when they see the world from Mount Everest, and then 
descend to work in the valleys. When turning a problem over 
in the mind, everyone has had the experience of giving it up and 
turning to something else, when suddenly a new light will flash 
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the problem will be solved completely, just as Minerva sprang from 
the head of Jupiter, and as symphonies Cii me to tlie great com- 
poser, Mozart. The very basis of the belief that Minerva sprang 
from the head of the gods had insights which brought great 
results, which gave greater usefulness, which were at the founda- 
tions of life and which were other than that of cold reason. 
Otherwise, why should not Minerva- come by the ordinary 
process of generation, at Icfist in point of time ? Insights are at 
the basis of life. 

A Verification of Mystk.! Experience. 

This brings us to the quealion of the verification of the 
mystic experience. How does he know he is in communion 
with God, that he is touching reality and his experience is not an 
illusion, that he is not communing with himself or a 
projection ? 

Rufus M. Jones advances three reasons for an answer to 
this (picstion.^ These experiences come from beyond the margin 
of his individual mo there is something in the content of his 
experience which transcends anything that normally belongs to 
him in his finiteneas; ^ these experiences possess an impelling 
coercive power, a higher unification of life than he ordinarily 
knows.^ These, of course, do not settle the validity of the ex- 
perience. The individual experiences whicli involve faith, and 
which cannot furnish objectifiable facts can settle the reality of 
God for none other than the individual. No empirical evidence 
of any sort can answer the question of the reality of God, and to 
all time men will be called u^iou to cxcixisc faith, and “to make 
their venture in the light of what ought to he true, and in the 
light of what seems to them to be true, and to live by that 
faith.** If what ought to be true, cannot be true, man is in a 

I Studits in My^iicnl Relijjiont XXVIT. 

* Iimcr Li/e, p. 

» F. E. 0, L., p. 23. 

4 Hibhert Johnml, Vdl. VI, p. 337 
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hopeless dilemma, but faith does not leave man in such a 
precarious position. 

But we do not believe these experiences are subjective. 
''Such experiences minister to life, construct personality, and arc 
conducive to the increased power of the race. Energy to live by 
actually does come to them from somewhere. The universe 
backs up experience.** {Studies in Mystical Religion.) As 
quoted above the best support for the reality of such experiences 
is what men will do, will sulTer, will undergo because of the ex- 
perience of God. After all is not this the highest test for any 
experience ? 

Our contention is that here is a form of experience which 
implies one of two things. Either there is a far great complexity 
to the inmost nature of the personal self-consciousness than 
we usually take account, that is that we ourselves arc bottomless 
and inwardly cxhaustless in range and scope, or the fragmentary 
thing we call our self is continuous inwardly with a wider 
spiritual world with which we have some sort of relationship and 
from which vitalizing energy conics to us. It looks as thougli 
God were A\ithin reach, and as though at moments we were at 
home with Him.’ 

In testing the experience of the mystic as to the ohjecticity 
and reality, a philosophical problem is incolced. It goes beyond 
the question of ‘'what docs the mystic have faith in and with 
wJiat docs he commune” to whether these are real. We cannot 
prove in the scientific sense from these rare inrushes and mysti- 
cal openings that there is an actual spiritual environment 
surrounding us, but we believe this to be the best hypothesis for 
the explanation of the experiences of life. We see no good reason 
for limiting the boundary of the self to the experiences of the 
ordinary senses and not making the individual continuous with a 
larger self. Just because we cannot sec all of the colour which 
must be beyond the red and violet ends of the spectrum by our 


1 Journal of RoligioUt Vol. II, p. 181. 
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sight, we do not deny the existence of such. These concern 
factsi and why not the same of ideal values? Jones believes that 
tbe most important philosophical issue of our time is on this ques- 
tion : .WhetJier values, ideal values by which we live, arc spun 
of our heads, dreams of our own imagining, or whether they are 
objectively real, universally valid, sprung from the eternal nature 
of things, and thus grounded in that spiritual Ideality from which 
the whole visible order has proceeded.^ 

It is for this reason that Jones docs not see any diHiciilty in 
the use of the terms “autonomic** or “projection,” althougli he 
i)clicves that these terms should be applied to abnormal and 
pathological phenomena and not the religious experiences which 
arc the highest indications of health and normality. Modern 
psychology according to some interpreters finds nothing mys- 
terious in the phenomena of the mystical experience. Professor 
Coe states that the “mystical revelation can be traced doAvn to 
the formal conditions, physiological and [)sychological, of the 
mystic himself.” ^ Likewise, Haydon • states that all the 
phases, from the milder sense of presence to the ecstatic trance 
fit somewhere into the formulae of psychological science. The 
actual psycho-physical mechanism of the experience is siilliciently 
accounted for by the activity of the fringe of consciousness or 
the sub-conscious by auto-suggestion or hypnosis, by unification 
of discordant elements of consciousness, or by the many pheno- 
mciia of dissociation of personality. That tlie experience has a 
natural explanation may be taken for granted but what of the 
truth immediately realized in the experience ? This simply ex- 
plains that process and the outer experience which the individual 
has. It is the same answer Jones gives when he uses dilTcrcut 
terms. That auto-suggestion may be only another way of say- 
ing that God and mani arc conjunct, and that in the deeps of soul, 


1 Studies in Mystical Religion, p. xxxiii. 
• Varieties, p. 422. 

1 Religious Consciousness, p. 468. 
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beyond our power of knowing how Divine Suggestions may come 
to human consciousness.’ 

So ultimately the question comes back to where James 
viewed it when ho said, "It must always remain an open ques- 
tion whether mystical states may not possibly be such superior 
points of view, windows through which the mind looks out upon 
a more extensive and inclusive world." * As also Professor Pratt* 
adds, "while it is hopeless to look to the mystical experience for 
a proof of anything transcendent, nothing it can say should pre- 
vent the religious main who wishes to be perfectly loyal to logic 
and to truth, from seeing in his own spiritual experiences the 
genuine influence of the living God." 

8o even if the mystic does not receive revelation in the terms 
of facts which these mystics do not claim, yet there is smnethimj 
contributed by the experience. There is a unifying fusing and 
intensifying of the self. A soothing of a troubled self. Perhaps 
a unification of a dissociated iiersonality. As Jones stales, " It is 
the sudden transcendence of our usual fragmentary island of reality 
and the momentary discovery of the whole to which we belong.** 
This enhances the life of the individual by the liberation of 
energy, and there is a consciousness of power to meet the problems 
of life. He has a driving enthusiasm for his daily work. Even 
those who would reduce mysticism to its minimum would admit 
this, that the mystical experience adds an emotional driving 
power, a glow of worth and enthusiasm to whatever religious in- 
terpretation of the world the mystic may adopt. A touch of 
mysticism and the most coldly rational view of reality takes on 
life and interest. 

So long as religion is an aiTair between God and man, so 
long as man looks to an ideal for help and succour, !then man and 
God will attempt to commune with each other. As James states, 

^ Ilanard TheoU Beview, Yol. 8, p. 105. 

* Varietiw, p. 379. 

* Journal of Boligion, .Vol. I, p. 608. 
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whenever we deal with personal things we are dealing with 
realities. This type of personal religion and communion is perso- 
nal reality. James also states that personal religious experience 
has its roots and centre in mystical states of consciousness.” 
Likewise, Buckham in an article on * Mysticism and Persona- 
lity * contends that “ there is something mystical in all real and 
personal intercourse when it rises above tlie merely physical and 
gregarious level.” Whenever the religious consciousness takes 
the form of direct communion with the spirtual world we have a 
degree of mysticism. This is using the term not in its histori- 
cal sense, but rather in one of the meanings which Jones gives 
to it, namely direct communion with God. This is more than 
religious experience as the latter is generally understood, because 
religious experience may or may not invlovc direct communion 
with God and the sense of the presence of God, and may or may 
not have a joyous feeling of being at home in the universe and 
really enjoying the sonship. Eeligion is alive only so long it 
issues from the centre of personal consciousness and has a throb 
of personal experience in it. Such a man’s religion is an inward, 
first-hand conviction, rooted and grounded in experience, a reli- 
gion which makes religious experience mystical experience. 
The type of personal religion is mysticism. 

Inner personal religion need not be mystical, but when it 
rises to such heights, there are made possible an intensity in 
religion for personal and social creativity, and monil vigour of 
untold power. These springs of energy are within reach to-day 
as they have been in times past. Eeligious geniuses have 
been able to draw their source of power therefrom. And why 
should not power come from there now ? 




THE PSYCHOLOGY OP THE NYiSA-VIDYA 
By 

K. G, Vabadachari, M.A. 

Nyasa^ Vidya or Atmasamarpana Yoga has been the special 
practice of the Vaishnavites of South India and of some of the 
Tantrics also. Tlie claim of the Ramdnuja~Gttd.Bhashya was 
that the Gita propounded in its ultimate synthesis this Yoga 
rather than the Jfiana or Karma or even the Bhakti Yoga. But 
this point is more clearly made out by Sri VedSnta-Dcsika in 
his Talparyya-candrikd, a gloss on the former. It is the opinion 
of some people that the distinct contribution of Vedcinla-Desika 
to the Philosophy of Visishtadvaita was this theory of Nyasa, 
and that Bamanuja vaguely hinted at it in his works. 

Nyasa is not as much a theory but a practice, and is not as 
much a practice as an act of surrender to the Highest a man 
feels governing him internally and powerfully, and sustaining 
him through life, through death, through eternity. It is an 
act of ciFaccmcnt, a merging of one’s personality in the Higher 
personality, one's individuality in a higher Individual. Almost 
a complete way of such a surrender and the incident develop- 
ment of such a consciousness is sketched out by Sri Vedsinta- 
Dciika in one of the chapters of his monumental work the 
Uahmyatraya-sdra} It is interesting from two points of view. 
Firstly, it sketches the ideal of action which closely corres- 
ponds with the theory of Christ, of non-resistance to Evil, and 
secondly, it sketches the theory of a new kind of Yoga for the 


1 Vidt Note on p. .333. 

■ Gh. XV, SvanisHhabhijilanddhilidTa, I'his chapter it will be intereating to know 
correapoDds at certain pointa in ita development and iuelho«l to the email but ej^xjch-making 
broehiireof Auiobindo Ghoae, namelj *Yoga and iU Ohjeeit.* 
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attainment of supramental status and bliss. The two theories 
are now having their expression from such great men as Gandhi 
and Aurobindo Ghose, and therefore it is not out of place to 
add this as an ancient contribution to a modern problem. 

The very knowledge of our actual nature, dependence upon 
world-life, relations and our final goal is enough, says De^ika, 
to make us feel the. joy of consecrated life more than what actual 
freedom {moksha) might give. One should know the svarupa, 
one's nature, npdya, the way, and artha, the thing to be attain- 
ed, at least to a certain degree of certainty and be established 
steadily in such a consciousness. Such a steady cognizance 
that never falters at any stage is the sine qua non of any pro- 
gress. (Svarupoyartheshvavitathanivishta sthiramatSh,) With 
this counsel of some true steadfastness boni out of even a little 
of this knowledge (svalpamapyasya dharmasya), one should try 
to grasp the peace that grows out of such a practice of know- 
ledge. The individual religiously-awakened man is confident of 
his ideal which he recognizes as an immediate fact, call such an 
ideal God, power, or Kali or as ' that something in the marrow of 
the cosmic life from which we came and which laid this nc'cessity 
upon us.* It is this recognition of religious feeling towards the 
object of expectation, and later, the actual realisation that not 
anything but the ideal itself is the path and the goal of all oiTort, 
and that everything else is subsidiary to that goal of all ideals 
and ends, that awakens the growing and living consciousness 
of perfection. Without this religious conversion there can he 
no progress on the path of ascont or realisation of intrinsic 
perfection. 

The question then is — How should a man act or exercise 
himself to be fit for the path so to reach the intrinsic determina- 
tion of his being ? It is of course necessary that he should know 
that in the world of cosmos he is but a speck, a part, almost a 
very dependent and subordinate existence. With this terrible 
consciousness of his own humility to the whole and the 
ever-perfcct to which larger status he aspires, he must develop 
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the sense of universality and true individuality. It is just 
possible that the very same thing which makes us realise our 
true and very dependent status, may yield the inferiority 
complex that egoistically affirms the whole cosmos as dependent 
upon his own existence, it is just this inferiority-complex that 
ought to be avoided by the wise man who seeks to grow into 
the Divine. 

(t) The practical instruction is suggested in three stages : 
When any person laughs at or sneers at or abuses you, know 
that to be something which is a reflection on that which attaches 
or criticises not your true personality, the Atman, but some- 
thing that in the cosmic make-up has endowed you with some 
defect. He sneers at something that is not tlie Atman. Com- 
fort yourself in that knowledge. Secondly, know that in the 
world, the man that causes an evil to I)e done invites the evil 
defect on to himself when that evil is not reciprocated or returned 
in the knowledge that it is done to something that is not his 
true personality but to something that is ana/ man or as Buddha 
would say the anatta,^ 

Thirdly, the person who thus through ignorance causes 
evil is more to he pitied,hccnusc he draws unto himself all the 
bad clfccts which such an act sets free or releases. This kindly 
feeling of sympathy to tlie foe or wrong-doer must ho fostered 
in the act of knowledge. Nor sliould the person stop at that 
mere expression of sympathy. ITe should recollect that in the 
world of activity, it is activity ignorantly done that binds and 
destines each unto such acts of good or evil as one has evolved, 
and therefore a person cannot act ollicrwise than he has done or 
he shall do. All ignorant i)eoplc are wheeled by a necessity and 
a divinity that shapes the world, and governed by such a stern 
necessity that no one can escape its Jaw or rule. Out of such a 
knowledge and through constant practice of this outlook on life, 
the aspirant should develop a peace and C(|iiality (samatvahhava) 

1 Sapyamaruuya yatpapam tapantamanugaeehati, 
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and joy that appreciates the universal movement, hating nothing, 
fearing nothing, and rejoicing in everything. If one is estab- 
lished in this state and acts in that knowledge at all momenits, 
then he can be certain that he has got at self-mastery (svarupa- 
nishtha). Ho is established io himself. 

(ii) The second development on tlie path of attainment 
is the recognition of the Path and the Goal. The UpAya or 
the means is also to bo known. The Highest Person or God 
or Isvara alone and not any other person, however highly placed 
or endowed with virtues, can be the saviour of the devotee. 
In the words of Fatahjali the I&mrapranidhanat is supremely a 
requisite consciousness. Not even on pain of death should the 
devotee surrender that consciousness of affection and consequent 
loyalty to the Divine Saviour, and His ability to save us through 
his Saldl, With that consciousness, one must be fearless of 
all accidents and events in life.’ With that consciousness one 
must be able to say that only the divine presence and command 
make him refuse to destroy, even though having the power to 
so destroy, his opponents without the express will of God.* 

It is with the same consciousness and religious reverence 
one must also know that such a procedure as the previous, 
namely destruction of the unrighteous and evildoers, is inconsis- 
tent with the supremacy and is questioning of the power of 
the supreme Being.® These three stages of fearlessness, 
supremacy of the Is^vara, and essential dependence of the 
individual on the Isvara, a superiority which the individual 


^ Sri Veilantn-DcAika here quoteii the instance of how Sri Sita behaved during her 
exile. The whole Riiiiilyaqa liiia got according to the Vnish^avas an esoteric nieaDing. 
The whole life of Sita is an inslrucHon as to how u iluvolei; liiid to behnv.) in life towards tho 
Divine. 

Uiijaipv& vlkshya siiphuip va vyagliram vapi variinani, nab'irayati saiptraBBiii bahu 
Uimasya aaip^rita. 

* Asaipdesatta Bimaaya tapaA:anupup&lanit, natyinikurniidaSagriva bhasiuurlia 
tejari. 

3 Saraistn aarnknlftip krtv& lahkam parabalardana^, 

Maip nayed yodi kakutithae tat taeya Badpiam bhavet, 
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ought to reverence, and which dependence he must more and 
more correct and foster, not througli servility, but through 
imitation, so to use to the level of ecjual behaviour with the 
Divine, all these stages whicii lead to that wonderful consumma- 
tion and fruition and richness of perfect experience. That stage 
is reached when one does not attempt to save oneself, or seek 
to destroy others, but only is intent on hearing the command 
and exalt the power into whose hands he has surrendered 
through that life-giving knowledge which knows no caste, no 
limitation, and no regulated method. This path of Direct 
ascent is the surest path through which one attains to the Higher 
Consciousness and Absolute Unity with the Flighest. 

Having sketched out the threefold way of realisation of 
one’s self-hood as a universality and passive instrument in the 
world for the functioning of the Divine, having also shown that 
the Divine ought to be worshipped in threefold ways of absolute 
trust in His Strength and Superiority, Knowledge and (lovern- 
ance, Vedanta Deaika conveys the third instruction as to the 
way of life till that Life is realised comjdetcly. 

In the practice of these things, there is of course tlie neces- 
sity for earning one’s livelihood. The Nyasa Yidya does not 
counsel the path of sanyasiii-hood which seeks to make every 
man carry his l)cgging bowl. On the other hand, it says that 
“ nothing can happen without effort and all effort can give only 
that which we deserve.” This is also the view enunciated by 
the famous sloka of the Gita which Tilak makes so much of, 

“ to work you have the right but not the fruits thereof.” ^ 

As such one should not cither get dispirited or disappointed, 
hut hope that all things are happening for the best of each 
individval according to the Will of the Divine. He awakens 
to the divine consciousness that all arc channels of the divine 
power consciously, or unconsciously, and tliat there is no mean- 
ing in acting for anything that is against the most noble and 


1 KwniBQyeYidhikiraste mft phaleshu kadachanA. 
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the best. It is this shifting of the plane of ordinary activity 
to the cosmic heights that transforms and transvalues all values 
in the world. Already with the dawn of the immediate con- 
sciousness and recognition of the intimate bond that is very 
flexible in its different relationships, so as to make the relation 
convertible to any human relation of wife or husband, father 
and sou, brother and sister or brother and brethren, friend and 
relative. Guru and Sislnja, mother and son or even master and 
servant. In any relation the bond can work, the bondage trans- 
forms itself into a very significant bond of affection and recipro- 
cal Love. God can jio more refuse to give his Love, than 
you can reconcile your life without His stimulating intensive 
presence in yourself. One must enter into the duties of his 
order daily with the everpresent consciousness that though 
duty ought to be done, yet it is as an interesting piece of work, 
to the divine. The food that he takes is verily the result of 
his sacrifice to the God of his Love. But his sacrifice is every- 
thing that is earned through good and true methods. Abandon- 
ing all that are impossible of getting lest they should yield 
displeasure and attachment to objects other than the Divine, 
one should keep a .steady intent and p(^‘lcefu] meditative mind, 
neither sorrowful nor glad, about one’s failure or success 
about what may turn out. The little pinpricks in the daily 
life merely strengthen powers of steadijiess. The only eagerness 
that iK)ints its finger to the (Jeean of Bliss that is perfection 
should take hold of the Jogin on the path of Nyilsa. His works 
are worship. 

With this eagerness for the Divine supramental experience, 
all fear of the future, all fear and revolt against the present, all 
anger against the past and the future will vanish. Such is the 
initial and final evolution of the method of JS'yasa-consciousness. 
Nyasa means the ab.solute surrender of the burden of all indivi- 
dual experience (hhara) at the altar of the Divine Life and 
consciousness, for the sake of his expressing His own Uniqueness 
being unhampered by the limitations of the individuars egoism. 
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emotion, vital being and memories. It is the invitation of Life 
to Life to fulfil itself in and through the individual c1:imncl 
consciously for the double fruition of the Livara and the Jlva 
It is this initial surrender and aspiration to the level of ccjual 
enjoyment and richness of experience that awakens the soul- 
chords in the Divine and strangely, powerfully and in and 
through easy and direct lines, leads, sustains, and powerfully 
alters all the pjist, all the future, and lifts tlie self to higher 
planes of immediate consciousness of His own Supreme status 
(Parama Padii). 

This is the willing, free and absolute renunciation, mmyaaa, 
not the giving up of life and its activities, not the giving up 
of fire and Yajna, as Sri Krishna aptly remarks criticising the 
Sanntjasa of the orthodox type. It is also spoken of sii^ Bharanyana, 
which is one of the foremost practices of the f?rl Vaishnavites in 
South India. 


Note on 

Nyasa uuconling to tho Tantra fifwtra conu’s^ from tlio root ‘ to place ’ 
and means accordingly the 'placing the tips of the lingiTs nml jialiii of 
the riglit hand on various parts of the body nccompHnied by particular 
manlra. By Nyiisn one places the different mtinlraa, words and letters 
at the specified places so as to invoke tlie Dcdly in such forms 
at each of those places: “ By Nyusa (the sdilhiihi) places liis 
ahhishpi-dcvaid in such parts ami by vijdpulia Nyasa he spreads its 
presence throughout himself. He becomes permeated by its losing 
himself in tho Divine Self. Nyasa is also of use in effecting the proper 
distribution of the Shakfis of the human frame in tludr proper positions 
so as to avoid the production of discord and distraction in worship. Nyfisa 
as well as Asana are necessary for the production of the desired state of 
mind and of chUia Auddhi (its purification)” {Inlrodurlion In Iho Mahdnir- 
vdna ianlra. — A. Avalon, pp.cxi). Tt would be seen th.at tho meaning Di 4ika 
develops out of Nyasa is that of placing oneself ut the entire disposal of the 
Divine {uydpaka nijdaa as it were) so as to fulfil life as He, tho Supreme 
Nuruyaua, wills with tho grace of Bfi. 
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Archetypes and Intrinsic Beauty. 

There are many problems of aesthetics, that find as many 
solutions hut strangely there is one problem which has not had the 
fortune of being criticised with any amount of acuteness. This 
paper is intended to criticise that undiscussed problem, namely, 
the problem of archetypes. 

Some of the greatest of artists have always held that true 
beauty consists in the representation of the archetypes or the 
perfections in the world of experience. Some of the artists 
have also held that it consisted in the true and exact representa- 
tion of the actually perceived objects. And some of them 
held that it consisted in the specific inducenuMit of the artistic 
product which lifted the perceiver to a higher degree of sympathy 
with the world of iiianifestation than the original has been 
capable of giving. There tare still some others who hold that 
the beautiful is not limited to the desirable or the s(Misual appeal 
of a picture but also to the appreciation of the ugly and the 
terrible. In one sense all of them are right but all arc partial 
views, except perhaps tlie third view which insists tiiat beauty is 
not perfection of form but perfection of sympathy with creation 
and the artist can do only that much to lift us to the level of sym- 
pathy with the original through his represen taiion and suggestion 
equal to his own. The beautiful character consists not so much in 
the representations of perfect tyjies, as it is in the awakening of 
the life in each to respond to the life in all. 

If then perfection of form is not the intrinsic meaning of 
beauty then what is the relation between beauty and the arche- 
types ? Tlierefore we must Ihj able to answer this question with 
some definiteness as on this subject there is so much of loose 
thinking. What arc the archetypes and how can they Ihj 
exemplified in existence ? In the first place our ordinary 
notion of the archctyixjs is that they arc something behind 
and beyond the forms that arc exemplified in existence, 
the latter being their instances. They are the complete and 
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perfect prototypes of the particular kinds or genus which are 
exemplified in existence, through the fleeting and vanishing 
particulars, lii tiic second place as they are behind the fleeting 
and vanishing particulars, they are eternal and unchanging. We 
are now strongly recalled to the vi(jw, or rather question, whether 
these are active or passive, or is the nature of their exemplification 
in existence of the nature of reflexion as Plato describes in his par- 
able of the cave, or is it the inexhaustible activity of the Universal 
or essence which these archetypes are said to be, which descends 
into matter to make it beautiful and good and harmonious ? 

Tn considering the dual nature of the archc'typal conception, 
we see that the archetype is a general idea. And to be a general 
idea is in he merely a conceived descriptive label or symbol given 
to a perceived form exemplified by particular objects. This is 
the psychological standard stimulus, namely a general idea of 
form. General ideas thus are invaluable to thinking and acting 
ill the world and therefore the general ideas ought not to betaken 
to be either the archetype or even existence. We never reach 
the idea of the perfect except through the intuition of it. We 
can never get at it by an observation of the passing and evolutional 
forms, even though the latter Iiave sufiicieiit vitality and tenacity 
to persist as race-traits or characters so as to appear unchanged 
through even jeons of ages. The general idea is a psychological 
product and a biological instrument. It is the conservative in- 
fluence of life-activity, and is also an expression of the evolutional 
inllueiices of life. The general ideas or coneept.s arc merely the 
average of certain types of forms that recur in evolution, substan- 
tially accurate and consistent amalgams of the chief characters 
that persist in evolution through a long period of time or ex- 
perience ill innumerable representations, or rather, occurrences 
of particular types. The general idea is the psychological con- 
ception of the evolution of the archetyiies in existence. Though 
we should not say that the general idea is not the conception 
of the archetypes, yet it is identical with the archetype, since 
archetypes are evolving entities in the world, and though by 
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themselves perfect, tlicir exemplification or mirroring being timed 
the general idea of such scries of representations is vitiated 
rightly by the character of evolving of the former. 

Therefore tlie general idea is not identical with the arche- 
type, but is merely the subjective composition of the innumerable 
occurrences of tlie representation of the archetype, an amalgam, 
an average arrived at by taking the common features of different 
nuiiierically distinct objects, and therefore a reduction of the 
unique quality of the single. 

No amount of experiments with the geological and bio- 
logi(;al reconstruction of the history of the evolution of a parti- 
cular type will give the archetype, w'hich is unique, individual 
and single in its perfection. The archetypes, undoubtedly con- 
ceived as products in the sense of being capable of intuition and 
realization in intuitive experience, arc not amenable to inductive 
treatment and composition. They are realizable only by an 
imaginative effort, and are objective visualizations and perception 
for imagination. 

Tt is true that the attainment to the levels of the archetypal 
vision is preceded by a careful scrutiny of the variant manifesta- 
tions of the same hut that is different from the really intrinsic ima- 
gination of the archetypes. The scrutiny of the general manifes- 
tations of the archetypes is not absolutely necessary but it serves 
a useful purpose, namely, that it marks out for us whether our 
intuition is absolutely lawless and vitiated by the several manifes- 
tations. After all, what is sought by the inductive treatment 
is a unique, single, the archetype, but what is something that 
is a mongrel offspring, which is neither the one nor the other. 
It is not the actual perceived unique single, nor is it the unique 
beauty of the perfect which is purely ideal and intuitional. 

In the distinctive measure as the mongrel offspring is one or 
the other, the artistic product is judged and ranked. 

It is held that artistic products arc universally appreciated 
or condemned. It is true for the reason that the general actual 
occurrence of the several manifestations of the archetypes in the 
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world makes the general populace get the idea of the perfect, 
in some degree through them, and initiates their own hankering 
for perfection on such lines, tliough that is not the perfect in the 
absolute sense of arehetypal perfection. For them the general 
mode is the criterion of judgment. Therefore there is a 
standard called the general idea, a social feslhctic criterion, but 
that is not really the absolute. The absolute criterion is 
intuitively realized but unexpressed in manifestation of the truly 
single experience of the archetypal. 

The artists’ creation is the artists* effort to arrive at the 
true and the real released from the merely factual (which are 
merely the instaiiees or snatches of the really perfect at a 
moment of its manifestation) and the accurate and exact pictur- 
ing of such a concept. 

In one sense the archetypes remain merely the spectators 
of the world, and as it is (in a second sense), mirrored by a too 
willing and accommodating existence, it becomes the ordinary 
man’s general idea — or particular — as the case may be. Tn the 
former sense they are, as Plato fully stressed, absolutely impec- 
cable forms, full and therefore passive in their perfection, as 
Spinoza hold it to be the case with his Dc’u with no development 
in their character or nature. If they occur, it is by a process of 
reflexioii or mirroring. 13iit in the second sense, they arc as 
Aristotle enunciated the forms that are never absent from exist- 
ence and the mere matter. The merely formal are never avail- 
able in existence. The second heaven is therefore an unneces- 
sary appendage. Put we find that both arc legitimate conclu- 
sions and none of them are absolutely true, by themselves. 
Plato as the mstlicticiaii par cxccllvncc suggests tbi' utter perfec- 
tion of the single and the impeccable form ; Aristotle as the 
rnctaphysican and logician par excellence is the exponent of the 
general idea, and only acknowledges the final perfection of God 
as a necessary free formal existence. Tn both cases if llicy 
stress, as they did stress, the final reality of absolute form or 
archetypal perfection then they expound the non-existence of 
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the Absolute, and therefore truly become idealists of the first 
degree. 

Our problem now is — Ts there such a thing as absolutely 
beautiful ? And if there is such a thing as that, is that identi- 
cal with the archetype ? On the first issue there can be no 
doubt that we do hold that there is such a thing as intrinsically 
beautiful and that this can be found only in the individual who 
recognizes and evokes in himself ilie beautiful. On the second 
issue we have to hold that it is because the archetypes are in- 
trinsically perfect and absolutely ideal according to definition 
and in conclusion to the arguments advanced already — a defi- 
nition that is fallacious in the same degree as the definition of 
straight line by Euclid — ^tbey are capable of being brought into 
existence and within manifcstalivc limits by that life which ani- 
mates us, because life is intrinsically simple and sympathetic. 
It is the perfect character fulfilled by the intrinsically simple 
experience of Life that gives to artistic products the appeal of 
beauty. For the beautiful is that which has the intrinsic capa- 
city to soothe and make one sympathise with lif(}and make us one 
with all that it pervades or mani Tests. The beautiful is not the 
mere perfect representation of the archetypes though it is not 
without the power to make us admire life. But admiration 
is not sympathy or being at oneness with life, though it 
happens that wc sympathise with an object wc invariably admire 
(or pity which is an inversion of the same feeling or emotion), 
especially with regard to brilliant things and persons. Brilliancy 
is the stimulus to appreciation and agreement and finally recog- 
nition of the beautiful. Forms cither urclietypal or imperfect, 
are thus the stimulus to feeling, being in their character desir- 
able or ugly according to the perfectness or disproportionateness 
of the original. They do not form the essential significance 
of the object. This significance is an exclusive character of life 
that manifests the forms and evolves them and weaves them into 
the woof of the world. 

In fact the unity with life that is displayed in an artistic 
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production by an artist who in his turn calls us to the unity of 
ourselves with that life, is the characteristic mark of genius and 
beauty. This characteristic is not individual and finite or even 
personal ; it is the unique quality of reality, and it is freedom 
from the bondage to the foci of individual perceptions, though 
the creation itself is an absolute creation of an individual 
artist. 

In any future development of art then this question 
should be deeply borne in mind that the artist should not be 
bound to the archetypes or to the desirables, not even to the 
personal expressions, but to the ideal awakening of the sympathy 
with all life in all its harmony and divergence in emergence and 
evolution. Holding to the creative ideal of fulfilling life by 
drawing inspiration from its variant phases and manifestations 
ho should create art for the sake of art and the universe. In the 
intuition of Life or ‘Brahman’ consists the future development 
of true and harmonious art, not in the contemplation of the bio- 
logical ascents of form from the geological ages can be drawn the 
intuition of creative expression and mystic experience. That 
alone is the truly and integrally beautiful ; that alone is intrinsic 
beauty. 
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HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY : ITS FUNCTION, 
SIGNIFICANCE AND SCOPE 

Presidential Address 
By 

Dr. P. D. Shastri, Vidyasagar . 

The history of philosophy is the sum total of tlie funda- 
mental conceptions of man’s views of the universe and his 
judgment of life and universal values. Whether we define 
philosophy as ‘ the pursuit of Absolute Trutli,* or as ‘ the 
scientific treatment of the general questions relating to the 
universe and human life,* or as ‘ an inquiry into those values of 
universal validity which are the organising principle for all the 
functions of culture and civilisation and for all the particular 
values of life,’ or as ‘ the study of wisdom and truth,* or after 
Kant as * Begriflswissenschaft nls Wissenschaft von den Prinzipien 
des Erkennens und Handelns,’ in otlier words ‘ Vernunftscr- 
kenntnis aus blossen Begriifen,’ or after Fichte as ‘ Wissens- 
chaftslehrc,* in other words ‘ Erkenntnis der gasainten 
Erkenntnis,’ or after Schelling as ‘ cine absolute Wissenscliaft,’ 
or after Troxler and Steiner as ‘ Aiithroposophic,* or after Hegel 
as ‘ denkende Betrachtung der Geganstiinde * (Formal) and as 
‘ Wissenschaft des Absolutcii ’ (Material), whatever be our 
conception of the meaning, function and problem of Philosophy, 
the fact remains that no adequate study of philosophy is possible 
without its history. There was a time when such history was 
looked upon as a- mere collection of the outbursts, reflections and 
confessions of individual thinkers or a mere catalogue of 
opinions of various sages about all kinds of subjects. A string of 
names was cited and we were asked to study the opinions of 
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those people without making any attempt to discover any inner 
relation between their various views or the influence exerted by 
their life on their philosophy and by tlieir philosophy on their 
life, and without any attempt 1 3 study them in their general and 
special environments. That type of study of the history of 
philosophy based on an entirely erroneous view has long been 
abandoned, and we are happily in a better position to-day to 
understand the significance and function of the history of 
philosophy. It is a matter of general knowledge that it was 
Hegel who for the first time emphasised the importance of the 
history of philosophy, making it an independent science by 
itself. Howsoever fantastical may be his utterances in attempting 
to reduce God, Man and Nature into mere pulsations or dialectical 
movements of a single principle of thought, he doubtless rendered 
great service to philosophy in emphasising the idea of ‘ system ’ 
or * organisation,* in his reflections on the philosophy of Right 
(* liecht '), in his conception of the value of negation, in his 
psychology of the rational and the real, and above all in his 
conception of the manifestation of the Ahsoliitc in history. The 
philosophy of history, which existed only in stray cogitations of 
the Greeks and some other thinkers of the mediaeval times, 
gained an importance and value of its own in Hegel, as human 
thought and action in its totality was looked upon as a movement 
of Reason in time, thereby constituting a rational history. 
According to this view, every historical event, the rise and fall 
of nations, the passing away of empires, the various types of 
civilisations, and even such events as the non-co-operation 
movement in India and the youth movement all over the world, 
could he adequately iinderstood, if not quite solved, by a careful 
analysis of the situation as a whole, which must reveal the 
raison d'Shr of every movement. The history of philosophy 
thus becomes a necessary logical process through which Reason 
lias gradually attained distinct consciousness and reached the 
form of ' Begriff.* Hegel accorded to the history of philosophy 
a recognitioii which it fully deserved, and made it a very 
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important and integral part of plulosopliy itself. Germany did 
not very much care for Hegelianism and practically kicked it out 
across the channel to her cousins in Great Britain, where it had 
a suitable reception and gradually permeated the academical 
atmosphere in the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh and London. All the same, Gcrinany did recognise 
in full the importance of a study of the history of philosophy, 
and made this subject occupy the most promiuent place in all 
her universities. While moat of our Indian univorsitics pay 
little attention to the subject and sometimes require a study of 
metaphysics and its various schools and llicorics without any 
preliminary study of the history of philosophy, it is quite 
otherwise in the universities of Continental Europe, especially 
Germany. There every student must begin with a study of the 
history of philosophy and continue it throughout his four years 
of study along with the other branches he might lake up later. 
Evcji in the oral test for their degree of ^ Doklor,* they require 
:i good knowledge of the history of philosopliy and in fact call 
iq)oii the candidates to discuss every problem first historically in 
its proper context before dealing with it critically. 

Euckeii aptly refers to tlie great value of a study of the 
thougiits of great thinkers in the introduction to his “ Problem 
of Human Life.” He says : ‘ We arc not concerned with the 
reflections of these thinkers about life, but with life itself as it 
fashioned fortli in their world of thought. W(5 ask what light 
they have thrown upon human existence, wljat place and purport 
they assign to it, how they combine its active with its passive 
functions, in a word, wliat is the cliaracter of human life as they 
conceive it? This question draws together the diifernnt threads 
of their thought and reveals to us the very depths of their 
soul ..From the abundance of these great personalities, must 
there not be some overflow of strength, soraothing that will 
purify, ennoble and level up our own endeavour ? * 

These great personalities have pursued the path of creative 
activity and constructive power with a self-confidence that their 
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genius bestowed upon tbem. They were the products in part of 
their historical environments, and they in turn profoundly 
iniliicnced their times and their surroundings. 'Die sign of a 
great thinker is that he is not the mere expression of his age, 
hut as Eucken puts it * he brings about an inner transformation : 
he ennobles llie whole message of the age... In so far as the 
Eternal can be apprehended under time-conditions, it is so 
apprehended by the great man ; it is lie who first frees it from its 
temporal setting lo become a possession for all lime. If then 
the creative geniuses of humanity arc the true foci of all 
spiritual life, if iii them its rays, else scattered, are cmiccntratcd 
to burn thereafter with an intensified, inextinguishable flaimf 
that in turn re-illuminos the wliolc, — then surely \vc may take 
comfort and rest assured that in studying the work of sucli men 
we are touching the very pulse of all crealive activity.’ 

As a word out of its context might mean severe^ ' ings 
entirely irrelevant to our purpose, so miglit a system of pl ilo- 
sophy taken out of its hist*u-ieal setting he sometimes entirely 
iiiisnndei'stood. Systems of philosi)pIiy are living thoughts, I)ut 
studied in an unsystematic way they appi’ai* dead and unmeaning. 
The context has distinctly a value of its own. Wc must study a 
philosojdier in the environments in which he released his philo- 
sophical thinking, and we must study his philosophy in relation 
to its plaee in th(‘ general thoughts and eiilture of the times. In 
order to understand aright the thoughts of a great thinker, it is 
also necessary to enter into liis spirit and to study him in rela- 
tion to his predecessors and the channels through which he 
received his own inspiration. In this eomiexion a good deal of 
light could hi) thrown hy philological study as well, although we 
must always guard against this being overdone. Ijanguage and 
thought are so intimately connected that a close and earefiil 
scrutiny of some of the special terms used by a philosopher soiiic- 
tiines throws a flood of light on the implications of Ins phif - 
Sophy. This activity lias been given the greatest impetus in 
Gcriiiaiiy, where for instance societies like the Kantgesellschaji 
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liilve taken pains to compile a complete lexicon of Kantian termi- 
nology, o)l1ecting and collating all passages wherein a certain 
term occurs and is used in a particular sense. It ruipiircs a very 
great amount of time, energy and patience to do this kind of 
mechanical work, yet Oerinan schidars have aceoinplishcd the 
stupendous task with incredililc patience nut only in the case of 
Kant but also of several other jdiiloso|)hcrs. 'I’his kind of philo- 
logical study was first introduced in Sanskritic research by the 
combined labours of Hothlingk and Koth, who brought out the 
well-known St. Petersburg Wmlnhiirh (hr Sanskrit, a work that 
has proved of inestiuiablc value to all Sanskrit scholars since. 
Some Ocrinan philosophers, Kant and Hegel in particular, use a 
very difficult terminology in their works, and sometimes it is not 
at all clear in wiiat sense a certain word is used. 'I’raiislators 


have felt this dilliciilty very acutely, and a ninnbcr of commen- 
taries have also appeared. While wo are not wanting in our 
admiration for the great philological studies thal Iwvc been so 
successfully pursued recently, it must be added that in tbe true 
interpretation of a philosopher sncli pliilologienl study sJionld 
always be given a secondary place, as it is more imperative that 
we enter into the spirit of the author than simply eonline our- 
selves to the jugglery of words. As Boiitroux rightly pointed 
mil : ‘ Til order lo iindorslaiid an author’s work in the way he 


meant it to bn understood, i.c., to understand it aright, we must 
make it our eoustiint endeavour not merely to search into the 
visil.le letter of the text and all the details of documents, but 
also lo think and live with the author himself, to enter into Ins 
spirit. In reality, it is this interior principle of development- 
winch, in truth, cannot lie isolated from the visible lornis but 
ratlier governs them and gives ll.ein their particular asiK:ct,-it 
is the active, ever-present soul of the author, thal the historian 
should endeavour to set before us, enabling ns to enter iiilin- 
lively, as it were, into that soul and attain to direct participation 
therewith.’ To cultivate the history of philosophy in tins way 
is not only to learn to know philosophers but also to bccomp 
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more capable of pbilosophising ourselves. To what heights 
mi^lit we not aspii-e, what claims might we not make, if some- 
thing of the genius of the masters could really live again within 
us and enter into our thought ? * 

It is not necessary for me to build upon this thought at any 
length before a distinguished gathering like this, as you *are all 
aware of the necessity of studying a philosophy in its historical 
setting in order to discover its true meaning. Unfortunately 
this has not hceii done in the right spirit, and some of us jump 
from the study of one philosopher to another without making 
any attempt to unravel the inner thread that usually binds 
together various thinkers. One reason that contributes to this 
kind of neglect is the careless manner in which our students 
study the history oC philosophy. They try to secure a smattering 
of knowledge about a philosopher without at all acquainting 
themselves with his works, his thoughts, his language, and the 
setting in which he built up his system. Only a few study the 
life of the philosopher whose thoughts they analyse and discuss. 
It is certainly very desirable, as 1 have said above, that wo 
should study the philosopher’s life and individuality in order to 
know his work more accurately and appreciate it more easily. 
"Cartesianism is indehied for more than one of its characteristics 
to Descartes, the vian" (Jloulronx), hut it does not imply that 
the study of the individual alone could solve all our prohlcnis of 
interpi'elation. Carlesianisin \\\\h not merely the Jnstory of an 
individual mind hut much besides. The same applies to Kantia- 
nism aud Hegelianism. 

Wc must not expec t that a philosopher must necessarily add 
something new to the pre-existing stock of philosophical know- 
ledge. In a sense, every philosopher, nay every man, does add 
something new to the world’s thoughts, l)ut mere novelty as such 
is not the aim of the great thinkers. Especially in the domain 
of pliilosopliy where God, Man and the Universe have offered the 
eteriiul problem since the very infancy of speculative thought, it 
is not possible to expect a completely new philosophy. TIjc 
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problem of philosophy is an eternal problem. No final solution 
is over possible or ever expected. Tn the realm of the inystevii:u8 
lies the special charm of philosophy. The only thing that a 
great thinker could expect to achieve in philosophy is to offer a 
clearer statement of the problem itself. As Hegel said, Ileality 
is self-illuminating. Hence, if a (pieslion is rightly put, it 
will probably suggest its own answer itself. Onr whole attempt 
is to so state the problem that it partakes of the nature of the 
self-illumination of Reality and brings to us a vision of its under- 
lying truth. If philosophy is an endeavour to eonecptualise the 
inconceivable, to intellectualisc that which transcends the intel- 
lect, we have no reason to feel downhearted if we have to remain 
content with a provisional solution, leaving the rest to the realm of 
the mysterious. So says Vidyaranya Swarni in his Pant^adnsi : — 
** Acintyah khalii yebbavah, na tan tarkesju yojayct.*’ 

The true nature of Reality would only be revealed in (uir 
Intuition, and not ill the Impulse that precedes our intellectual 
effort to know the Unknowable, but the rich Intuition that comes 
after the stage of Inlellcciualisni is not- the mere negation 
of the intellect but its complete culininalioii and fultilnient 
into something where no subject-object ridation exists and 
thereby precludes the possibility of speech. 

Now, I come to the question of the history of [)Iiilosopliy or 
philosophies. I was once talking to Wiiulelband at llcidelluTg 
ao to tljc utterly false conception created in ilio minds of our 
students when they are told in the various histories of philosophy 
that Thales was the father of philosophy, and when they arc 
informed that all that went by the name of philoso|)hy previous 
to that in China and India or elsewhere was nothing hut mytho- 
logy. He saw the point quite and regretted that the knowledge 
of eastern philosopliy was practically non-existent in western 
universities and added that as their background was (ireek 
philosophy, so they naturally looked back to Creek philosophy 
as the earliest beginnings of thought. He was liowcver very 
willing to learn, if there were any suitable and reliable books, 
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sornetliing very definite about Tndiaii philosophy in order to make 
use of such knowledge. The same was the upshot of the conver- 
sations I had witli Kucken at Jena and with ITdlFding at 
Copenhagen. But now there seems to he no special difliculty 
in the way of finding suitable books on Endian philosophy. 
Several excellent text-hooks and other expositions of Indian philo- 
sophy have appeared since the original impetus so ably given by 
the late Paul Deussen to the study of Indian philosophy. What 
I wish to see, however, is the publication of Histories of Philo- 
sophy which would treat philosophy as a whole, instead of treal- 
ing the eastern and western as two separate watertight compart- 
ments. Deussen attempted such a work and completed it mure 
than *20 years ago, naming it AlUjemcine Genchichtr dcr Philo- 
sophies hut it can hardly he said that ho has discussed Indian 
or European philosophy in sindi detail as would be desirable. 
Besides, such a work can hardly be undertaken by a single soul. 
Yet such a work is most desired. Let me appeal to this 
Congress to organise a Board that will undertake the publication 
of such a History of Philosophy. 

About a dozen or more scholars might co-operate in carrying 
out the scheme. That will be a kind of encyclopaedia, very 
desirable as a book of reference. It need hardly be said tJial 
there is no necessity of preparing any history of western philo- 
soj)hy, as so many books already exist, since I believe that a 
scholar who thoroughly studies Indian philosophy in original 
and also specialises in some part of western philosophy in 
originals is in a better position to interpret and expound WTstern 
philosophy than a mere western scholar. A scholar for instance, 
who knows the Vedanta very thoroughly through original 
Sanskrit texts and also studies Kant in his proper setting through 
all his published and unpublished works, would be a far bettci 
expositor of Kant than any English, French, (lerman or Italian 
scholar would. In the light of our own philosophy some of the 
most abstruse concepts of western philosophy appear to us so 
very clear and easy. 
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Besides, there is a great necessity in our own country of 
studying PJiilosophy not merely as a general knowledge of 
western thinkers but an iiiiiniale knowledge of our own philo- 
sophers as well. More is needed in the way of acrpiainting our 
students with the general development of philosophical thought 
from the V^edic times down to the present day. It is on the 
basis of a knowledge of Indian philosopliy that all furlhor study 
of western thinkers should be put. That is bound to lead to a 
better appreciation of either. 

It is only when philosophy is studied in this way, when 
studcnls feel the sense of security when they discuss any problem, 
when they are in a position to draw upon their knowledge of 
Indian philosophy as well while engaged in the discussion of 
any philosophieal problem, that soundness in scbolarsbip will 
result. At present a mere smatterring that is the lot of a large 
number of studcnls without any depth of intensity of tliinking 
is to a great extent res])onsil)le for the depreciation of pbiloso- 
pbical studies in our universities. With a sound knowledge of 
philosophy and the development of a real philosophical temper 
slioiild we he in a position to apply our philosophy to all the 
problems of our political and social environments. Applied 
TMiilosnphy is very desirable, as we have such ext?ellent results 
in the present day from Applied Psychology. But there need 
hardly he too much of a polemic against abstract philosophy. 
No doubt philosophy sliould he closely related to life, in fact in 
India philosophy was always made part and parcel of our 
everyday practices and observances, and division of the 
liou.-elioldcr’s life into four asraiuns was based upon a philoso- 
pliical idea, luit on the other hand, the soul docs foci at times 
llic uccossiiy of sublime tliinking, of transcending ihe hum and 
hwA'A of the world and partaking of the bliss in the MIysian heights 
of its own spiritual pyramid — to decry all such attempts as mere 
ahsraclions and belittle their value would, it scents to me, be 
tantamount to transforming pliilosophy into a mere profit-and- 
loss calctilus. Man is a member both of the sensuous and the 
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Bupersensuous worlds. He does not live on bread alone. The 
claims of the spiritual with him are as paramount, if not more 
urgent, as those of his sensuous side ; hence we cannot confine 
his philosophical thinking to merely the considerations of worldly 
needs and w^orldly problems. That would be a mere bread-and- 
butter philosophy, but we want values of universal validity and 
universal application, and so while we are prepared always to 
apply our philosophy to national and social and political problems, 
as they used to do in ancient (Jrecce, we should also be left free 
to rise to our full spiritual heights in our humble attempts to train 
ourselves in the true science of Yoga, whicb alTords the highest 
bliss and joy to the spiritual in us. Except that, our philosophy 
will remain wanting in that magic and fervour of its own, without 
which it is likely to he turned into a kind of higher Casuistry 

Lastly, lot a study of the history of philosophy convince us 
of the fact that the majority of the world are fools, that the truth 
of any doctrine is not to be determined by merely counting 
heads, that wo should aspin* to be in the spirit of some of those 
great thinkers whose works inspire us with strength and hope, 
that the true message that philosophers can impart to us is that 
we should always yearn after a thoroughgoing consistency 
between Theory and Practice. 

"Paropadefe pandityara sarvesham sukiirara nrnam ** etc. 

Tt is quite easy to prescribe hut extremely difficult to prac 
tisc. By our teaching as well as by our personal example let 
each student thinker bo a Yogi in his humble way, let him prac- 
tise the vow of Truth above all, and with that will come every- 
thing that is noble and beautiful in his character. Let our 
pupils imbibe this spirit from their contact with us, so that we 
might in a true sense be moulding the character of our youlh 
for the good of our country in future. Let us, in a word, talk 
little but do much more. Let us not only preacli philosophy hut 
turn ourselves into an embodiment of the doctrine that we 
preach. Then and then alone will there be Peace and Joy in us 
and around us and with those that come in touch with us. 



BRADLEY FROM THE RTANJ)POINT OF SaSKARA- 

VEDA^■TA. 

By 

SUEE^lIATl TaTINI DaS, M.A. 

Bnidlcy may be taken to be tlie most indiiential representa- 
livc of tlie idealistic movement wbicli began in EnglantI in the 
iiinctcentli century and which proceeded in the rirvcrso direction 
It) tiie ‘insular * philosophy. The distinguishing cliaraeleristic 
of the ‘insular’ philosophy had hitherto been its empiricism. 
Along with this characteristic the English Philosophy had certain 
cliaraeleristic deficiencies which became the more glaring the 
more, it entered into reciprocal relation with otlior lines ol 
lliought. Among these is the mechanical atomistic notion, 
which passed over from natural to mental science, and induced it 
to regard psychical life as the product of independent psychical 
i lemcnts. Bradley was the most iniluential, if not the only, 
opponent of this notion. 

Bradley’s first published work was Iiis Ethical Studies which 
appeared in 187li. It was in this hook that lie attacked the 
aioinism of Englisli psychology. Tn his opposition we find a 
remarkable similarity with Saiiikara’s opposition lo the atomism 
of till} Vijuanavadins. The arguinents of both are also almost 
llie same. In opposition to the atomism of English psychology 
the English pliilosopher maintains that consciousness cannot he 
described as a mere collection of elements, for it would he im- 
possible to understand how such a collection could heconie aware 
of itself, — and Vijmna, urges the Indian Philosopher against the 
l>auddlias, cannot be consciousness or the self, for this I ijudna 
eaniiol he aware of itself, for in order to he known, it must he 
known hy something else--ft^ffWW 
46 
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The most remarkable of Bradley's works, however, is his 
Appearance and Ucalihj. It is im]X)ssib]e to convey in a summary 
a clear idea of its teaching. The main discussions conceni them- 
selves with the nature of ‘Reality ’ and of ‘Appearance' as is 
sufllicicntly indicated by the title of the book. His arguments in 
the book as to the nature of Reality may be summed up in the 
following words : “ Ultimate locality is such that it does not 
contradict itself." VVe find tJiis characterisation of Reality in 
certain philosophers belonging to the Saihkara Vedanta school, if 
not in Siiiiikara himself. Dharmarajadvarindra’s definition of 
as may he taken as an instance 

thereof; and it appears by implication, from Ramanuja’s criticism 
of Saihkara’s view of Reality that Saiiikara liimself held this view 
of Reality: ^ 

etc., (piotcd, 

by Ramanuja, are supposed tu he Saiiikara’s arguments. 

Again, by way of giving a concrete determination of Reality, 
Bradley (‘alls it Experience. By ‘ Exjierience ’ in this context 
Jkadlcy did not mean ‘ cjonsciousness,’ iftluMerin ‘consciousness’ 
be taken to signify ‘a w'areness ’ of an ol)j(^ct, on the pari of an 
individual subject. Consciousness in this sense is ‘ thought ’ 
which implies a severance of the subject and object and always 
points to something more inclusive than itself in which the 
distinction of subject and object would be transcended. Ratluir, 
he urged, is ‘ experience ’ to be idcntilied with ‘ sentience,’ 
and sentience while including, after a certain stage of develop- 
ment has been reached, thought or consciousness, includes also 
much besides. ‘ Experience ’ in Bradley’s sense of the term, is 
more akin to ‘ feeling ’ than to ‘ thought ' inasmuch as in feeling 
also there is no such severance of subject and object as in thought. 
Here, in Bradley's characterisation of Reality as ‘sentient 
experience * as distinguished from ‘ consciousness ' in the sense 
of awareness on the part of an individual subject, we find a strong 
point of resemblance with Saihkara 's characterisation of Reality 
' Chaitanya/ i.e., an all-pervasive universal Intelligence. Of 
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course in default of a belter term we cannot but translate 
Saiiikara's ‘Ohaitanya * as ‘ consciousness * or ‘selC-conscioiianess’ 
but in its inner significance it is as comprehensive as Bradley’s 
‘sentience.* Consciousness in Sarakara, docs not mean aware- 
ness on the part of an individual subject but an impersonal uni- 
versal consciousness which comprehends cverytlhng. 

Bradley's characterisation of appearances is sometimes 
positive but sometimes it tends to become comparatively negative. 
The comparatively positive argumoiits arc somewhat like the 
following. Although appearances are not real in the form in 
which they now appear to us, still tliey are not altogether false 
and illusory. If they arc * appearances * still they are not mere 
‘appearances* but appearances of Reality — Quite forms under 
which Reality is partly revealed. If tliey themselves arc not 
Reality still they arc ImricaUons of Reality. They are called 
* appearances ’ because Reality appears in them. 

This characterisation of appearance as a mixture of reality 
and unreality, reininds one of Saiiikara’s famous statement in 
the; introduction to bis commentary on the VcdCnila Stilras : 

l Roidity is, according to 
Rradley, the ideality of the Quite, or to use a Hegelian plirasc, 
Reality is the ‘ Irnlh ’ of the appearance— appearances are Reality 
in the. making, /.e., the stag(*s through which Reality is gradually 
manifesting itself. Statements similar to this are not altogether 
absent in Samkara, — 

this seems to he an exact paralKd of the corresponding statenuMil 
in Bradley. According to sonic Yedaiitists, th(^ idea embodied 
in this is the true interpretation of Saiiikara s philosophy. 

But as in the case of the Indian philosopher, so in the case 
of Bradley, we canniiot unlicsitatingly conclude that tliis positive 
view-point is the last word of either system. There are lines in 
the arguments of both which go directly against the above state- 
ments, and seem to explain away the world as altogether illusory 
and false. There are passages where Bradley argues that 
‘ appearances * arc, — more strictly speaking — seem to he, only 
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owing to the impotence of our finite point of view, but they arc 
quite unreal from the aide of the Absolute. Samkara also argues 
in n similar strain that Brahman alone is the true Reality, — 
and the world of appearance is only a Mayil and due to our 
ignorance (or ‘fancied by ignorance*), 

(‘brought about by or due to ignoronce’), 
(‘consisting of avidyfi*) arc the usual epithets most 
commonly used by Sariikara with reference to the world of names 
and forms ( sfRI^) that constitute the realm of our experience, 
and it is curious to observe that the same objections have been 
urged against both, llamanuja, for example, criticises f?anjkara’s 
conception of the world as the product of ignorance on the ground 
that this ignorance has no substratum in which to reside (this 
objection, by the way, is technically known as 
for the finite self being itself a product of ignorance cannot be 
the seat of the ignorance. Similarly Western critics have urged 
against Bradley the olqection that there cannot be illusion which 
is to explain the finite world unless it be proved first of all that 
finite selves really exist ns such, in order to be the scats or 
victims of this illusion. 

Not only in this conception of the relation of Reality to 
appearance in general, but also in that of the more particular 
relation of Reality to the finite self (which is one of the appear- 
ances), a similarity may he traced between the two philosophers. 
The finite selves exist, according to both, only in appearance. 
From the side of the absolute they are nonentities. “The 
plurality of souls in the absolute,” says Bradley, “ is appearance, 
and their existence is not genuine To gain consistency and 
truth th(iy must be merged, and recomposed in a result in which 
their speciality must vanish.” Not that the finite selves arc 
annihilated altogether but they cease to exist as separate 
individuals. The materials of which the individuals arc 
constituted arc taken up and re-arranged and blended together 
in the absolute. ‘ Merged,* ‘ blended,’ ‘ fused,* ‘ absorbed,’ 

^ run together,* ‘transformed,* ^ dissolved in a higher unity,* arc 
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tlie synonyms plentifnlly used by Bradley in this connection. 
Sometimes ho goes to llio oxIcMit of using even the more sinister 
terms, * suppressed,* ‘ destroyed,* and ‘lost.’ Tn a similar 
strain Samk.ira also argues that the individuality of finite selves 
is only ajiparent and is duo to upadhis which are the products 
of illusion. From the standpoint of Brahman there is no indivi- 
dual self as such — there is no distinction of one self from another. 
All are blended together in one complete homogeneous identity. — 

Rut in spite of these similarities there is an important 
point of dilTerence between these Iwo philosophers. The * self * 
with Bradley seems to be only an app(\nranee among other ap- 
pearances, and is in no way superior to oilier appearances. But 
wilh Saihkara the case is different. Though according to him 
also the * self ’ is an appearance only and from the standpoint of 
Brahman has no separate existence still it is su|)orior to the 
other appearances in this that as an appearance also it reflects 
the nature of Brahman. The same self-consciousness which is 
as it were, the stuff of Brahman, appears as an individual self 
when modalisod. The difference between the two thinkers on 
this point is also obvious from the way in which each charac- 
terises the absolute. With Bradley, the ahsoliilc is simply a 
‘ sentient experience * — an inclusive experience; whereas with 
flaiiikara it is not only an all-pervasive chuitmija, but also the 
‘ self.’ I'he use of the same term ‘ self ’ for both the Absolute 
and the finite human being, shows that for Saihkara the relation 
between llic finite self and Brahman is iniudi more intimate than 
it is for Bradley. ‘ * sums up the whole philosophy 

of t^aiiikara in a nutshell. The self is an appearance hut still 
it is not a mere appearance, — in its innermost nature it 
is identical with l^rahman — it is Brahman. Of course, in 
justice to J^radley, it must he admitted thiit thuugJi he 
has never identified his ahsolule in so many words with the 
finite self, the implication of some of his utterances amounts to 
it. To know the Absolute one has to he the Absolute. These 
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arc Bradley’s own words. If the human self can he the abso- 
lute, — if it has in it the passihilily of l)eing the absolute, that 
means that it is in actuality, the Absolute ; for, if the two were 
not essentially identical the one could never become the other, — 
and the exhortation to achieve the identity would also have no 
meaning. 

Similar objections again, have been urged against those 
arguments of both Saihkara and Bradley by which they have 
sought to establish the position that the Unite selves have to lose 
their separate individualities in the absolute. With an audacious 
irony Bradley speaks of tlic perfection which is to be striven 
after by the individual as the complete gift and dissipation of 
his personality in which he as such, must vanish !” But if the 
person as suds has to vanish who will be there to enjoy the per- 
fection ? Ramanuja and others also urge the same objection 
against Saihkara’s arguments for release. Oni^ attains release, 
so argues Stiihkara, when one loses his individuality in Brah- 
man, — when the * I ’ ceases to exist. But if the ‘ I * ceases 
to exist who will enjoy the release, who will say ‘1 am 
released?* 

As to the knowability of the absolute the arguments of 
both Sarakara and Bradley are sceptical, so far at least as thought 
is concerned. The Absolute is a self-eonsisteiit and harmonious 
totality and therefore beyond all relations because relations 
involve contradiction. But ‘ thought ’ works by way of rela- 
tions — it always involves a separation of the ‘ that ’ and the 
Svliat.’ lienee thought can never grasp the totality of Reality. 
Sarakara also argues in the same strain ^ 
or ^ ^ 

I But then, what is the conclusion ? Do these 
philosophers conclude that Eeality is not knowahle at all, in any 
sense of the term ‘ knowing.’ No. The scepticism of both 
cidminates in mysticism. Reality is not graspablc by discursive 
thinking, but it is graspable by a higher form of knowledge,— 
intuition.. We cannot know tlic Absolute by thinking but we 
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can grasp it by idenlifyin(j ourselves with it. 'Po know the 
Absolute we must be the Absolute — must lose ourselves in ecsta- 
tic intuition in it. (Of course, the terms, ecstasy and intuition 
are not to be found in Bradley.) Saihkara’s arguments on this 
point agree, word for word, with Bradley’s. Saiiikara also identi- 
fies with to know Jirahnian is to he J5ralunan. 

There is no other way of knowing Brahman. 

If we liavc to know Brahman we must leave our empirical 
lives behind us, and indentify ourselves with the Beal. The 
knowledge of Brahman is termed by fiaihkara by which 

he means ecstatic intuition ; for I>radlcy, the term is ‘Feeling.’ 
This feeling is something quite dilTeront from what we mean by 
‘ feeling ’ in psycdiology. It seems to approach Saiijkara’s 
conception of though it has not for liiin ihi? further sense 

of ecstasy. 

Nevertheless, tliougli ihoughi by itself cannot gi‘t hold of 
Beality, both Samkara and Bradley recognise the importance of 
thinking as a preliminary step. The feelijig which is identical 
with absolute experience can come only at the end of a long 
process of thinking, — only w hen thought lias done all that it 
could liave done. So also with Saiiikara, — m- 
— the anuhliuli being only the culmination of the labour 
of thought in knowing Brahman. The feeling which comes before 
thought is loo poor and unstable to bo a lit iiislrumejit for the 
knowdedge of Beality. It can become lit for Ibis high vocation, 
only when it has gone out of itself into the region of thought, 
and when after the whole travail of thought, has returned 
upon itself, enriched and purified. 

However, according to both, w’c can know Beality 
only as we leave our empirical lives behind. But, is tlicre no 
aperture through which we can catch even a glimpse of this 
Reality, even while this empirical life endures? Bradley answers 
the question in the affirmative. For though he begins witli the 
disheartening Jiues--“ Fully to realise the existemre of the abso- 
lute is for finite beings impossible. In order thus to know we 
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should have lo be and then wc should not exist*” — he adds a few 
lines below ; ” what is impossible is to construct absolute life in 
its detail, to have the specific experience in which it consists. 
13ut to gain an idea of its main features — an idea true so far as it 
goes though abstract and incomplete — is a different endeavour.” 
And this general idea, he thinks can be got through the analysis 
of feeling. The reasons for this supposition have already been 
given. And if it is through psychological analysis that Eeality 
can be approached according to Bradley, the same is true of 
Saiiikara as well. But according to the latter, it is no longer 
the psychological analysis of fceUng, but that of dream and 
drcamleas deep that is supposed to give us a general idea of 
llcality. 

Beviewing the systems of Bradley and Sainkara as a whole, 
v\e are now in a position to wind up our comparative survey 
with a concluding reflection on their resj)cc(ive philosophical 
methods and coneJusums, The method common to both may, in 
the absejice of a better term, be styled the dialectical. Both 
start from an epistemological analysis of the primitive psycho- 
logical datum expressed in the form of judgmenL. Accordingly 
for both the approach to metaphysics is not so much through 
Psychology as it is through Epistemology. According to Saiii- 
kara, all appearance from the epistemological point of view, is 
a case of adhifasa, proceeding on the conjunction of truth and 
error Seized on its positive and meta- 

physical side Saihkara’s Maya answers exactly to the liradleyan 
construction of ‘ appearance.’ Saihkara’s Maya imports exactly 
what Bradley seeks to convey by his phrase, so happily worded 
“ the ideality of the finite.” This dynamic nature of appearance 
has its counterpart in the truly philosophic construction of the 
term ‘‘8amsarah f^o often emphasised by Saiiikara. 

]3y following up this common approach to the metaphysics 
of both we arrive at the same metaphysical enneJusiovs with 
regal d to their characterisation of Keality. The identity-iu- 
difference which underlies every judgment fulls far short of the 
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Real which characterised by inner coherence or comprehensive- 
ness is truly represented as an undilTerciiced identity. Discursive 
or relational thinkin;^ which proceeds by way of judgment, 
and seeks a completion beyond the sundering of the ‘ that ’ and 
‘ what * fails to attain this identity. Thought has ultimately to 
give away to a higher intuition, which alone can grasp the Real. 
Intuition or anuhhuLi is the terminus ad quem, the last word of 
philosophy for both, inasmuch as it alone can grasp the nature 
of absolute Reality as a whok^, as the goal of all aspirations, 
intellectual or emotional. 
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THE CONCEPTION OF NATURAL LAW IN ANCIENT 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

By 

N. Venkataraman, m.a., 

Professor of Philosophy, Maharajah* s College, 
Viziamgram. 

I. Introductory 

Those who arc acquainted even witli the broad outlines of 
tlie History of Indian Philosophy will recognise a threefold trend 
which it has and maintains during the didereut periods of its 
unfoldment. 

(i) There is, first, the impersonal, abstract, absolute 
Monism of Vedanta. It is metaphysical and speculative, 
based on reason and Logic, and appealing to the Intellect. It is 
the typical national Indian Philosophy, whose beginnings one 
can trace in the earliest hymns of the Rigveda, and whose in- 
fluence is paramount in all the hundred cults, creeds, and 
schools of latter-day India, down to the new formed J^rahina 
Samaj and the mystic poetry of Rabindranath Tagore. 

(it) Second, there are the Theistic Religious tendencies, 
first observable even in the Rigveda, and culminating in Saivisra 
and Vaishnavism, appealing more to man’s Emotion than to his 
Intellect, but never abandoning Vedic ritual or some form or 
adaptation of Vedantic metaphysics. Vidyaranya and Appayya 
Dikshita are the greatest Indian teachers who endeavoured 
to reconcile this second, popular aspect of Indian thought 
with its first philosophical and intellectual side. 

(iii) Third, there is the atheistic, scientific — ^not mechani- 
cal, but Ethical, tendency— the conception of a uniform system 
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of ];iw find orderly regulation of pljeinomena, both physical and 
spiritual — which again wo can discern first in the Vedic seers, 
then in the systeinnlic thinkers of the MTmamsri school of Indian 
Philosophy, and lastly in the Etliico-philosophicral system found- 
ed by Ihiddha. This conception of a world based on Dharma 
or law superior to personal influence, even to Divine i)ower, 
naturally came into conflict with the Theistic Religious philo- 
sophies of India ; and never became popular or found universal 
acceptance. All the same, it is a dominant tendency of Indian 
speculative activity; and to it we owe the fundamentally 
Ethical and moral tone of all Indian Religion and philosophy 
from the very beginning. The typically Indian conception of 
an eternal Dharma governing both the physical and spiritual 
worlds, with its corollaries in the form of the law of karma 
and rebirth is common to all schools of Indian thought, and 
salvation or redemption from the universal sway of the hiw and 
its consequences becomes the chief problem they are called upon 
to solve — compared with these main tendeJieies, tlic Charvakii 
and other purely materialistic speculations have little or no philo- 
sophical interest. Tins paper attempts to give a brief sketch 
of the third main characteristic of Indian Philosophy mentioned 
above. 

II. Gunceplion of haw in the Vedas, 

I’be ordinary view of vcdic religion is that it was one 
largely based on Mythology and anthropomorphism — with thi' 
plienomena of feature personified and magnified as gods, who rule 
tJie world by caprice, and wlio are propitiated and controlled by 
magical incantations and rites, ^riiis is the very opposite of the 
scientific view of reality, according to which nothing takes place 
by caprice or chance, but everything lliat exists or happens, 
exists and happcjis in accordance witli immutable laws, whose 
apprehension by man gives him real power over nature to alkr 
and control her phenomena to suit his ends. Thus Macdoncl : ^ 


^ Vcdic Mythology, p. 1. 
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“Mytlis have llicir isoiiiTe in the attempt of the iiiiman mind, 
ill ii primitive and iinseientilic age, to explain the; various forces 
and phenomena of nature with which man is confronted. The 
basis of these myths is the primitive altitude of mind wliieli 
regards all nature as an aggregate of animated entities. A myth 
actually arises wlien the imagination interprets a natural event 
as llie action of a pcM’sonitied being lesembling a human agent.** 
Again,” “The foundation on whicli vedic mythology rests is the 
belief that all the obiects and phenomena of natiiro with whicdi 
man is snriounded, are animated and divine. 'Phe true gods of 
the Vedas are glorified human beings, inspired by human 
im)livcs an<l passions, born like men but immortal. They are, 
almost without exception, the deified rijiresenta lives of the 
phenomena or agencies of nature.*’ 

But such a picture is not true of vrdi«- llimight and religion. 
The mythology and anthroiMimorpliism, so obvious at first 
throughout vedic hymns, must he regarded raflu-r as the high- 
lliiwn fancies of the vetlic pools and singers, than as the 
confused faith of a pre-scienlitic iniiid, incapable of apprehending 
the rigour and majesty of law in the cosmie onli-r tlial surround- 
ed them, h'or the vedic thinkers ofli'ii speak of llila or the 
imiforin sncecssioii of natural phenomena, which is under the 
control of the highest gods. 

1'his Rita or cosmic order is conceived both as physical 
and moral, as governing both the jihysical and spiritual pJieno- 
mena of the universe, b'or the vtMlic^ .seers, unlike modern 
scientists, did not regard the pliy.sical world alone as subject to 
uniform seipioiices of causal law, and the spiritual and super- 
sensual as mere epi-phenomcna, beyond the pale of scientific 
explanation and physical causation, l-fence (hey were not 
confronted as Kant was confronted in modern times, with the 
problem of a double world— a deterministic phenomenal world 
governed by laws of causation, ami amenable to scientific 


* Ibid, p. 2. 
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cxplauation; and a transcendental world of freedom, or kingdom 
of ends, not subject to physical laws or the laws of cause and 
effect; and coiiscqucntly with no bridge that can possibly connect 
the two worlds. For the Bishis of old, tlie world is one and 
indivisible; it is both physical and spiritual; and the same laws 
operate botli ways, — and nothing, not even the Gods, are law- 
less and capricious. Hence mechanism is no more true than 
anthromorpliism. The spiritual is not in any conflict or opposi- 
tion witli the physical, both being subject to the same Bita, each 
following its own Dharrna or Law. This will be apparent if we 
remember the several meanings of the word, *rita*. Originally 
meaning merely 'the course of things* it next means what is 
'straight,* what is proper. Then, it moans what is ‘ true * (the op. 
‘ anriia * untrue). With reference to the physical, ‘ rita * means 
the 'orderly ; ’ and in moral matters, it means what is ‘ right.* 
It also means sacrilicaal ‘ rile ; * for it was the ncioessity for the 
correct observance of the endless details of vedie ritual, and the 
belief that they automatically bring their ordained conse- 
quences, that first gave the Bishis the conception of Bita, or 
orderliness in all the affairs of this universe, mundane as well 
as spiritual. 

The Bishis were not only i)oets and singers, but close 
observers of Nature. They gazed unceasingly at the daily and 
seasonal revolutions of the stars and planets, and were impressed 
by the great regularity of the seasons and other natural pheno- 
mena. While the observed natural events like rain and wind are 
subject to constant change, the uniform sequence which they 
observe in their occurance is not itself suceptible of change. 
Hence the Bita is supreme, and superior to the very gods, who 
represent the natural phenomena ; and wc find that the Bishis 
often speak of it as the parent of the gods. 

Hence the vcdic gods are all moral. They never transgress 
the law of Bita. "All the Gods are true and not deceitful, 
being throughout the friends and guardians of honesty and 
righteousness. They arc angry with the evildoer.*’ 
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As illustrating the vcdic conception of the one-ness of nature, 
and the entire subordination of the physical as well as the spiri- 
tual worlds to the same llita, wc may give the character of the 
vcdic God, Varuiia. By his ordinances “the moon shining 
brightly moves at night, and tlie stars placed on high are seen at 
night, but disappear by day,** “ By his power he establishes 
the mornings or days.*’ He regulates the seasons — “ He knows 
the twelve months.” He causes the rivers to flow ; they stream 
unceasingly according to his ordinance.** “ By his power the 
rivers flowing into the ocean do not fill it with water.” 

'Varuna*8 ordinance are said to be always fixed, he among 
the gods being called ‘ Dhritavrata.* — ^The gods themselves have 
to follow 'Varuna’s ordinances. ” Mitra and Vanina arc lords of 
order ‘ rita* and light; Who by means of order are the upholders 
of order ; ** (Ritasya gopta). 'Phe gods in general are eherishers 
of order or light. 

Varuna is a moral Governor. His anger is aroused by sin 
or the infringement of his ordinances, which he severely 
punislies. He binds sinners with his fetters. He with Mitra 
forms barriers against falsehood. Varuna is praised as follows by 
the vedic sage — 

“He who knows the place of the birds that fly thro* the 
sky, who, on the water knows the ships, — He, the upholder of 
order, who knows the twelve months, with the offspring of each, 
aiul knows the month that is engendered afterwards, — 

“ He who knows the track of the wind, of the wide, the 
bright, and mighty ; and knows those who reside on high ; — 

“He, the upholder of order, Varuna sits down among his 
iieoplc ; he, the wise sits down to govern. 

“ From thence perceiving all wondrous things, he sees what 
has been and what will be done. 

May he, the wise son of Time, make straight all our days; 
may he prolong our lives I” 
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Thus, tlic vedic conception of law includes the physical, 
moral, and spiritual orders. The gods are the visible embodi- 
ments of this law and order observable every where. They are 
the upholders of the law ; they never violate it ; they themselves 
arc bound by it. Therefore, the gods arc all righteous, just and 
moral, they enforce the right, and punish the wrong The whole 
universe is l)ascd oji, and governed l)y, one law, which is its 
Kitarn or JJharma, from which it can’t swerve an inch, and 
without which it can’t exist. The ve<lic doctrine or postulate of 
Ritam gave rise to tJie later, universally accepted law of karma, 
according to which evciy action has its appropriate consequence ; 
and this doctrine, forming the basis of all Indian Ethics, is 
accepted by all Indian schools of thouglil ; and it is founded on 
the vedic Mief that the same conce))tioti of law and causal se- 
quence is equally valid of the physical ajul spiritual worlds ; that, 
in fact the world is a unity which is, at the same time, l)oth 
physical and spiritual, and governed by one and tbc same law, 
call it Ritam or Dbarma. 

III. The Mlnulmm View. 

The Mimansa school of Indian PliilosopJiy is based on Vedic 
ritual. It attempts a close, almost litoral, interpretation of vedic 
texts ; and upholds tbc supreme authority and sanctity of vedic 
injunctions ; and enjoins the supreme necessity of observing vedic 
ritual in all its details. It is not so iniieb a philosophy as a 
religion ; not so much a Religion, as ritualism and dogma. Rut 
the religious discaissions and textual criticisms of this school are 
of great logical value ; and early xMiniamsa exegesis forms the 
starling point of Nyaya, or the Indian sebool of Logic. 

They carried the conception of natural law found in Ibc 
Vedas to its logical conseipience ; and held that law was superior 
to personality. They did not believe in an Isvara or supreme 
Hoing, one who, in any sense, could bc^ superior to Law, — could 
create the law or the world ; or could break the law eitlier, say 
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for the performance of a miracle. Nor was he needed to enforce 
the Law, or to bestow on individuals rewards and punishments 
in accordance with tlie law. The law is its owji executor. It 
operates aiitoinatically, witlioiit the necessity of any human or 
superhiiiuan agency to uphold it. Tn this they came nearer the 
scientific conception of Law than the vc'dic seers had done. Hut 
with the Mimamsakas, as witli the Rishis, the law is both spiri- 
tual and secular. Tt is the Dharma enjoined by tbe Vedas, to be 
observed by man and to be conformed to by tbe gods, automati- 
cally fulfilling itself, complete in itself, and supreme over every- 
thing, subjecting the very Clods to its majesty. — Thus Hiiartri- 
hari,® according to whom the members of tbe Tfindii Trinity 
itself have to abide by tbe law of karma — “Let ns salute tbe 
(lods, — but they too are subject to D'ate. Let us say that Fate 
is to be saluted ; but be can only yield tb(j fruit ordained by 
Karma. Fruit is entirely dependent on Karma, 'riiereforo, what 
of the host of gods ; and what of Fat(* ? ^I’bereforc, lei us saliilo 
that Karma, whom even Fate cannot supersede : — “ Let iissalule 
that Karina, who has appointed Hrabma as a potter over Ibis 
r II i verse ; who has llirowii Vishnu into the great labour of tbe 
ten iiicariiatioiis, by whom Siva i.s made a beggar with a skull as 
bis begging-bowl; and who turns the sun in bis diurnal revolii- 
Ikm!*’ The Mimansakas aitacbed so much importance to tbe 
details of vcdic ritual that llio gods receded into the background; 


^In'onnrl, " Vnlic ^rytholo^'y," p. 1^. 
Ri;;voil:i, I; -!■; 10. 

I;2r,;fi; 

„ II;‘2S;4 

„ V;S5;6; 

„ Vlir. 41,7; 

I. 23, S 
i;2;8; 

VII, 80. 3; 

VII, 05; 3; 

.. VII, fi7. 

^ Nilisatak.-!. (Trl.*'ii;!), !)1> 
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and their propitiation and the prayers offered to them came to be 
regarded as the essential Karma which automatically produce 
tJieir consequence, not depending on the pleasure or displeasure 
of the (rods. The personal factor, like devotion, was eliminated 
from the institution of vedic sacrifice, which was held to Ijo 
potent in itself, capable of yeilding fruit thro’ the merit earned 
by the performer. The vedic rite was conceived to be a kind 
of nifichinary in which every piece must tally with the other ** 
(Jiang) ; the slightest mistake even in an unimportant detail, 
like the accent on the wrong syllable in the pronunciation of 
vedic words, was regarded as spoiling the effect of the whole. 
'I’hc mere Karma is efficient, apart from the intention or devotion 
of the performer. When rightly performed, there was no power 
which could prevent the fruition of the act in its appointed time, 
and in the ordained manner. Therefore, the fruit of one's Karma 
was earned and enjoyed, not by tlie favour of any gf)d, but as a 
dir(*cl consequence of the act itself. The fruition of one’s Karma 
is the analogue in the spiritual world of the natural fulfilment of 
a la w in the pliysical world. The Vedas and the institution ol 
sacrifice are eternal and iinmntahle, like the co.sinic order of the 
physical world. Oeafion itself was the outcome of sacrifice, 'riio 
Miniamsakas were believers in the uniformity of Nature. Kor 
them, the world was never very unlike what it is lo-day ; ami 
miracles are impossible. 

There can he no doubt as to tlu* ephemeral character oi 
the sacrifice itself ; it is born out by every day experience. Nor 
can the sacrifice be held to be laid clown for the purpose ol 
ol)taining the favour of the deity, as there is no evidence in 
support of this. As a matter of fact also, sacrifices are never 
performed for that purpose. 1'hc deity is only one to whom I he 
olferijig is made; and we could please a deity only by such acts 
as could reach him. Then again, it is not possible for any deity 
to get at all the offerings made by different men at all times, — as 
no deity is either eternal or omnipresent.” * 


* Tontrav&rtika quoted by G. Jbe in his Prabhakara School, p. 335. 
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The performance of the sacrifice produced an invisible conse- 
quence in the form of an apurca, which brought its appointed 
eHect in duo course. 

Such a system, eliminating entiri'ly as it does llie personal 
factor in Religion, has little to appeal to popular sentiment. 
But it emphasises the ethical side, as Kant did at a much later 
date. For the Mimamsaka, as with Kant the performance of 
duty is above everything, including love and devotion, — and the 
objective or natural order makes this possible, and makes it 
imperative. The ultimate nature of the world is based on the 
law of Karma, and all its manifestations are bound by the 
constant operation of this principle. There is no (lod above 
righteousness or Dharma. The Vedas are the embodiment and 
revelation of this Dharma. One may find fault with such a 
mechanical Ethics. But the credit of making Dliarma or Ibi* 
law of duty supreme above everything Ixdongs to the ancient 
Mimamsakas — as it dies in modern tiiiies to Immanuel Kant. 
It iiillueiices all subseciuent Indian tliougbl. fn the face of ibe 
universal sway of the law of Karma, which the Miiiiamsakiis 
taught salvation becromes the cliief problem for Biiddbisni and 
for all subsequent schools of Indian tbouglil and religion -tli(*y 
bad to Jiiul some means of superseding the law, nr, as modern 
lawyers do, of circumventing it. And the problem of salva- 
tion assumes the form of Keleasc for the L’liiversal o|jeralion 
and rigour of the law of Karma. This is the prohlem that I lie 
Buddha sought to solve, and for which the Bhagavat (lita oilers a 
solution. 


IV. The Buddhist Victr. 

The supremely Rliical religion of Miiddha, and ils abstract 
and impersonal appeal to the intellect which it evc*n now lias, 
arc due largely to tlic Mimamsaka interpretulioii of the law of 

* Jaimiiii begins Ilia ^Hin. insa-snlras witli ihe wor.la " Albatho Dhaima- 
jilnssa.*' 
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"Rita or Dliarma. For tlic Biiddlin, Dotliing in the world is 
permanent — evcrytliiug is a flux. TJiere is no permanent entity, 
substance or reality bebind tbe cbanging pbeiioincna. Life or aam- 
sara is composed of momentary oxislcnces — it is a constant process 
of becoming, cver-ebanging, and never resting. In tbe midst of all 
this universal cliange, Dbarnia is unebanging and eternal. Tbe 
law of Karma operates eternally and impartially, with its conse- 
quences — birtb, desire, sin and sulTering. Like tbe Mirnainsakas, 
lJuddba found no need for a supreme Isvara or Lord. — Everything 
that i‘xists and happens is tbe result of an immutable law; and 
tbe only means of Jclease or escape from its operation is aflirt/f/T/fl, 
8urn*nder of one’s desires and passions wbicb prompt one to act 
and consequently to incur the results of one’s actions. Neither 
one’s birth and life, the sulTeriiigs they involve, nor one’s release 
from pain and death, one owes to any one but oneself. 

Tbe Vodantisis dilTer fundamonlally from this position of 
tbe Miinamsakas and Luddbists that one’s Karma and Release 
are duo to the automatic opC‘ration of a cosmic law and not to a 
.sii|)rerne Leing. Anfordijig to Ibidarayajia, the Brahman is the 
source and giver of the fruits of one’s Karma, — and the source of 
one’s release. 

Similarly, Sri Krishna, who is tbe embodiment of the 
supreme being, claims, in the Bhagaval (lila, that lie rewards 
the good and punishes the wicked ; and ofl'ers tbe solution of 
Nisb-kamya-Karma, or disinterested pcriorraance of one’s duty, 
as tbe way of release from tbe ever-involving bonds of Karma. 

This rapid survey maki’s obvious the fact that Indian Piiilo- 
sopbv had always the conception of the operation of law in 
Nature ; and that this includes both the physical and moral 
worlds. If modern scientists believe in tbe persistence of Force 
or the law of cojjsej-vatioii of Physical energy, and in the unity 
or uniformity of nature, ancient Indian Philosophers extended 
these ideas to the moral and spiritual planes as well. If all Force 
is indestructible, why should moral force be an exception ? If 
all Nature is one and iiniloriu, why should we admit chance and 
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ciitaclyHin in moral natiiro? Wljy should not tin? strict operation 
of the law of causation hold good of moral and spiritual pheno- 
mena as well ? — Indian Philosophy has always answered these 
questions in the aifirmative. 

As a great modern seer ® says Apart from all Trans- 
cendentalism, is it not a plain truth of sense, which the duller 
mind can even consider as a truism, that human things wholly 
are in continual movement, and actioji and reaction; working con- 
tinually forward, phases after phases, by unalterable laws towards 
prescribed issues? How often must we sa>', and yet not 
rightly lay to heart; the seed that is sown, it will spring! 
Given the summer blossoming, then lluae is also given the 
autiniinal withering; so it is urdereil not with seed — fields only, 
hut with transactions, arrangements, philosophies, societies, 
Prciich revolution, wlial-so-cver man works with in this lower 
world. Tho lk»ginning holds in it the Kiul. and all that leads 
thereto; as the scorn docs the oak and its fortunes. Solemn 
enough did we think of it — which unhappily and also happily 
we do not very much ! Thou there eanst begin ; the beginning 
is for thee and there; but where, and of what sort, and for whom 
will the end be? All grows, and seeks, and endures its destinies. 
Consider likewise how much grows, as the trees do, whether ire 
think of it or not. — All that is with us will change while we 
think not of it ; much even that is within us.” 

Again, how true tliat there is nothing dead in this universe. 
Our whole universe is but an Infinite complex of forces ; thou- 
sandfold, fromthavitatioji up to thought and will, Man’s freedom 
environed with necessity of iialiire. 'I’lie word that is spoken, 
as we know, falls irrevocable ; not less, but more, the action 
that is done. “ The gods tlu*msclves eannol aniiiliilale the 
action that is done” (Pindar). No: this, once done, is done 
always; castfortli into endless time ; and long conspicuous or 
soon hidden must verily work and grow for ever iliere, an 
iudostructihle now element in the Infuiite of tilings. 


* Cttiljfle, Piench Bevolalion, p. 836. 
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[Not read before tbo Congress.] 

1. Aristotle’s complaint against Plato’s theory of knowledge 

Ari-totie Utjiiiii Ideas or Univcrsals, which according 

with Naturaiiam hut to l;im foriii tlic real ohjects of scientific know- 

enda with rlaionjHiii. 

ledge, do not help ns towards the. knowledge of 
other things; for the Ideas are not the substance of things; and if 
they were substance, they would be in things and would lose their 
nonsensuous iminatcTial character. It may be remembered in 
connexion with Pltito’s theory of knowledge that Plato wtis first 
to distinguish ‘ {Science ’ from ‘ Opinion,* — a distinction which 
affeets the thought of succeeding philosophers. Plato further 
maintained that the world of Ideas was the appropriate object of 
Science, while the physical world was supposed to be the proper 
object for Opinion. Plato’s Ideal world is, in fact, a system of 
'•learly defined logical concepts, each standing in iiimiutahle 
relation to the rest. The f)hysical world was not considered to 
he a fit object for science, as it cannot he analysed into pure 
logical concepts on account of the irreducible sensuous factor that 
it contains. Science, then, which deals with causal ‘connexions,* 
gives you results that can be proved logically, and that arc valid 
at ail times and for all persons; while Opinion, which is satisfied 
only with ‘ conjunctions,* gives you only a arobuble account. 
Plato, therefore, regarded all true science as ‘ tranBccndeut and 
beyond the range of any possible experience of sense.’ Science, 
in fact, begins only where sensuous experience ends. Aristotle, 
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on the other hand, rejects the transcendent and exclusive reality 
of Plato’s Ideas, or the ‘ cogitable Universal,* and makes the 
concrete individual the starting-point of his epistemology. He 
does not regard the Universals as standing apart from the 
individuals but as immanent in them, and places complete 
reality in the sensible particulars. He therefore makes experience 
of sense the foundation of his epistemology. He agrees however, 
with Plato in distinguishing the region of Opinion from that 
of Science, and in assigning the one to the sphere of the 
individuals, and the other to that of the universals. Like Plato, 
he thinks that there can bo no knowledge of tbe individuals, 
since they are infinitely nnmeroiis and distinct from one anollior, 
and that there can be knowledge of the universals only. But, as 
Grote points out, ' bis universals are very dilTerent from iliose 
of Plato : they are not 8elf-(‘xislent realities, known by tbe mind 
from a long period of prc-existcncc and called up by reminiscence 
out of tbe chaos of the sensible impressions * but lliey are lirst 
prineiplcs of Demonstrative Science (Grote, Aristotle, p. ‘20rt H'). 
Aristotle explains the process by which we get tlic knowledge* of 
the universals or the principles of Sciences in the following way : 
‘all men are naturally horn with the faculty of sensation; 
from sensation memory is produced’ (Met. 980. a. *29) and ‘ from 
memory experience ; for many memories of the same thing 
produce Jinally the capacity for a single cxperiemcc ’ (Met. 980. 
b. 29). Science and art arise when from many notions gained 
by experience one universal judgment about a class of objects is 
produced (Met. 981. a. »5-7). While experience is kiiowl(?dge of 
individuals, art is knowledge of universals (Mol. 981. a. |G). 
Thus starling from the apprehension of the particulars we form 
some crude generalities wliich serve us as basis for what we 
may call experience, and tlieii proceed from experience by 
induction, and get the universal propositions. Jhit Wisdom. 
Aristotle tells us, is tlic knowledge of the first principles and 
causes (Met. 981. b. 28). Here in the explanation of the 
process of our knowledge of these first principles we sec clearly 
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the Platonic influence on the Aristotelian theory of knowledge. 
When the discursive thought has done its work, the active 
intellect or Rational Intuition comes into operation, and 
apprehends the first principles or universal propositions directly, 
immediately, and intuitively. Here we may remark that to 
Aristotle belongs the great credit of having shown, as Wallace 
puts it that ‘ the last stage in the process of development may 
represent the original a 'priori conditions of the development 
itself,* and that what is last in knowledge may be first in 
existence. Experience and Intijitiori, then, are both equally 
necessary for the building up of knowledge. Discursive thought 
by itself is impotent; it iniist be confirmed and made valid by 
intuition. Thus the final authority lies with Intuition, wbieli 
remains, even according to Aristotle, the faculty of first 
principles. Aristotle, therefore, though he begins with 
naturalism, ends with Platonism. 

2, The second point of Aristotle’s criticism is directed 

«.) Plato-. Diaieetic. tilt! Platonic conception ol Dialectic, 

the Science of all Sciences. Plato arrived at 
this conception by distinguishing the four grades of cognition 
which wc find described at the end of fla* sixth book of the 
Uepublic. The first grade is that of * inferior opinion,’ repre- 
senting the mental condition of the savage or the child, which 
Plato calls ‘ guess-work * (ci#ca<rta); images, which are its proper 
objects, are not here distinguished from solid physical realities, 

* Superior Opinion.’ which is the second grade, marks a more 
advanced stage of development, and is designated hy Plato as 
‘ belief ’ (ttiotiv), the mental state of a man wdio thinks the 
p irticiilars of sense alone as truly exi.sting and does distinguish 
the substance from shadow, the real from the unreal. ‘ The 
TTto-Tts corresponds to what we may call the knowdedge based on 
the induction from the experience of the particulars of sense.' 
.'\ further stage in the development of knowledge is attained 
when wc pass to the third grade of ‘lower science,’ which 
Plato terms hiavoui which is the knowledge furnished by 

49 
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tlic matlienintical seiences which deal with pure logical 
concepts, using the particulars of sense, c.r/., the diagrams, 
as aids to the imagination. The highest ideal of knowledge, 
which these mathematical sciences only aim at, is fully realised 
in the supreme science of Dialectic, which forms the fourth and 
the last grade of knowledge. Dialectic deals with Ideas or Forms, 
pure logical concepts, without any aid of sensuous representa- 
tion. Its procedure is two-fold — analysis followed by synthesis. 
It treats the iiliimatc principles of the either branches of mathe- 
matics as only ‘ hypotheses,* and by comparison of their principles 
reaches the most supreme principle, wliich is unhypothetical and 
self-evident. From this are deduced the principles of all other 
sciences, and through them their consecpiences. This supreme 
principle Plato calls the Idea of Good, which, as the Sun of 
the world of Ideas, is at once * the source of knowledge and 
illumination to the knowing mind, and the source of reality 
and being to the objects of its knowledge.* 

Now Aristotle objects to Plato*s Dialectic first on the ground 


(b) Aristciflc's criti- 
ciitniof eisitoiiic Dia- 
lect ii;. 


that it abolishes all other sciences ; for the 
Platonic doctrine, that the constituent ele- 
ments of Ideas are also tiie elements of all 


things, leads him to suppose that the constituent elements of 
the objects of all sciences are the same, and therefore they all 
fall within the purview of one supreme Science, namely Dialec- 
tic, of which all other sciences are mere logical deductions. 
Aristotle, who was first to introduce a classification of sciences 
by distinguishing the speculative sciences from the practical, 
and ‘ first * philosophy from ' second * philosophies, naturally 
complains against the subsumption of all scienees in one supremo 
Science. Further Arisl()tle*s idea of Dialectic is quite different 
from that of Plato. He takes it to he an extreme antithesis 


of what he conceives to be tJui Demostrativc Science or Necessary 
Truth, inasmuch as the former * deals with an unbounded 
miscellany of subjects,’ while the latter confines itself to * a few 
special subjects and tliough the process of syllogism is common 
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to both the conclusions of the former arc only ‘ hypothetically 
true,’ while those of the latter are ‘ true universally, absolutely 
and necessarily ’ (Grote, Aristotle, pp. 208-10). Again the 
universal propositions or the first principles are intuitively 
apprehended, and they cannot be demonstrated ; and the Dialectic; 
according to Aristotle aims at defending these first principles 
against the objections of their opponent by starting from his 
own premises and showing how they lead him to absurd conse- 
quences. Secondly, Aristotle contends that the processof analysis 
into constituent elements is applicable in the case of substances 
alone and not in the case of other categories ; for substance 
Aristotle holds to be capable of being divided into two constitu- 
ent elements, namely form and matter ; but these elements 
cannot be found in other categories, for things that are not 
substances contain no matter (Met. 1014, b. 8). Plato, however, 
supposes that all knowablc objects constituted of the same 
elements and that therefore there is only one science of them all. 
But, says Aristotle, one certainly cannot discover what are the 
elements of which activity or passivity or straightness is com- 
posed ; therefore it is an error to seek the clement of all existing 
things, or to think that one has found them. (Met. 9U2, b. 
20-24.) Thirdly, Aristotle argues that granting that everything 
can be analysed into elements, ciz., the One and Great and the 
Small, as Plato supposes, liow are we to suppose that these 
are the ultimate elements ? In other words nothing proves 
that these are the ultimate elements of things, and that the 
analysis cannot be carried further. There will always be a 
difference of opinion among the scientists as to the ultimate 
elements of things. ‘ No result can, therefore, be cslahlishcd in 
this case ’ (Met. 993, a. 2-7). As Taylor well remarks, ‘ this 
objection of Aristotle against Plato holds equally true in the 
case of Aristotle’s own analysis of a thing into form and 
matter.’ Fourthly, Aristotle says that if all tilings arc composed 
of the same constituent elements, one would know the ob- 
jects of sense without having corresponding organ of 
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sense-pcrceplion (Met. a. 7-10). Aristotle contends that 
on this theory it would follow that a Platonic philosopher, 
though [)orn-blindi will have the perception of all the colours 
of the spectrum. But what is presumed by Aristotle in tliis 
argument is that every physical object is, according to Plato, 
completely analysabic into pure logical concepts, since the 
elements of ideas are the elements of all things. But this is 
exactly antithetical to Plato’s real view about the physical ob- 
jects : Plato regards them to be incapable of being the objects of 
true science, exactly because they cannot be analysed into pure 
logical concepts on account of the irreducible sensuous factor they 
contain. Plato’s contention in reality accounts to saying that 
the real objects of all exact sciences are pure logical concepts, 
and we find him to be substantially right in this respect. 

3. The final point of Aristotle’s criticism of Plato’s theory 
knowledge tums upon the mctliod of loam- 
of I’laf./B Doctrinoof jpg and Consequently on the Platonic Doctrine 

Rcinini8«oncf. ^ '' 

of Beininiscence. In the Mcno the quesiiou 
of the possibility of learning is mooted, and the following 
dilemma is presented there ; ‘ if you already know a thing, then 
you need not learn it ; and if you do not know it already then 
you cannot learn it ; for even after learning it how can you deter- 
mine that this was exactly the thing tliat you wanted to learn ?' 
Plato’s answer to this dilemma is that you do not learn any- 
thing new ; you simply recollect what you had already learnt in 
your previous lives, but have forgotten when you entered this 
life. All knowledge is, therefore, recollection of what had been 
learnt in former lives. Aristotle docs not accept this theory as 
a solution of the dilemma, which he solves by distinguishing 
two grades of cognition, one complete and absolute, and the 
other incomplete and partial ; and he declares that learning is 
impossible in the first case, while it is possible in the second, 
whcji we bring to completeness our incomplete cognitions.’ 
Aristotle, therefore, thinks that all learning presupposes and 
depends upon previous knowledge. Thus he says, ‘ all learning 
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is effected through previous acquaintance with some or all of 
the matters concerned. This is true alike of learning by demons- 
tration, by definitions and by induction (Met. 992, b. 30-34). 
Demonstration involves the process of syllogism ; so to learn the 
truth by demonstration requires previous knowledge of the 
premises on which the proof is based ; similarly, learning it by 
definition presupposes previous knowledge of the meaning of the 
terms used in the definition ; and learning it by induction 
requires previous knowlcge of the individual instances, on a 
comparison of which the induction is based. But, ‘ if, as the 
Platonists assert, there is a universal scieiK'e of everything, he 
who learns it must have no previous acquaintance with anything’ 
(Met. 992, 1). 29), and this absence of all previous knowledge 
would, according to Aristotle, render the very process of learning 
impossible. * But if it be suggested that the knowledge of this 
science is really innate,* Aristotle argues that ‘ it is surely a 
mystery how we possess the most excellent of sciences, and yet 
we are unconscious of the fact !* (Met. 993, a. 1-3). Taylor 
rightly remarks that Aristotle's arguments only prove the 
necessity of some self-evident truth, and are invalid as against 
Plato’s Dialectic, since they involve a pilitio princiini Further, 
Aristotle inconsistently, and perhaps unconsciously, accepts the 
doctrine of immediate, intuitive apprehension of the first 
principles, which is only another name for ' Innate knowledge ’ 
that he is here trying to refute. 




TIME AND ETERNITY 
By 

M. A. Vrnkata Rao, M.A 
University of Mysore. 

Thanks to Bergson and Einstein time has become the 
central problem of philosophy. The crux of the question is 
presented by the antithesis between time as felt and time 
as thought. Perceptual time is agreed to be a continuous 
whole, whereas Conceptual time is supposed to be mathematical- 
discrete and infinitely divisible in character. Confronted by 
this problem philosophy has so far taken the usual methods 
of suppressing one or other of the aspects of the problem. 
The first to take time seriously was Bergson. He dismissed 
conceptual time as empty, spurious and ‘spatiar, and upheld 
perceptual time as the only concrete reality. Time becomes 
the very stuff of reality. But Bertrand Russell has a great 
suspicion of this easy solution. For him, analysis is the 
road to reality ; and the world can be analysed into a number 
of series of discrete moments. The mind is a succession 
of sensations and images, and the world a succession of 
‘particulars’ ( — term which Russell adopts for his neutral 
entities in the Analysis of Matter). Thus present-day discussions 
on time display opposite abstractions. As usual, extremes 
meet, and both views commit the same fallacy — that of denying 
unity. Bergson seems disinclined to admit a unitary ground or 
essence, revealing itself in duration, and speaks of ‘pure Dura- 
tion.’ And Russell is equally emphatic in denying continuity of 
essence between the succeeding particulars. As usual, the truth 
consists in the synthesis of opposites. Reality is both duration 
and succession. If we interpret time as the aspect of succession, 
we have to supplement it with the aspect of ground or essence to 
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render it adequate to reality in its fulness. Tbis aspect is that of 
eternity. Eeality displays both the aspects of time and eternity. 
Tbis view renders Bergson’s duration concrete as the creative 
self-expression of reality. It renders Busseirs atomicity intelli- 
gible as referring to the successive stages of its growth. 

Bertrand liusseWs Analysis of time, 

Bussell develops his view of time in our Knowledge of the 
External World. He refers to this problem again in the Analy- 
sis of Matter only to reiterate the old views. Begarding the 
usual argninents for the unity and indivisibility of change based 
on perceptual experience, his answer takes three forms : — 

1. Physiological, 

2. Psychological, 

3. Logical. 

The physiological and psychological considerations are urged 
by Bussell to prove that continuity of experience need not imply 
the continuity of the objects of ex|ierience, nor even continuity 
of sense-data. Snapshots may produce the illusion of change. 
The logical consideration is intended to prove that it is necessary 
to distinguish instantaneous states of objects and to regard them 
as forming a “Compact Series.” 

I. Physiological proof of discreteness. 

“A motion is perceived, and not merely inferred, when ii is 
sufficiently swift for many positions to be sensible at one time ; 
and the earlier and later parts of one perceived motion arc dis- 
tinguished by the less and greater vividness of the sensations” 
(Our Knowledge of the External World, pp. ,139-40). Discrete 
stimuli may, therefore, produce continuous sensation. 

Sensations have duration ; if stimuli occur faster than the 
duration of sensations, sensations fuse into each otheri -nid 
produce the perception or motion. 
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1. This view assumes the discreteness of stimuli as Bussell 
admits (E.W. p. 140). 

2. Bergson points out that the discrete stimuli must be 
governed by a continuously changing apparatus, if they arc to be 
successively presented. If change is not in the stimuli, it must 
be in their presenting or operating cause. ‘‘In order that the 
pictures may be animated, there must be movement somewhere. 
The movement docs indeed exist here ; it is in the apparatus'’ 
(Creative Evolution). 

3. And perception of motion or continuous change implies 
a close similarity between the stimuli ; they must have the same 
general character. This qualitative similarity precludes ulti- 
mate atomicity. 

4. Further, the different staccato strokes of stimuli must 
occur in some pattern or order, if sensations of them are to fuse 
into one. Such a pattern or order implies a unitary source in the 
nature of stimuli — the twinkling of a star, the flight of a bird, the 
fluttering of foliage and so on. 

Discrete stimuli cannot, therefore, produce perception of 
continuous change. Bergson’s argument docs not rest merely on 
perceptual continuity of time. It is metaphysical, showing the 
necessity of continuity. This physiological answer of Bussell is 
not therefore conclusive. 

The Psychological considerations. 

This line of thought is the central interest of Bertrand 
Bussell. He attempts to bridge the gulf between sense-data and 
physics. 

He points out that we may have unporceived sensations. “In 
all cases of sense-data capable of gradual change wo may find one 
sense-datum indistinguishable from another, and that other indis- 
tinguishable from a third, while yet the first and the third are 
quite easily distinguishable" (E.W. p. 141). There may be 
diHerence, therefore, when identity is perceived. "Such consider- 

60 
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ations as the above show that although we cannot distinguish 
sonsc-data, unless they differ by more than a certain amount, it 
is perfectly reasonable to suppose that sense-data of a given kind, 
such ns weights or colours really form a compact series*’ (E. W. 
p. 142). By a ‘Compact Series’, Russell means a series in which 
there arc infinite number of units between any two units. 
Between two sensations of weight or colour, there may be an in- 
ffhite number of sensations of unperceived weight and colour. 

(a) A sensation that is not sensed is a contradiction in 
terms. The intermediate stimuli are only pliysical stimuli. 

(b) This consideration confuses sense-data with sensory 
awareness. Even if sense-data are discrete, sensations may be 
continuous. 

(c) Even if we allow for marginal sensations in the sub- 
consciousness sensations cannot certainly be infinite in number at 
every instant, 

3. Logical consideratians. 

Russell shows the possibility of giving an atomic interpreta- 
tion to perceived motion. He points out that in a moving body, 
the extent which we see at one instant is ditl'crent from that 
which we see at another. Thus he says we are brought back to 
a series of momentary views of the moving body, and that this 
series will be compact (R. W. 141). 

(a) The difference is perceived as in the same moving body, 
otherwise these would be different perceptions of different bodies. 

{b) Does the momentary state display change, a pattern of 
before and after ? If it doesn’t, how can static moments consti- 
tute change, even if they produce it in us ? 

(c) In an instant of the Cantorian Series, no compact 
series of sensations can be experienced —a veritable swarm of 
little perceptions in an instant which is infinitely divisible. 

The possibility of an atomic interpretation is still dubious. 
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Russell proceeds to assert the necessity of analysis till we get 
static units. “ So long as our analysis lias only gone as far as 
other changes, it is not complete ; if it is to be complete, it must 
end with terras that are not ehanges, but are related by a relation 
of earlier and later’* (E. W. 151). 

(a) Why should analysis be complete ? Eor the mathe- 
matical theory of infinity and not for the analysis of motion* 

(h) What is meant by changes, that are not changes, but 
related by earlier and later ? A meaningless contradiction. 
-Kither it is change with a pattern of before and after, or it is a 
static point. 

Russell has not shown the Logical Necessity of analysing 
motion into motionless units ; nor has ho shown the possibility 
of perception of change, if the stimuli are absolutely discrete. 

Eergson is the protagonist of time. If continuity is per- 
ceptual illusion to Jtussell, it is the essence of Keality for 
Bergsoji. He maintains the integrity and indivisibility of 
change. If intellectual analysis leads to discreteness, to atomi- 
city, it is not a suitable instrument for revealing reality. 

Bergson’s descriptions of concr(*to duration imply and call 
for a unitary essence jiersisting in the changing phases, call for 
another dimension of time” which is eternity. “ Like radical 
finalism although in a vaguer form, our philosophy represents 
the organized world as a harmonious whole” (C. E. 53). “Life 
on the contrary progresses and endures in time” (C. E. 54), 

” this reality is undoubtedly creative, /.c., productive of 

effects in wliich it expands and transcends its own being’* 
(C. B. 55). Something of the whole therefore must abide in 
the parts; and this common element will ho evident to us in some 
way, perhaps by the presence of identical organs in very different 
organisms” (C. E. 57). “ For our duration is not merely one 

instant replacing another; if it were, there would never be any- 
thing but the present — no prolonging of the past into the actual, 
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no evolution, no concrete duration. Duration is the continuous 
progress of the past which gnaws into the future and which 
swells as it advances ’* (G. E. 4 and 5). These expressions have 
no meaning if they exclude reference to an essence or material, 
connecting the several phases and revealing itself progressively in 
them. * A harmonious whole,’ endures in time, expands and 
transcends its own being, the common element evident in the 
presence of identical elements, prolonging the past, and gnawing 
into the future are phrases inexplicable if a central reality taking 
successive forms is denied. 

Bergson proves the identity of impulsion by similarity of 
organs in divergent channels. He is thinking of the whole 
course of the evolution of life on the planet. But if wc think 
of each organism and its life, wc must postulate a central essence, 
a determinate nature revealing itself in llie changing phases of its 
growtii and decay. It need not have clear models of ready-made 
ends. It will forge its own purposes in the stress and strain of 
its life. 

Accepting the lesson of relativity, wc must think of the life 
of each organism as a whole. Momentary snapshots will not 
give us its true nature. Its full nature is revealed throughout 
the changing phases of its life. If wc cannot describe a bit of 
matter adequately without reference to the time axis, the greater 
is the need of taking account of time in tlie case of living organ- 
isms. But time is not the whole story. The changing phases 
from birth to death reveal a unity of essence, a “ continuity of 
interpenetration,” which is the eternal background. The con- 
crete reality cannot be fully described thcrofore in terms of 
change alone, but needs supplcraeniation by another dimension. 
The real-in-duration, essence-taking-form is the full nature of the 
observed fact. This is what Gentile means when he speaks of 
Mind as Pure Act. Bergson does not draw this implication 
because he is absorbed in combating mechanism, and mechanistic 
finalisin, and because he is afraid of the Cartesian substance, the 
string that runs through the necklace of beads. ‘^Instead of a 
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flux of fleeting shades merging into each other, it perceives 
distinct, and so to speak snlid colours, set side by side like the 
beads of a necklace, it (i.c., the mind) must perforce then suppose 
a thread, also itself solid to hold the beads together” (C.E. p. 4). 

” As a matter of fact this substratum has no reality; it is 

merely a symbol intended to recall unceasingly to our conscious- 
ness the artificial character of the process by which the attention 
places clean-cut states side by side, where actually there is a 
continuity that unfolds ” (C.E. p. 4). Tt is a strange meeting 
of extremes that both Bergson and Russell should inveigh against 
the same abstraction of substance, that both should feel the 
necessity of clearing the same lumber before proceeding. Instead 
of a permanent piece of matter, we hav(^ now the conception of a 
“Worldline,” which is a scries of events connected with each 
other in a certain way. ‘'A light wave is analogous to a material 
unit; it differs in the fact that it spreads spherically instead of 
travelling along a linear route** (Russell— Analysis of Matter, 
p. 24C). Both are unconscious that the work was done long ago. 
I'he transition from substance to subject, from pre-Kantian 
thought, both empirical and rational, to post-Kantian thought 
has not been assimilated in contcmix)rary philosophy. The 
whole work needs to be done again with special reference to fresh 
regions of fact, physical and psychological. The alternative to 
“ Substance ’* is not mere change or pure atomicity. It is ob- 
vious that both Bergson’s “Continuity that unfolds,** and 
Russsll's “ series of events connected with each otlier in a 
certain way ** imply a reality that unfolds, a stuff or material 
that runs through the series of events. There needs be no 
hesitation in granting that there are no distinct beads, no motion 
less states, and no permanent substances hiding behind 
the scries of events. But we are still left with the changing 
phases, with duration. To speak of a common impulsion at 
the beginning of life is insuflicient unless it operates in the 
organisms every moment, and in every divergent channel of life. 
If it does, the vital essence in each organism reveals itself in its 
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changing phases; it cannot be identical with them. It is 
** Corn present” with its whole duration. It is its eternal 
huekground. Vital essence taking form, or manifesting 
itself in successive forms is therefore the concrete fact. 

Thus in Bergson time and concrete duration are identified! 
Tlie aspect of change is stressed so much that it comes perilously 
near the meaninglessness of mere change. Beading against the 
old idea of substance as a slatic and indifferent entity binding 
together momentary states into a mechanical whole, Bergson 
seems to deny all ground of unity in duration. Duration as 
mere cliange without something that changes is as much of an 
abstraction as clock time, an infinitely divisible whole, empty 
of all events. But in Bergson himself there is a concrete view 
of time which needs to be freed from its excessive emphasis on 
mere change. Contemporary thought on time is involved in 
blind alleys. It is caught between tlic Scylla of mere duration 
and the Cbarybdis of a mathematical inlinity of pure instants, — 
between an abstract interpretation of perceptual and conceptual 
time. 

A true view of time is impossible without an adequate con- 
ception of eternity. A more concrete interpretation of duration 
will give a clue to a more adequate solution of the problem of 
time. Time is to be thought of against an eternal background. 
Of course discussion is bound to sulTer from the necessary em- 
ployment of metaphors. We must first get rid of the spatial 
conception of eternity as an endless line. The percept on “Take 
time seriously” has resulted in an onesided emphasis on mere 
successiveness. Perhaps Spinoza is a better guide than 
Alexander in this matter. At least we cannot afford to forget 
him even on the crest of the elan-vital, even in the nisus and 
churning of Space-Time. 

Duration is a flow, certainly; but it cannot be a mere flow. 
Tlicrc is something that flows. Bergson is afraid of admitting 
this aspect of duration, on account of the bogey of the Cartesian 
“matter,” an inert substance, which might convert his flow 
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into a “ necklace of beads.” But the fear is groundless. 
Duration is a concrete process wliicJi Las “ thickness," Some- 
thing is realising itself in the process. It is not bidden behind 
the outer wall of the process. Principle and process arc one. 
Reality is life expressing itself. Mere expression is meaningless; 
mere duration is unthinkable. So is mere substance. The 
flower is a block of duration, an event or series of events, in the 
language of Relativity. The flower or any bit or reality is a 
set or system of processes in which its nature is expressing it- 
self. Dr. Whitehead speaks of “liealisation as the becoming of 
time in the held of extension.” (Science and the Modern 
World, p. 159.) 

The very mention of “nature” or “essence” is enough to 
IKsrturb contemporary tiiought, because science and philosophy 
have not been able to get rid of the paralysing inlluence of the 
old notion of inert substance. But hero is no inert substance, 
but living principles, a plain fact of observation. The flower 
is not a mere proras ; it has a iini(piencss and individuality, 
which is different from everything else, which it reveals through 
Jill its phases. The whole nature of the llower is not found at 
any one moment of its existence, neither in the bud nor in the 
glory of its maturity, nor in its fruitful seed. It is a growth, 
a duration. To appreciate the full nature of its reality, there- 
fore, we have to take account of the essence or system of 
qualities and relations as well as the changing phases which 
constitute its life. This indwelling principle is found through- 
out the growth; its fullness is revealed in the complete life of the 
flower, not at particular stages of its growth. It is “com- 
prosent“ to use Dr. Alexander's word for a different meaning 
with the whole process. It is its eternal aspect. If before, 
noio, and after constitute the tlu-ee dimensions of time, eternity 
may be said to be its Fourth Dimension, coinpresent with all 
the other three dimensions, just as Time is the fourth dimension 
of space, dnd “ compreseut ” in a looser way with its three 
dimensions. This 'Comprescnce' of eternal essence with 
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temporal phases confers value on all the phases, in different 
degrees, but each unique in its kind. Childhood is not mere 
undeveloped manhood. The child is not a little man, a means 
to his future. Every stage of life is primarily an end in itself, 
and only secondarily a means to a later st-age. 

Every phase is a unique realisation of an aspect of the 
eternal essence which is not * ‘thin,** but “thick,** not linear, 
but multiple in possibility. That is why the play of childhood 
has in its own way a final value. Every stage is to be lived, 
and not lost in retrospect or expectation. That is why romantic 
love is an end itself, and not a mere means to the good of the 
race. The flower is not a mere instrument for bringing about 
fruit and seed; it is an end in itself. It reveals a part of the 
eternal essence. Babindranath Tagore had this truth in mind 
when in a poem in the Gitanjali he speaks of ‘The unseen play- 
mate’ pressing the signet of eternity on many a fleeting moment 
of careless joy. 

The word ‘compresence* is to be taken in a specific sense, 
more intimate than the relation meant by S. Alexander. For 
him, it is primarily spatial in its reference. The earth, and 
sky, floor and table, even mind and its object arc examples of 
compresence in his meaning. It means the most universal fact 
of togetherness in the space-time manifold. The words mani- 
festation, expression, realisalion are nearer the intimate relation 
we are referring to, and indicate more nearly the nature of the 
relation between eternity and time, essence and successiveness. 

This view of time and eternity is borne out by the principle 
of relativity. If time is essential to things, if the ultimate unit 
be the event, Space-Time-rarticle, there are as many times as 
Spacc-Time-Systerns. 

1. Time matters to things, passage is an essential 
characteristic of things, of even “ Dead Matter.** It renders 
intelligible the idealist insistence that time is the form of 
manifestation, that process is necessary to realisation. 
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2. There is no one time, but many times as many times 
as there arc relatively isolablc systems in reality. This means 
philosophically the abandon rnent of a Unilinear Conception of 
Eternity as Endless Line. The Universe then “has no histories 
of its own, though it contains histories beyond number.”... has 
no seasons, but all at once bears its leaves, fruits and blossoms’* 
(F. H. Eradicy : Appearance and Reality, p. 199). 

The recent developments in Fliysics in regard to the Quan- 
tum Phenomena also tend towards the Organic Concept of 
Nature. The particles of matter have become singularities in 
waves, foci of liclds of force, rjither than isolated billiard balls. 
Eddington points out that interspace is as essential as the centre; 
that the electron cannot be located dcnnitcly and that the same 
electron may never appear twice. Tliat is to say, what is Con- 
stant is the balance of forces in patterns of held and ccnlre and 
not self-existent particles. 

Tims recent physics illuminates classical metaphysics. If 
the unit of reality is the event, it becomes rather meaningless to 
speak of points instants as though they could exist by them- 
selves. As Vnihingcr puts it in the mathematical view is an 
instrument of dealing with the world, not a picture of it. The 
universe therefore is a unitary fountain of energy giving rise to 
infinitely diversified events; each jirocess is time, the fountain 
underlying it throughout its Eternity. Eternity is the Fourth 
Dimension of Time. 
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SPINOZA AND SAJtKARA 
By 

T. 11. V. Mdrti, M.A., 

The Indian Institute of Philosophy, Amalner. 

For the student of comparative thought Spinoza's Philoso- 
sopby poBBCssea a unique interest. Fjxcepting Plato, be is the one 
great thinker in the west for whom Philosophy was no mere 
speculation. In the ** Treatise for the Improvement of the 
Understanding ' * he unfolds to us his quest for an object the 
contemplation of which would fill his mind with eternal Joy 
and Blessedness. Very naturally, he comes to the conclusion 
that sensual pleasure, honour and riches pursued as ends are 
fruitful sources of obstacles, but love towards a Being eternal 
and infinite feeds the mind wholly with Joy and is unmingled 
with any sadness. All our action and thought must bo directed 
to this one end j:) and the true method is that which 

directs us to the true idca-God. This is the typical Indian 
outlook — only more balanced. 

Human bondage is due to the strength of the Passions**the 
Passive Emotions over the mind ; they are nothing but confused 
ideas (Adhya«a) and are overcome through true ideas. The 
Problem of Conduct is therefore the Problem of Knowledge and 
it is in the fitness of things that the metaphysical Absolute 
(substance in Spinoza) must be the Ethical Ideal as well 
(SaAkara The highest good is the know- 

ledge of God (Ethics iv 28). We are also prepared for Spinoza’s 
identification of the will and understanding (Fithics i, 49 Cor.). 

It will be interesting no doubt to note the resemblances but 
the intention of this paper is to suggest that the inconsistencies 
of Spinoza can be got over by a judicious use of ‘ Saihkara’s 
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doctrine of Adhyasa — the usual criticism of Spinoza being pre- 
dominately Hegelian {cjj., Caird Joachim). My criticism shall 
be mainly under two beads. First, that Spinoza due to his 
meagre analysis of Error fails to apply it more widely to his 
doctrine of Attributes and Mod(;s as he has done in regard to 
Time, Measure, Free Will, Good and Bad. His explanation of 
the latter by his famous doctrine of “ Iniaginatio *’ should 
have been more universal and consistent. 

Second, that his conception of the essence of Mind as 
Thought has led him into anomalies. I shall try to throw into 
relief the points which favour these criticisms. None the less I 
shall bear in mind that [ am writing a ‘ Gloss,’ not a commentary 
on Spinoza — ^jnst in the manner of Pi-ofcssor Alexander’s “ Spinoza 
and Time.” More unainbigously f shall ask what consequences 
will follow if Saiiikarism is introduced in Spinoza. 

It cannot fail to strike us at the outset that Spinoza's 
is a deductive system. Given the definition of ‘Substance’ as 
that which exists and is conceived l»y itself, etc., wdiat conse- 
quences follow^ as from the definition of a triangle? Spinoza 
is led to deduce that existence pertains to the essence of it (Fthics 
i 7, 20)., that it is one and has infinitely of attributes, etc. It 
would seem that Saihkara has recourse to 8ruti for proving the 
existence of his Brahman. As a matter of fact both understate 
their (jase. Spinoza gives four proofs for the existence of God, 
all of them resting on the assumption that existence belongs to 
the nature of Substance; but the real nerve of the proof lies 
in this that once you grant even contingent existence you will 
be led to accept God. The impossibility of denying some being 
is the Cartesian Cogito ergo sum. 

Saihkara is more explicit : 

“OTwmmm awftjw nfitfr. ; ^ fir wwifijui iisifiT ^ 
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Only our Self-Conscious existence guarantoos the cxislcnco 
of substance (Brahman) though it may turn out tliat logically 
our existence is conditioned by the Absolute Existence. It is 
because Spinoza does not work from within, from the self that his 
substance and modes appear as imposed ux)on us ab c.rira. 

Descartes began well —but he surreptitiously drew too much 
from his “Cogito.” He made out that the mind was a subs- 
tance, whose essence was thought, that it was a persoji, finite, 
etc., thus exposing himself to the paralogisms of Kant. In fixing 
‘ Idea * — thought as the ultimate of mind Descartes gave a 
misleading turn to European philosophy. ‘Idea’ or Vrittiinana 
is a conditioned thing — modification of the mind owing to its 
origin to empirical circumstances and so na irally recpiiring and 
‘ideatum’ usually a modification of extension. We now see the 
origin of the Spinozistic doctrine of the corrclatii n of Attributes. 
His view of the human mind as the ‘Idea’ of the body— the 
‘ideatum’ is fully developed in the opening section of the second 
book of Ethics. 

So if thought or idea is to be the ultimate of mind there 
must needs be extension. Some how, Spinoza’s conception of 
God is so exalted that it refused to be satisfied by the meagre 
attribution of Thought and Extension. Tie must invest it with 
an infinity of attributes each expressing it in infinite ways a 
perfectly gratuitous luxury. 

Samkara escapes all these chiefly because he adopts a critical 
stand point, he is keenly aware that to posit any predicate of the 
Atman will be to make an object of the Pure Subject, ft 
is a Function Dristi, the utmost that can be said of it is that 
it is Self Conscious Awareness — the condition 
of all states of Cognition. It docs not require an ideatum for its 
existence ; it is not tyrannised by the other. Samkara draws a 
further conclusion that it is Free and Infinite as no limitation 

can be assigned to it 
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What more, Spinoza’s doctrine of the Attributes is incon- 
sistent with his own definitions. Attribute is the essence of 
Substance as perceived by the intellect. It is clearly far from 
Spinoza’s thoughts that the attributes are human fictions. 
I'hcre is no antithesis in him between the thing-in-itself — the 
unknowable and the appearances. The attributes are real and 
the human mind knows it as such. But Spinoza shall have to 
admit that substance and Attribute are indentical. For, only 
Substance and modes are given — ^that is, either a thing exists in 
itself or in another Substance is Prior to its modifications and 
so we are left with substance. As Spinoza says that each Attri- 
bute is infinite in its own kind, t.c., not involving any other 
Attribute either for its conception or existence it is as good as 
substance. How can Spinoza escape Pluralism, as he admits 
an infinity of Attributes ? 

The two known attributes and the imagned infinity are 
not showen to be connected, arc not unified. They arc merely 
juxtapose, jammed in the substance as if the latter is something 
over and above the attributes. What with his concern to do 
justice to the rich variety of the world of Thought and Extension 
and his equally exacting passion for unity Spinoza is led into 
these anomalies. 

The device that can be adopted to keep Spinoza’s Substance 
from disniption and preserve its single undividedness will be to 
develop his doctrine of imaginatio and apply it to the doctrine of 
Attributes and modes. We shall have to lay stress on their 
being relative to the Human mind. Extension shall have to be 
reduced to a shadow to a principle of Limitation which in some 
way infects the unique substance giving rise to the modes. 

Thought as equivalent to a modification of the mind (Vrit- 
tiinana) will become a conditioned product — the true nature of 
the mind being Self-consciousness. 

That this innovation may not be quite unacceptable to 
Spinoza will be evident from his treatment of the Finite Modes 
from the unreality of Time, Measure, Number, etc. The Modes, 
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the emerging of the Natura Naturata from the Natura Naturans 
present the central difficulty in Spinoza in any Absolutist philo- 
sophy. We have to ask whether tlie modes can in any sense 
follow from the substance and what states can be granted them 
in his system. 

Spinoza’s conception of God as causa sui as the Ens liealissi- 
mum seems to give hopes of deriving a world of modes, extended 
bodies and minds. But we are mistaken. The ordinary concept 
of ' Cause ’ is not applicable to the Spinozistic God. Spinoza will 
repudiate with scorn any notion of a ' creator ’ fashioning after 
a design for some purpose. He condemns the ego-centric outlook 
(see Ethics 1 Appendix). The only manner of causal connection 
acceptable to Spinoza is that of the ground and consequence, 
c.g., the properties of the triangle following from its 
definition. Even this logical nexus is impossible for Spinoza. 
His substance is immutable and indivisible (NirDikara and 
Niravayava) and ho expressly warns us not to attribute to God 
divisibility because we, by our imagination, are able to picture 
quantity as divisible (Ethics L2 and 13, Substance absolutely 
infinite and indivisible). 

Any hope for deriving the Finite the model existence in 
Space and Time is smashed by Spinoza’s chief doctrine that 
duration is not applicable to the substance, time is a subjective 
fiction a mere aid to the imagination. The substance is time- 
lessly Real the modal beings cotingent, they involve no necessary 
existence. “ The essence of things produced by God involve no 
existence.” The relation of ground and consequence is recipro- 
cal and vcrsiblc, but with Spinoza the relation between the 
Modes and God is strictly one-sided, The 

modes it is true, cannot exist without God but not vice versa. 
The essence of God involves existence but not that of the mode. 
Read with this, his repudiation of mind and body, will and 
intellect to God (Ethics I, 17), acosmism is complete. Spinoza 
realises only very partially that the category of causality or that 
of whole and parts is not applicable to bis God. But Saihkara 
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is more explicit : 

“ nW vfir qTfn«|viqi-44ti: !r<w 


But a finite mode, tbough not expressing fully and really 
the Absolute is some bow real and persistent. It cannol fall 
outside tbe whole. True, it cannot be owned in its entirety nor 
can it be disinberiied and disowned. Spinoza feels the difficulty, 
as is evident from Ibe baiting definition of a Finite nioiie. 
Modes are modifications of tbe attributes of God in so far as they 
are modified by a modification which is finite, and so on to 
infinity (Ethics I, (i?). Even tbe Conatus of human beings is not 
the infinite Coiicatus of God but as it is modified by a modiiiceV 
tion. ** Tbe idea of an individual actually existing is caused by 
God not in so far as be is infinite but in so far as he is considered 
affected by another idea of a thing actually existing of wbicJi be 
is the cause in so far as be is affected by a third idea and so on 
to infinity” (Etliics II, 9). These are feeble recognitions of 
tbe fact that there is a Limiting condition present over and 
above the Substance. It is that wbicli makes tbe modes feel as 
if they were independent, self-contained. Spinoza would have 
escaped tbe implications of such a position by saying that for 
God separateness and individuality do not exist through the 
modes— because they look at things from the ordinary common 
point of view feel they arc self-contained much as “ a drunken 
man believes that he utters — found the free decision of his mind — 
words which when he is sober, he would willingly withheld.” 

But if the modes are infected by illusion the substance too, 
which is their Cause. Spinoza docs not see this clearly for be 
fails to take account of a positive distorting clement (Avidhya) 
in Error. It is no mere Privation or want of knowledge as 
Spinoza’s analysis of Falsity would imply (see his De Intellect us 
and Ethics — ^II. 3c5). It is something persistent and distesting 
thought ultimately unreal. 
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Spinoza’s Ethical doctrine is based on such a positive con- 
ception of Error. If the human modes were inexorably fixed 
and followed the eternal necessity of God, that is,^ if they did 
not involve the positive distorting factor in illusion, there would 
have been no ethical question, no passions to infest the human 
mind. And Spinoza cannot apeak of human bondage and the 
strength of passions. Nor can he speak of Human Freedom if 
the passions — *'tlic confused ideas’* held in cxorable sway, were 
eternal in their affliction. When Spinoza has reduced Human 
bondage to Error and affirms the power of the understanding to 
form . :ie ideas and overcome the confused ideas by the know- 
ledge of he highest good — God — ^liis basic doctrine is seen with 
little doubt. 

Man, according to Spinoza, is a complex mode — a certain 
mode of extension and a corresponding mode of thought which 
is the idea or the Psychic side of the idcatum — the extensional 
mode. He is a composite product Under 

the sway of passions — the human mind is passive, not fully 
itself ; it is affected by external conditions ). The 

moral endeavour consists in getting rid of this externality — this 
contingency and substituting for it a true knowledge of oneself 
as the infinite or as Spinoza has it, to look upon every thing 
Sub Specie TRternitatis (8ltUI^4ice| Such a moral ideal is 

not imposed upon us ab extra by God. (There is no ‘‘Niyoga** 
in knowing the Ksman). lloth in Sarhkara and Spinoza the 
imperative bolds, because it is a call to realise oneself to 
attain the highest good by identifying oneself with 
the True Idea ; this is a call which none can deny, lest he 
should deny himself in so doing. The passions cease when 
there is such an ideutificalion, — a love towards the Infinite 
Being. 

r * 

This state is not an effect (Karya, see Br. Sutr. I. 14) nor 
even a reward for virtue — it is not a transaction. ** Blessedness 

62 
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is Dot the reward of virtue but virtue itself. Neither do we 
rejoice therein because we control our lusts but contrariwise 
because wc rejoice therein we are able to control our lusts*’ 
(Ethics V. 42). 

Wc have seen how if Spinoza is to be made consistent, if 
his conception of the infinite Timc-lcss and indivisible God is to 
be maintained, his doctrine of Attributes needs rewriting. 
Extension is to be got rid of and the essence of mind be conceiv- 
ed as Pure self-consciousness. The existence and explanation of 
the modes — the Btliical problem — ^requires that there should be 
present in their constitution a Limiting condition which is not 
ultimate. Tt is also sliown that with very little violence to the 
chief Spinozastic doctrines there changes can be introduced in 
his system. 

But we shall hear the Hegelians crying out, that the Siibs^ 
tance has become abstract, it is a nest of negations, bare and 
empty, that it is not a Spirit, etc., and that the entire thing 
savours of mysticism, which does not really explain the Pheno- 
menal world, etc. Let us not be disheartened at these catch 
words. *rhe Hegelian Absolute Idea or Spirit might be a con- 
crete universal — a unity-in-differcnce but is the dialectic process 
— the logical evolution undergone by the Absolute Spirit. Or is it 
merely our construction ? This is to ask whether the logical pro- 
cess implies a Temporal process as well, if not, how to account for 
iipite existence in time. If that be an illusion where will that 
illusion fall ? Hegel does not give any answer. Moreover if the 
Absolute Spirit is ful&lling itself logically and impartially it is 
incomprcliensible whether we should or could hasten the process 
by our individual efforts. There is no demand for Self-realisa- 
tion, logically no Ethical question (no Sadhana). The concept 
of unity in difference is more mysterious than that of the Limit. 
Wc may gravely doubt whether the Hegelian Absolute is to be 
called a Spirit. What his Absolute has gained in comprehensive- 
nesB in breadth, it has lost in depth in Spirituality. 



ABU YUSUF YAQOOB AL-KINDI— THE MAN AND HIS 
PHILOSOPHY 

By 

Ali Mahdi Khan, 

Allahabad Unwcrsity. 

[Not Read.] 

Name Title and Descent, 

The foreruniu?r of Aluslirn falasita was Abii Yusuf Yaqoob 
bio Sabab AI-Knidi,' one of tlie very few thinkers wlio was a 
true Arab by race, and is therefore called * Failfiuf-ul-Amh.' He 
was descended from the ycmeiiitc kings of Kinda, belonged to 
ilie Qahtaniic hrancli of the Arab race, and bis ancestors bad 
been kings over Hadarmaut, JJabrein, and Kinda. One of bis 
great-grand fathers Afli'atyhin Qaijs^ himself the king of Kinda, 
bad embraced Islam, and become an associate of the prophet. 
His father Is'haq bin Sabah had been governor of Kufa under 
Al-Mabdi and Al-Itasbid.® 


His Life. 

Kindi was born in Knfa, in what year we cannot say ; "and 
was educated in Basra and Baghdad, the great centres of 

' Oiir pliiloBophcr slioiJd be sharply distingiiislieil from llio Christian Ahil-ul-Masih bin 
Is*^aq AUKindi (D. niroa 830 A.D.Ji who wrote at the nonrt of Ahnaman * An Apology * in 
defence of Christianity against lalaiii, which has been translated by Sir William Muir and 
published in 1881 and 188? us * The Ajiulogy of Alkindy.' 

* His full genealogy and other details about his ancestor ! are given in Tarikh-ul.^ukama, 
p. 240 and Tahaqat-vl-atibbot Vol. T, pp. 200-a)7. 

3 Dr. Boer's conjecture (Ency. of Islam, Vol. II. p> 1019) that he was horn "in the 
middle of the Oth century A.D," cannot 1)6 right: for Al-Kindi served as a translator nnder 
Almamun who died in 838, t.e., before the middle of the flth century. The probablity, 
ther efo re, ie that Ai- Kindi was born in the 1st or tlw 2nd decade of the Oth century 
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education at that time. He made a thorough stud^ of ** Greeks 
Persian and Indian learning,” ^ and became a scholar of 
‘‘ Medicine, Philosophy, Arithmetic, Logic, Music, Geometry, 
Astrology, and Astronomy.” ^ His special achievement lay in 
the knowledge of Greek language and Philosophy. This and 
presumably the connections of his father with the court, enabled 
Al-Kindi to establish himself in the Abbasido court, where he 
served as a Translator and editor of Greek works, as an 
astrologer, and as tutor to a son of Mutaslm named Ahmad. 
He was much honoured by Al-Mamun, Mutasim, and his son. 
In the reign of Mutawakkil, however, he was made to suffer 
owing to his Mutazalitc tendencies : his books were confiscated 
and put in a house named Kindia.^ Tjatcr on he entered the 
court and his books were restored; but he docs not seem to have 
regained the court favour. He died in (be reign of Al-Mu*tamid 
(circa 260 A.H., 873 A.D.). Ibn4-Nadecm tells us that he was 
niggardly; and Ibn-i /I6i-r7.s?)ai7/a// cpioles a passage from his 
willf handed down from tradition, and adds that if the tradition 
is true Ihn-uNadccm was right in his opinion. {Vide Tabaqat- 
vl-atMd Vol. I, p. 209). 


Ilis Writings. 

AI'Kindi was an encyclopaedic scholar and writer ; and had 
absorbed the whole learning and culture of his time. Al-Mamun 
had especially entrusted him with the superintendence of the 
Translation work in Bayt-ul-FIikmal; because he was a man 
versed not only in Greek language but also in the subject-matter 
of the books which had to be translated. Many translators 
worked under him, whose versions he revised; and he himself 
prepared soveral translations and wrote summaries, introductions 
and commentaries on most books of Greek thinkers. 

1 Tartfcd.«Z-^fifcatno by Al-qifti, p. 240. 

* Ibid, p. 241— In this Al-qifti quotes Ibn*i>Jaljal of Spain oa his anthority. 

S Thia atory ia given in Tabaqat-uUa^'bba. Vol. 1, pp. 907-8. 
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His original treatises number 275.* These include books 
on diverse subjects — philosophy, logic, physics, politics, psycho- 
logy* ethics, mathematics (Greek and Indian), astronomy, 
medicine music, optics, astrologogy, geography, phenomenology, 
history of civilization, and theology, etc., Unfortunately, however, 
“fewer than twenty.”® of these treatises arc extant, little in 
Arabic, but more in Latin translations. Kindi was greatly 
honoured by the Schoolmen — “ is placed by Roger Bacon in the 
first rank after Ptolemy as a writer on Optics, ’ ® was regarded 
by Garden, a philosopher of the renaissance as one of the twelve 
subtlest minds,” * and “ was numbered among nine judics of 
Astrology.” * This accounts for the translation of his works 
into Latin. “ His work De Somnioriim Visione was translated 
by Gerard of (3remona and another was published as Dc 
Medicinarum compositarum (jrodibns incesligandis libcUus 
(Strassburg, 1531.) ” * The Latin versions of “ On the 
Intellect ” and “ On the five Senses ” have been published by 
A. Nagy (Munster, 1897). His books on “ Ebb and Flow On 
Optics,” and “ On the Cause of the Blue Colour of the Sky,” 
are also preserved in Latin. 

Al-KindVs Philosophy. 

This lack of sources makes it extremely difficult to give a 
systematic account of Kindi’s philosophy. We attempt the task, 
how'ever, deriving as much help as is available from the books 
of European authors who have studied the Fiatin versions as well 
as from the titles of his works preserved by Arabic authors. 


* All ihe 276 titles are given in Tahaqat, Vol. 1. pp. 209-14. Alpijii {Tarik^ul-^ukamat 
pp. 261-264) has arranged his list according to the suhject-matter of the booksi but givea only 
about tiUee. with a warning that the list ia not exhaustive. 

* Ency. Brit,, 11th edition, Vol. 16, p. 802. 

•Ibid, Vol. 16, p.802. 

i Bneydopaedia of Islam: Vol. 2, p. 1019. 

■ Ent^dopnodia Brittanica : Ibid, p. 602. 
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Proportional Relation between Stimulus and Sensation. 

Matbematics according to Al>Eindi form the necessary 
introduction to philosopliy, and Ije wrote a special treatise to say 
that ** Philosophy cannot be studied without Mathematics ” 
( ^ H) &aUf| J(Jj jl JL3) ).i He also applied Mathematics to 

Natural Philosophy and even to Medicine with fruitful results. 
In the theory of composite medicines he advocated that the effect 
of the mixture, like tlic effect of music, depends upon geometrical 
proportion of the sensible qualities, hot, cold, dry and moist. 
If we want to make the mixture hot or moist in the first degree, 
we must give it lieat or moisture double the heat or mositurc of 
the equable mixture — in the second degree four times as much, 
and so on. This point according to Kindi has to be decided by 
sense, and here he gives us a hint of the proportional relation 
existing between stimulus and sensation. This idea, to the credit 
of Kindi, is quite original; and it was for this doctrine that 
Gardar regarded him as one of the twelve subtlest minds. 


Metaphysics. 

To come to Metaphysics, Kindi is fully convinced that the 
world is a work of (lod. The titles of some of his books show 
that he had philosophical grounds for this belief. But he also 
did a very interesting work in this connection, and anticipated 
a philosophical study of religions so much emphasised in modern 
times. He made a comparative study of religions known to him 
and found that they all agree in believing the world to be the 
work of an Agent who is One and Eternal. Eor anything we 
know, he was the first man to make a comparative study of 
religious and he wrote a special treatise on this subject, viz.f 

dj ^ )* 

( lie calls (iod One and EtiTual, and points out that 


1 Tahaqat-ul-a^ibbat Vd. I, p. S07. 
I IbM, p. S19i 
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no other cpitlict can be wholly applicable to Him, but the 
human intolligcncc must know this first real absolute Agent 
and know Him as a divine being. In this God has helped 
us by surrounding us with objects that speak of His divinely 
magnificent activities ; ns well as by sending to us apostles 
who bear witness for him.^ All the works of God without 
any exception are just; and Kindi wrote a special treatise to 
prove this. 

Though God is the only Real and Actual Agent, and tlic 
world is His work, his activity is transmitted in many ways from 
above the world. There are dilTcrcnt grades of existence, some 
higher, c.g., the spheres, and some lower, c,g., the material 
world; and all these cxistonces are bound by the chain of cause 
and effect. Al-Kindi was a staunch believer in the Law of 
Causality and wrote special treatises to prove this. We cannot 
say what were his argument.^; but presumably he argued from 
the goodness of God that the world — His work — is a system, and 
therefore its elements are hariiioniou.sly related and necessarily 
connected with one another. The higher existences affect the 
lower, but the lower ones cannot affect the higher, because the 
higher stand above tliem in the order of Being. Thus the 
higher become causes and the lower effects; all existence is bound 
by causality and the law of causality governs all events in the 
world, so that if we know the cause we can foretell the effect. Tn 
the world, therefore, which is a system built on causality, if we 
know a single existing tiling thorouglily (i.e., in all its inter- 
connections and inter-relations), we get a mirror in whicJi we 
may behold the entire scheme of things.*’® 

The highest existence is Reason or Intellect which proceeds 
from God by way of emanation. It is not God because God 


1 Kindi wrote a Bpeeial treatise to prove Apostlesliip, rw., (Vide AlqifWs History, 
4). 

s TabaqaUul-tttihba : Vol. I, p. 209. 

1 Do Boer's History of Philosophy in Islsm : Eng. Trans,, |>. 101. 
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is its agent ; ^ but because it is the highest existencej^ it be- 
comes the cause of all existence other than itself and Ood. The 
material world has no power, it receives all activity from Reason 
or Aql and conforms to its directions. Kindi seems to have 
been against materialism, and he wrote a special treatise : 'On 
the Refutation of the Atomisis.’ ’ Between Aql and the material 
world stands the world of soul ; and the human soul is an 
emanation from it. 


Psychology. 

Our soul is an uncompoiinded, imperishable essence,* 
which was in the world ofreason before its descent into the 
world of sense. Thus human soul has two connections — a 
higher and a lower. Tt is united with the body in its activities 
and thus is connected with the world of sense — the material 
world. But its essence is spiritual and thus it is connected with 
higher existence — the world of reason. It can thus have both 
sensible and rational knowledge. 


Docirine of the Degrees of Intelligence, 

This brings us to Kindi’s doctrine of the grades of soul or 
degrees of intelligence in the soul.^ These arc four — three 
belonging to the human soul, and one independent of the body ; 
or in other words one directly connected with the higher rational 
world, and three with the lower. 


1 De Boer in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Eihies (Vol. IX, p. 880) Btates 
that this aql is " probably eqnivalent to God," bat suoli a view seems to be erroneous, 
beennsB Al-Kindi takes aql to be an emanation from God, This sentence has been specially 
written to guard against Bueb a misanderslanding. 

> Tabaqat^ul althba : Vol. I. p. 212. 

3 These are the titles of his treatises in which he proved this position. Vida Tarikh- 

uhhvkama of Alqifti, pp. 244-45. 

4 This is dealt with in Kindi's treatise * On the Intellect.' 
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(a) Th^ first is the potentiality of the human souli the 
mere capacity of acquiring knowledge. The soul at this stage 
is capable of acquiring knowledge, but it has not acquired any 
knowledge. The knowledge is latent in the soul, but has not 
manifested itself; c.g., the man who has learnt to write has the 
knowledge of the art of writing latent in his soul. 

(b) The second is the acquired or developed intelligence, as 
those properties of the soul which it can at any moment make 
use of. For example, the writer possesses the degree of intel- 
ligence required for the operation of writing and can at any 
moment bring this into activity. 

(c) The third is the active intelligence, the intelligence in 
the state of outward raauifcstaiion — ^as when the writer actually 
puts this knowledge of the art of writing into practice. These 
are the three that belong to the human soul and are connected 
with the lower world. 

(d) The fourth is the ever active Agent Intellect from 
which flows all reality and which is the cause and essence 
of all spiritual entities in the world. It is this ever active aql 
which effects the passage from (a) to (b), i.c., develops the 
‘potentiality of the soul* into 'acquired intelligence.’ This aql 
as we can already say is exclusively spiritual ; and although it 
acts on the faculties of body, it is independent of the body, 
because’ it does not require the intermediary of sense in acquir- 
ing knowledge. The other three work through the senses, 
are connected with the body, and belong to the sensible lower 
world. 

Theory of Knowledge. 

This duality of the sensible and the spiritual is maintained 
by Al-Kindi in his theory of knowledge. If the soul has a 
double aspect. Knowledge also is of two kinds. Kindi wrote a 
special treatise : “On the Nature and Kinds of Knowledge.” ' 


68 


1 Alqifti's Hiatoiy : p. 241. 
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Knowledge (i) is given by tlic senses, and (ii) acciwired by the 
reason. The particulars are given to us by tlic senses and tlie 
LJiiiversal — tlie species and genera — is conceived by the reason. 
The doctrine is interesting as an anticipalion of Kant*s thesis, 
because here we get a hint that sense and reason must unite in 
knowledge, — neither alone being sufiicienl. In Islamic philo- 
sophy this doctrine was developed on the idealistic side by Abu 
Nasr Al-Farabi. 

Al-Kindi goes on to say that the concepis of reason are 
identical with reason, and the i)erccpls of sense with sense per- 
ception. How Kindi explained the latter we cannot say. Some 
hints can be had from one of his works on Optica which is 
extant in Latin. We arc told there that “ the vision lakes place 
through a bundle of rays, which sent out from the eye, expand- 
ing in the form of a cone, embrace the object.. ...The sense of 
sight grasps its object in an active and instajitaneous way.*’ ' 
We might thus presume that in identifying percept with per- 
ception Kindi must have looked to some realistic theory of direct 
perception. 

Prndical PhUoanphy. 

Kindi’s practical Philosophy is closely connected with his 
metaphysics and the metaphysical duality appears in 
Ethics also. We have seen that according to him Human 
soul is united with the body on the one aide and 
has a spiritual origin on the other. Now in so far as it is 
combined with the body — an existence in tlie lower grade 
of being — it is atl'ectcd by the heavenly spheres which arc a 
cornparjilively higher existence. Tn its spiritual origin and being 
however, it belongs to the highest existence, and is therefore 
free. DVecdom and immortality, thus, are characteristics of the 
world of intplligence only. It is interesting to compare here the 
dualist faihnf-uUArah with the dualist Descartes who advocated 


Enc 7 clopaedia of l8Um : Vo). 2, p. 1020. 
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that “ the body is subject to necessity, the soul endowed with 
free-will; being independent of the body it survives its destruc- 
tion,** ‘ ami again that “the material world knows no other 
law than the the law of necessity.” ® From the above doctrine 
Al-Kindi drew a practical lesson. It we love material possession 
we shall be deceived ; but if we turn to the l)lessings of reason — 
piety, knowledge and virtues— we shall get eternal possessions, 
attain to the highest and find eternal Idiss. 

Kindi's SchooL 

Kindi h<ad during his life-time a school and a body of dis- 
ciples. Some of these have been enumerated by AI-(pfii in his 
History fp. ‘i'Ki), the most important l)eing Abiil Ahbas Ahmad 
bin Muhammad al Sarakhsi (D. ‘int) A. 11 ., 81 ) 1 ) A.D.). The 
list of his books which amount to more than fifty, is given in 
Tahaquai-ul-alibba which shows that he was a great scholar and 
had studied Philosophy, Mathematics (Algel)ra), Natural 
Sciences, Astronomy, and Music. But hardly any of his writ- 
ings liave survived, and it is doutful whether he went any 
further than his master. Nevertheless Kindi left a permanent 
influence on Islamic .Philosophy. He indicated the starting 
point and introduced metaphysical and psychological prol)lems, 
which the jalasifa who followed him never entirely gave u|). 
Herein lies the importance of Kindi, and this justifies his claim 
to bo the intellectual ancestor of the jalfmja. His original 
researches, as wc have already seen, are no less important ; and 
seeing that he was the first jailwj, we must give him much 
credit for anticipating Modern European pliilosophers in so 
many directions. 


1 Wuher’a 1 1 istory of Phi losopliy , i». :U J 
* /Ml/, p. 311. 




GENTILE’S PHILOSOPHY OP THE SPIRIT 
AS PURE ACT— A STUDY. 

By 

K. A. Hamid. 

Gamphellpur. 

Introductory. 

What follows is firstly a brief statemonl of Gentile’s theory 
of the mind Pure Act. And, secondly, a brief cnuineration of 
some of the main diilicultics which bar the way to a complete 
acceptance of this metaphysic. This study is based on Gentile’s 
most well-known book ' The Theory of the Mind as Pure Act ’ 
as translated by Wildon Carr. The writer has profited greatly 
by a study of Joad’s article on Gentile in his ‘ Modern Philo- 
sophy ’ and Prof, de Burgh’s article entitled ‘ Gentile’s Philo- 
sophy of the Spirit ’ in the January number of ' The Journal of 
Philosophical Studies.* This latter article is mainly destructive 
in character. The present writer, has, mainly dealt with those 
difficulties which have troubled him and some of which are not, 
unfortunately, dealt with in do Burgh’s able study. For 
Gentile’s doctrine his own book has been relied upon. The 
writer greatly regrets that lack of necessary material has not 
allowed him to study Prof. J. A. Smith’s article on ' The 
Philosophy of G. Gentile ’ in Vol. XX of the ‘ Proceedings of 
the Aristoteliani Society ;’ and Bosanquet’s discussion in his 
‘ Meeting of the Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy.’ A 
word of apology must be added. Exigencies of space and time 
forbade any detailed account of the Gcntilian system. The 
result is that the statement of his doctrine here attempted is very 
often bald and. perhapsi incoherent. 
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TTegel imagined that his was the last word in Idealism. 
And it seemed for about half a century that he had not exag- 
gerated matters. His disciples in England and Germany were 
only commentators and interpreters of the master’s not-always- 
too-lucid dicta. There was no abrupt break or improvement in 
the main body of Idealist doctrine. But the last quarter of a 
century has witnessed the rise and popularity (in Italy mainly) 
of a new school of Idealism — a school which tries to carry out 
certain developments which are regarded as the logical outcome 
of the Hegelian point of view. 

Hegel’s point of view is prominently associated with two 
doctrines which ho has bequeathed to Philosophy : — (1) Thought 
is the only existent of whose reality wc are immediately assured. 
It is a living concrete reality. The whole of reality must be 
interpreted in its terms, (2) We arc immediately aware of our 
thought and experience, but immanent in it and transcending 
it — behind it — is a total ooncreh* unity of thought which gives 
all the reality to individual experience that it possesses. Now 
Neo-Idealisrn accepts the first of these two tenets but rejects the 
second. For it the only real thought is the thought of which 
we arc most immediately aware. There is nothing l)oyond it or 
transcending it. No ‘ block- uni verse ’ as James trenchantly 
criticised in his ‘Pluralistic Universe.’ There is no absolute 
apart from ‘mind, active, self-creative and self-creating.’ 
Philosophy is nothing but this activity of mind (which it also 
interprets). 

Reality is a perpetual becoming. To think of it as com- 
plete is to annihilate it. Croce says “the true conception of 
progress must fulfil at once the two opposite conditions of an 
attainment, at every instant, of the true and the good, and of 
raising a doubt at every instant, without, however losing what 
has been attained; of a perpetual solution and of a perpetually 
renascent problem demanding a new solution; it must avoid the 
two opposite one-sidedness of an end completely attained and 
of an end unattainable, of the ‘ progressus ad finitum ’ and 
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‘progress ad infinitiira.” To account for the multiplicity of 
objects in experience Croce posits two sub-grades of mental 
activity. Mind being self-begetting and self-begotten, must 
create its own objects. This is done with the help of the sub- 
grades. The first is ion (with its corresponding science 
of Aesthetic). This is the form under which mind supplies the 
material. The second is Gnncifttm] Thmldng (with its Logic) 
which arranges the material supplied by the first. (This seems 
to be an echo of Kant’s division in his Critique of tiie Pure 
Reason.) Now, Gentib^ agivcs with Croce in the general 
doctrine of Neo-Idealism but he rejects his sub-grades entirely. 
These are regarded as no solution of multiplicity but rather a 
presupposition of that. Tlu? unity of mind cannot co-exist with 
sub-grades. Hence these must go. But here wo must try to 
give Gentile’s own mctaphysic, as far as possible, in his o\vn 
words and in some detail. 


Gcnlilc*s Mvtaphifsir oj the Pure Ad, 

Gentile defines his Idealism as Absolute. ITe is a spiritual 
dcsceiident of Descartes and Berkeley, ria Kant a?id Hegel. ‘ I 
am conscious, therefore, I exist.’ When I think of the ‘ V I 
find that it is the sole existimt. It absorbs all other so-called 
cxistents. It contains everything. The sole all-embracing 
reality is thus the * I ’ 1 Hcjice, start with the cogito of 
Descartes and you land plump into the bosom of Absolute Idea- 
lism. Again the Gentilian form of Idealism is Wdual.' This, 
for two reasons : — (1) Because the history of thought has 
itself imposcil this foriii on present thought ; but also because 
(2) it is the concept of an eternal present — comprehending past 
and future — a compreliension of all history as present act deter- 
mined by past act, eternal becoming.’ So far the question of 


names. 
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Reality as Self-Goncept 

Our conscious life is immediately apprehended by us. VVe 
feel the mind as a complete unity. This unity is retained 
throughout by Gentile and all the multiplicity that there is in 
actual experience is extracted from it. Mind is experience and 
it is the only object in the universe. The universe is mind or 
spirit. How does the unity develop a multiplicity? The latter 
is not as real as the former. Mind really makes all. It is self' 
creative. There is no world of objects outside mind. No thing- 
in-itself as against the mind. Consciousness is the all. 

Gentile is confronted with two main problems : — 

(1) Who is the knower? What is the known? How 
does the knower know the knowm? Gentile answers; the 
Concrete Universal Mind. He must explain what that is. 
(2) How can this infinite mind function in the finite individual 
mind? How can the universal be effective in the particular? 

To proceed. What is Knowledge? Gentile denies that it 
is any external relationship between mind and outside object. 
Here he agrees with Croce. The object OF mind is in mind or 
experience itself. Only that can be known which is capable of 
being known. An entity absolutely independent of the mind 
never can be known. Hence what is capable of being known 
must be of the nature of mind. The knowing subject and the 
known object must be facts of the concrete Universal mind. 
Gentile quotes with approval Berkeley’s Doctrine of the ideality 
of the real. ** Reality is conceivable only in so far as it is in 
relation to the activity which conceives it, and in that relation 
it is not only a possible object of knowledge, it is a present and 
actual one.” Hence there can be no material reality. All 
reality is thus ideal, mental, spiritual. Well, but how are we 
to comprehend ‘ Spiritual reality ? ’ To know it is to assimilate 
it with ourselves who know it. 
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The object should he resolved into the subject. 

This is the law of the knowledge of the real. Thus the 
object of knowledge is in mind or experience itself. To detach 
the facts of mind from the real life of the mind is to miss Their 
inward nature by looking at them as they are when realised. 
Now, the spiritual reality which is the object of oiir knowing, is 
simply mmd as subject. To be known its objectivity should be 
resolved in the real unity of the subject who knows it. To know 
is to identify, to overcome otlu?rness as sucii. Subject must 
absorb object, it seems. (To understand a cake 1 must consume 
it, bo one with it)? But who is Ibis subject? It is the trans- 
cendental ego, in the Kantian sense?. But ‘ the empirical ego ' 
is not thereby annulcd as in Mysticism. (Gentile lights shy of 
Mysticism.) This ego has no ‘ oilier ’ to exist independently of it. 
It is a construclicc process. 

We can only coinprcheud that which we ourselves create. 
To comprehend spiritual reality wo must resolve it our own 
spiritual activily gradually establishing that self-sameness or 
unity in which all knowledge consists. 

WJiat is the type of such knowledge? Sclj-consciousness 
answers Gcmtilc. Herein mind is both knower and known, 
subject and object, as well as the activity of knowing. 
As the Persian mystic sings: 

‘ Himself the pot, himself the potter and himself the 
clay of the pot. In self-consciousness the whole of mind 
is at one time subject, at another object. It is present as 
wholly itself in each phase. Herein also is mind both unity and 
multiplicity a One in the many, with the emphasis on the former. 
Self-consciousness is experience in its most intimate form. It is 
the type of tlie mind, hence the type of reality, hence also the 
type of the universe, lieality is mind and mind in its most 
phase is Self-consciousness. Mind as subject only is the subject, 
matter of Art. Mind as object purely is the subject-matter of 
Beligion. lieality as synthesis of these two aspects of mind is 

54 
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tho subject-matter of Philosophy. In Philosophy, Art and Eeli- 
gion coalesce, unite, synthesise. Philosophy thus 'represents the 
Truth, the plenary actuality, the spirit.’ 

Mind being both knower and known, in knowing itself 
makes itself, adds to itself — creates itself. (This seems to be an 
echo of the causa sui?) Thought feeds on itself. Reality is 
thus thought about thought, i,e., Philosophy. Thus the philoso- 
pher creates reality. 

Is all individual experience real? It is in so far as it 
repeats in itself the structure of experience as a whole. The 
whole is immanent in each individual experience. But there is 
no transcendence. Experience is thus a free self-determining 
activity. It creates itself and its world ; is the author of its 
unity and of its multiplicity. (It is a veritable phocnix-egg.) 

Unity of Mind and Multiplicity of Things, 

The ego, i.e., experience, is a self-determining activity, a 
constnwtivc process. Only this pnx^ss is real, for it constructs 
both subject and object. In so far tho subject is constituted a 
subject by its own act, it creates the object. Thought apart 
from its developing process docs not exist. It is only in so far 
it develops. Mind is act or process, never substance. It has no 
existence apart from its manifestations. No ding-an-sich ; no 
Lockian substratum of all things. 

Spiritual reality never confronts us as external. We must 
appropriate it — * work to find it.* ‘ The God you can find is tho 
God whom in seeking you make to be.' (I am the Truth) 

said Mansur Hallaj, the Persian Mystic, and the Neo-Idealist re- 
echoes his words. 

Gentile agrees that the concept of mind as process is difficult 
to grasp. By means of the immediate intuition of the spiritual 
life alone it is possible to grasp it. (This seems to be what W. 
James emphasised as the spiritual Me.) 
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Again, the unity of mind is real, not apparent. It is 
unmidtipliahle and infinite unity. It is immultipliable because 
we cannot think of mind as decomposable in parts. Mind at 
each moment can only be thought of as a whole. (There is a 
fusion of the distinguishable parts or elements in one unique 
whole. There is no mental chemistry.) Tlie unity of the mind 
is infinite, ' because the reality of mind cannot be limited by other 
realities ’ and still be or keep its own reality. 'Its unity implies 
infinity.* ‘The without is always within.* ‘There is for us 
nothing which is not something we perceive ’ (Berkeley). 

‘ Whatever effort we make to think or imagine other things or 
other consciousness outside our own, tliey yet remain within the 
latter.’ (This is what Titchener describes as one of the character- 
istics of mental process— it ‘emhracos the whole world*.) 
Even ignorance of so-called external objects is a fact of our own 
cognition. (W(j cannot jump out of our own shadow. Mind chan- 
ges all it touches into mental. But here one may demur. There 
must be something to touch.) What is Nature? Is there any 
‘other’ for mind to touch? How is it related to the ‘ I * ? 
For (5 entile Nature is immanent in the ‘I*. ‘ In affirming 

reality, the subject whicli affirms it is the reality which confronts 
it in the affirmation.’ Three concepts emerge; (1) the reality 
of the subject, (*2) the reality of the object, (3) the reality of the 
mind as the unity or process of the subject and the immanence 
of the object in the subject. Thought without personality is 
inconceivable, and thought without something to think about is 
inconceivable. ‘ Hence whenever and in so far as the subject is 
conceived the object also is conceived 1* But still, .what is 
Nature? ‘It is that obscure limit to our activity or spiritual 
being beyond which our spirit is ever passing out and to which it 
is ever-returning r ‘ It is our own non-heing which belongs to 
our act itself. What we are and what wc must become, and 
which we bring into being by the act which posits it.’— Very 
eloquent, but it leaves one with a gasp— What is Nature? 
Development as Unity of Unity and Multiplicity. In development 
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there is an immanent relation between unity and multipli- 
city. The unity of life is the unity of an organism. The 
various elements are so fused that there is neither unity without 
multiplicity nor multiplicity without unity. Unity lives in 
multiplicity. Mind should never be regarded as perfect^ either at 
the beginning or at the end of the process. It is the process, the 
becoming. If becoming had any antecedent or consequent it 
would cease to become. Multiplicity makes the unity concrete ; 
the reality which is the mind is unfolded, actualised therein. 
‘Infinite unity is therefore iiiQnite uiiirication of the multiple as 
it is the infinite multiplication of the One ! Ancient Philosophy 
failed to understand History because ‘it never conceived a reality 
which is realised through a process which is not a vain distraction 
of activity but a continual creation of reality, a continual creation 
or increase of its own being.* 

Multiplicity implies Space and Time. ‘ All that we distin- 
guish or arc capable of distinguishing and therefore of positing, 
in an actual experience is spatial.* Time spatialises space. 

‘ Spatiality implies the point, which can only be thought as one, 
if thought as persisting through a multiplicity of instants.’ 
'The thought which is not spatial is that of the universal 
subject * (dc Burgli). We are not in space and time. They arc 
in us. They arc in the Ego which is not empirical hut transcen- 
dental. The unity of mind is thus neither spatial nor temporal, 
though they are essential fonns of the muUiplicity of the real. 
The unity of mind is not superiniposi?d from without but imma- 
nent in its multiplicity. Mind as thinker is Pure Act. 


To Sum Up. 

Actual Idealism is the ‘theory that mind, the spiritual 
reality, is the act which posits its object in a multiplicity of 
objects, reconciling their multiplicity or objectivity in its own 
unity as subject. It withdraws from mind every limit or space 
and time and every condition.’ All reality is one : and the true 
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concept is the Self-Gonccpl bcciause it is the subject-centre of 
all things. Tlie subject who in conceiving the whole universe 
conceives hiinseir is Ihe reality itself. Tlie goal of the doctrine 
is * Ahsolule Fonnalhm.' ‘Science must rise from reality .is 
Nature to a complete grasp of tJie concept of reality as mind.* 
* These two concepts form a circle whose end is ils beginning.* 

Crilicism . 

It was mentioned above that the stability of Gentile’s 
metaphysics of the Spirit (Pure Act) as the reality, rested on 
two contentions, to wit, (1) the existence of Ihr roncrclc nniccrsal 
mind regarded as the synthesis of the subject-object, and (2) the 
functioning of the infinite (universal-absolute) mind in tbc finite 
individual mind. Tn what follows it is suggested that Gentile 
has not been able to substantiate his main contentions. It is 
quite possible — perJiaps probable — that the present writer has 
entirely failed to grasp the trend of (lentili‘’s ibought in some 
essential respects and that the criticism in such respects is wide 
of the mark. 'Ilio criticism may however be regarded as sugges- 
tive of the dilficultics which can prevent people from swallowing 
the doctrine at one gulp. Let us begin with tbc second of the 
two points, ciz,, the relationship of the one and the many, the 
infinite and the finile mind, or the unity in the multipli- 
city (with the empliasis on the former). (1) Gentile rejects 
the position of Croce in one important rc.spect. Croce had 
postulated the existence of ‘ (jradcs or VHnuvHls* in {he \miiy ot 
experience to he(jin with. Gentile emphatically dcnicH this 
contention. The ‘grades or distincts* are not there to begin 
with. Were there such ‘distincts’ in the mind from the very 
start then we should lose the unity of mind. Now, this criti- 
cism of Croce is quite sound negatively but Gentile does not 
provide ns with any better solution of tlie mystery. His own 
attempt to evolve a multiplicity out of the original unity of the 
mind is similar to the production of the famous rabbit out of 
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the (more or less) empty hat. Whence the multiplicity after 
all? 

(2) Gentile denies the existence of Groce’s grades (respon- 
sible for the multiplicity) in the original unity of (spiritual) 
experience. Well, if they were not there to begin with, how 
did they come into being? The so-called original unity of ex- 
perience must have itself contained the bacteria of multiplicity. 
Or, are we to regard the multiplicity as a phase of Maya, as seem- 
ing but not real, in the sense in which the original unity is 
real? Are these descending orders of reality, like the concentric 
circles of Neo-Platonist being which changes into non-being 
the farther away they are from the central sun which is God — 
the sole reality ? To regard multiplicity as seeming is not to 
explain it, but to explain it away. It is a denial of all real 
multiplicity. Gentile is here confronted with a dilemma. 
Either there is a pre-existing diversity latent in the original 
unfermented unity of mind, or there is a diversity (real, brute 
diversity) with no original unity. 

(3) Even granting an original pure, unadulterated unity 
to begin with, the question remains what gave the primeval 
urge to this unity to develop into a multiplicity ? Hegel 
escapes the difficulty because his 'opposites’ had to transcend 
themselves and their contradictions by evolving to the whole. 
Aristotle escapes because his Pure Form actuates his matter 
(nothingness) into an hierarchy of reals. But there is no escape 
possible for Croce or Gentile. Gentile’s activity of the mind 
is self-creating and, we may add, self-consuming. There is 
no ‘to’ and ‘from’ for him. It is pure cyclic movement — a 
vicious circle. 

(4) Science accepts the multiplicity without denying the 
Unity. The Unity is the unity of the system. IBoth are real. 
On this basis does all scientific knowledge rest. But for Gentile 
this external world — regarded as ‘other* to or as posited against 
the all-embracing mind — ^is sheer non-entity. Now Science is 
justified in its results and prophecies and a metaphysic which 
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ignores, or at least fails to explain rationally, this vast bulk of 
scientific knowledge stands condemned. The taunt urged by the 
1 9th century scientists against Hegelian Idealism can be directed 
with greater force against neo-idealism. 

(5) As a matter of fact, Hegel succeeds much better in 
explaining the relationship of tlie one and the many, the Unity 
and the multiplicity. His synthesis was not the synthesis of 
Distincts (as that of Groce) or the synthesis of subject-object 
(Gentile's) but a synthesis of opposites. In this last case, 
the clash of thesis and synthesis does lead to a higher unity — a 
real synthesis in which both are immanent and which yet 
transcends them. This continual evolution of a multiplicity 
into a higher unity ultimately leads to an absolute imity, 
the whole. The process is dynamic and contains within 
itself the seeds of its own evolution. As against it the 
distincts of Neo-Idealism are static and have no inhcreni 
urge in them. This criticism applies more directly to Croce 
than to Gentile, but strictly speaking, he is not more successful. 
Consider his synthesis. 

(G) He has a thesis, viz, the pure-subject, an antithesis, 
the pure-object. The synthesis is subject-object. Tbit what is 
the pure subject ? If it is the 'empirical ego’ it is a part of the 
object-world on Gentile’s own showing. If it is the Universal or 
transcendental ego, then it is already the synthesis. The synthesis 
ciirns out to be illusory after ail, because it is found to be identical 
with one of its terms. Gentile thus fails to explain the relation 
of the empirical to the transcendental ego. 

(7) Gentile advocates an out-and-out immanence. But this 
tenet brings him perilously near Solipsism. Non-idealists would 
say that he is worse off than even Berkeley who had recourse 
to an objective God. Here again Neo-Idealists are no improve- 
ment oni Hegel. His experience as a whole has, of course, 
nothing to transcend it. But he does not regard individual 
experiences as so happily placed. They are finite and partial. 
They are real in so far as they participate in the whole. The 
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rest is 'leather and prenello.’ The existence of the whole thus 
gives to finite experience all the reality that is in it. But for 
Gentile with his denial of transcendence theie is no such escape. 

(8) Let us now consider his theory of knowledge. For him 
knowledge is creative of its own object. But is such knowledge 
worth the name ? Knowledge cannot be regarded as a spider’s 
web. Kant’s criterion of true philosophical knowledge was the 
synthetical judgtuent a-priorL Gentile’s seems to be analytical 
judgment a-imori. Analytical knowledge is no knowledge. It 
feeds on itself and cannot be fniitfiil. In fact, Gentile's posi- 
tion, if carried to its logical conclusion, may even be said to 
imply the iinpossibility of ever attaining to Tnith. Mature is a 
mighty system. As such it can only be apprehended by the 
Absolute Mind. But this latter is nothing apart from its mani- 
festations in the absolute mind. Hence Truth in its wholeness 
can never be known. It remains a chimera merely. 

The nco-rialonist also conceived knowledge as constitutive 
of the being of its object. But there is one all-important dilfer- 
ence between his position and Geiitilo’s. What Gentile attri- 
butes to the individual mind, the nco-rialoiiist attributes, with 
greater success and show of reason, to God’s intuitive under- 
standing. That is regarded as alone constitutive of the being 
of the object. God creates what he appivliends and ap[)rehends 
what he creates, in a single act. The same is true of Berkeley’s 
God. lie is the ground of reality for the finite percipient. 

(9) Gentile cites self-consciousness as the mode of experience 
in which there is a unity in multiplicity aparl from all reference 
to any external object. Self-consciousness is regarded as consti- 
tutive of its object. But Psychology docs not bear out this 
contention. Helf-consciousness always implies an object which 
gave rise to the original consciousness which later on itself 
served as an object for the e.<j,, in introspection. The mind 
is only quiescent when not in the presence of the object. There 
is a passivity to begin with. The mental sleep of the new-born 
infant must be shaken by sensa. It may be true to say that 
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sensa liavo the stamp of the mental on them but that is not all 
that they are. 

(10) Gentile's metaphysics with its omphnsis on imma- 
nence and complete dcniiil of all transcendence lends Jiirri not 
only to Solipsism but also to Mysticism. Tn some passages 
where he is most eloquent he re^uls lik(; a Persian mystic, 
lieference to this has ah-eady been made in the first half of this 
paper. 


To Sinn Up, 

Tn their zeal the disciples often far outstrip tlieir master. 
This is an old failing. Schopenhener accnsc'd Kant of ‘timidity.’ 
Ch-oce Avent ‘beyond* ITegel. Gentile goes ‘beyond* Croce. Tie 
carries Croce’s position to its extreme logical limit and thus 
unconsciously provides its irduciw (ui ahftiirdiim. Gentile’s 
peculiarity lies in his identification of the Spirit with the present 
act of human tliinking. But he fails in stopping hero. 
The Universal may be* immanent in each particular mind 
but it must transcend it, too. As it is, Gentile’s absolute mind 
or spirit is not much else than the individual human mind (with 
all its infirmities) raised to the iiifiuilc degree. And his progress 
turns out to be ‘circular* motion. His is a strange fix : lie 
cannot allow the ideal to be realised, for then it would be dead. 
Hence it must always be in the process of ‘becoming,’ but a 
becoming whicb is never ‘become’ turns out to be a chase of the 
will-o the- wisp. 

The ship of Gentile’s mctaphysic founders on the same old 
rocks which have seen the destruction of many previous philoso- 
phies, viz., the problems of the finite and infinite mind and 
of the one and the many. 

(II) Above all, it may be disputed that consciousness is thi* 
sole reality. Jt is quite well to say that the reality we are most 
intimately conscious of is spiritual leality or mind or conscious- 
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noBB. But to infer from this that consciousness is, therefore, 
the sole reality is a very illegitimate form of education, viz., a 
simple conversion of A. Like the King-Midas-touch conscious- 
ness clianges all it touches into mental, but the object touched 
does not thereby lose its other characteristics. What these 
characteristics are is another and a very controversial question. 



MYSTICISM IN ISLAM 
By 


Taj Mohammad, M.A., 

Multan, 

Islamic Mysticism or Sufism as it is universally called is a 
subject with peculiarities of its own. The more one studies the 
subject the further one finds himself from any complete under- 
standing of the real meaning of the writings of the Sufis. 

(1) The trouble is that the Sufis arc not very systematic in 
their writings. They use one and the same word in difterent 
senses and go ahead as the mode inspires them imhainpored by 
any such restrictions as those of a formal consistemey. Their 
puri)Ose is more to express the emotion of the niomiMit than to 
propound a system of Ihought. Foelry is the medium which 
most of the best Muslim mystics have adopted for the expression 
of their ideas and poetry being based more on emotion than 
reason can hardly claim to give ns a consistent system which 
may be understood, judged, and criticised from a logical and a 
philosophical point of view. (2) Again in poetry an idea or 
theory is put forward in the form of generalizations by pictur- 
esque metaphors and sirnilics but the concrete details arc iM'ver 
worked out. Persian poets are thought to lu* the best representa- 
tives of Islamic Mysticism and about the Persian mind Sir 
Mohd. Iqbal rightly says, that it is “ satisfied with a bare 
universality.” (3) Besides this Suli habit of generlization the 
student of Mysticism has to stumble against a still greater difii- 
culty. In order to understand the nature of Sufism one must 
combine theory with practice. As (Ihazaly says “ to define 
drunkenness, to know that it is caused by vapours that rise 
from the stomach and cloud the scat of intelligence is a different 
thing from being drunk. So I found that Sufism consists in 
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experiences rather than definitions.** Clearly then Sufism is 
not a dogma or a creed, but an immediate experience lived 
through and felt which langiuige, even at its best can but im- 
perfectly express. “ The w.ays to Cod are as many as the souls 
of men.’* Thus Sufism is subjective and individualistic and 
any Sufi who tries to tell us what it is, only tries to tell us 
what he immediately feels or knows and there is no universal 
formula that sums up every shade of an intricate mystical ex- 
perience. Thus even the writings of real and a true Sufi 
cannot claim to give us anything but the shadow of the emotions 
they themselves have felt and being individualistic one shadow 
need not be like the other. (4) Again, T may say, that the 
history of Sufism presents (o the student a continuous growth 
and development from simple beginnings of asceticism and 
austerity to some of the most exalted of religious and spiritual 
feelings felt by the Sufis of later times. Sufism, being a 
growth and a development can hardly be understood apart from 
the social, political and religious movements of the times, and 
the extraneous infiucnces that came to be exercised on the 
Muslim civilization and thought witfi the extention of their 
conquest and empire, (fi) Another very great difficulty is the 
variety of the problems connected with Sufism, without a dis- 
cussion of which we can hardly have a clear idea of what 
Islamic Mysticism is. As for example, I may mention the 
problem of the origin of Sufism or the question wJiether there 
is any mysticism in Islam at all, and if there is, whether the 
Sufis are the ideal sort of men that Islam wants to priiduce. 
In addition to this Sufism in itself presents to us a wide field 
for investigation in its various aspects. The idea of God, of 
matter, of the relation of divine persojiality to human personality, 
of divine love to human love are all problems each of which 
wants a paper to itself. My purpose at present is but to give 
you an idea of mysticism in Islam as a whole. I hope to write 
papers on every one of these dilFerent problems individually in 
future. 
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Muslim before Sufism. Tlie most important and consequen- 
tial factor in the mental life of the Muslima of the first century 
of the Islamic era, as it has been to this day, was the preponde- 
rating influence of the personality and the example of the Prophet. 
Major A. Gr. Leonard in his book “ Islam, Its Moral and Spirlual 
Value,** is justified in calling the prophet the soul of Islam. I 
strongly support the view that the life of the prophet was exactly 
what the life of the ideal man according to the Qoran ought to 
be. The spiritual and the materia] aspects were erpially balanced 
in his life. He was given to very long speciilations on the mount 
Hira before he received the first revelations. This shows that he 
was ever trying to reach the state of communion with the Almighty 
in meditation. The power and majesty of (lod was always before 
his eyes and his thoughts, but besides this he was also a practical 
man of affairs, a faithful servant, a kind husband, a dutiful father 
and so on. He always put his beliefs to the test of stern and rigid 
practice. His mission was as miudi spiritual as it was material. 
He gave due importance to both the aspects of human nature and 
did not want to sacrifice the one for the sake of the other. So did 
his immediate followers try to come up to the sta/idard sot before 
them by his life. For them the word of the Qoran and the 
example of the Prophet were the only things !o be followed. 
To them life in this world was not an end in itself, but the end 
to them was obedience to the word of the Qoran. This was for 
them the good. Performance of duty was the ideal, and the 
duty was what the Qoran ordained. But the Qoran allowed 
them to enjoy the pleasures of this world within certain limits 
and so they did. When duty rcqinred that all the goods of 
this life and even life itself was to be sacrificed they seldom 
hesitated to do so. They were active men of the world hent 
upon the propagation of truth and the perTormance of duty. 
They were happy to gain the worldly pleasures hut were not 
sorry to part with them if duty so re(|uire(l. Such were the men 
of Arabia wlio came out of their desert and conquered the mighty 
empires of Persia and Constantinople. 
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Hut having conquered great empires and being more and 
more removed from the example and influence of the Prophet, 

1 he Arabs were divided into the two natural divisions of tempera- 
ment, those of Stoicism and Bpicurianisrn. Some looked to the 
material aspect of the Prophet’s teaching and became luxurious. 
Besides, there was political unrest of some sort or the other 
always present. Wealth and leisure had given rise to various 
philosophic schools which held controversies on philosophic and 
religious questions. The devout and simple faith of the early 
Muslims was now being questioned and substituted by a rational 
one. This political and mental unrest drove souls of a devout 
character to seclusion and laid the foundations of mysticism in 
Islam. 

Origin of Sufism. There was no mysticism in Islam for 
the first one and half a century. The word Sufi or Tasawwaf does 
not occur anywhere in the Qoran or the Tradition. Nor is it any- 
where to be found in prc-Eslamic Arabic literature. Abu-Nasr 
has quoted one verse in his book Kiiah-lIl-Tjnm% in which the 
word Sufl is used and he thinks that tlie verse was written in 
prc-Islamic time, but its language clearly shows that it is not so. 
The word Suli and Tasawwaf begins to be used in the .second cen- 
tury Higra. 'Fhere is good deal of controversy al)outthe etymology 
of this word but I have no time at present to go into the dis- 
cussion. Let it suffice to say that Sufism is an after-growth in 
Islam and it was not present in the beginning. Scholars in thi^ 
past and the present have held different opinions about the cause 
of the origin of Sufism. Some derive it from the Indian 
Vedanta and Buddhism, others from Christianity and .still others 
from Neo-Platonism and so on. But the view held by Sir Mohd. 
Iqbal, in his “ Development of Metaphysics in Persia ” seems to 
be most satisfactory. From his point of view political unrest of 
our times, religious discussions among the representatives of various 
schools encouraged by Mamurn, the unemotional piety of various 
schools of Islam, gradual softening of religious fervour due to the 
rationalistic tendency of the early Abbaside period, the rapid 
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growth of wealth which led to moral laxity and indifference, reli- 
gious life in the upper circles of Islam, the sceptical tendency of 
Islamic rationalism, the presence of the example of the calm life 
of Christian iiermils — all these coinbint'd to drive away spirits of 
a devotional cliaracter from such a scene of continual unrest to the 
blissful place of an ever deepening contemplative life. External 
infliioncc may have helped the rise and growth of Sulisrn but it 
is rather in the political, social and religious conditions of Islamic 
life at the end of the 8th and beginning of the 9th century A.D. 
tliat the cause of Sufism lies. Some thinkers began to regard 
this worldly life as worthless and the calm of the speculative life 
enchanted their souls. Consequently they began to lead a more 
and more si rnplo life, lesssoned their needs and spent all their 
time in prayer and devotion. Some of them denounced tlie world 
and niortifiod the flesh, this sort of life was tiiat of (iiiielism and 
asceticism. Thus the utterances of the early Sufis — men 
like Abu-Hashim, Ibrahim ibn-i-.\dham, Attar and others, reflect 
little more tlian a devout (luietism, and an earnest desire for 
something deeper and more satisfactory to the soul than the mere 
formalism practised in fabirn. But these simple foundations 
were in future to develop into full-fledged pantheism of men like 
Ruini, Mansur, Halix, Jami and Ibn-i-Arabi, and in the identi- 
fication of man with God. How is this ultimate goal of Union 
with the beloved, when we may say with Jainmi that “now there 
abides neither the eonsciousne is of self nor tliii consciousness of 
the absence of disconsciousness — nay there abides nothing save 
One God alone,” to be attained. 

Negalioc Aspect nf Siifisni. For this we have to consider 
what Ave have to give up and destroy befon* we aiv able to find 
ourselves face to face with God. fbis is the negative side or the 
I tbics of Sufism, the term Elides being used in a limited and 
popular sense. ** Appreliension of Divine Realities or Lidon 
with the Beloved is to be attained after a very severe self-culture, 
self-sacrifice and ultimately by Fana, the passing away of indivi- 
duality. Almost every step on the negative side has a corres- 
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ponding stage on the positive one. Fana has its counterpart in 
Maqa. In losing sumetiiing wc also become something. The 
first thing necessary for the seeker to start on the spiritual path 
is repentance which is described as the awakening of the soul 
from the slumber of hcedlossness. The sinner becomes conscious 
of his evil ways and resolves that he will not return to them 
again. Not to talk of progressing in the spiritual path, even to 
start upon it, even to repent for the wrong done is the result of 
Divine Grace. “ Man is but a pen in the hand of the Scribe.’* 
From the Sufistic point of view every body cannot fulfil this 
resolution of never falling back into sin. Only he, whom God 
wants, can do so. “ Repentance comes from God to man, not 
from man to God.” 

The question whether sin ought to be remembered or for- 
gotten after repent Jincc is a very fundamental ])oint in Riifi- 
e.thics, and conies very near to the modern formula, “ to get rid 
of a bad liabit from a good one.” Sin is ultimately to be 
forgotten and erased (out). Its very recollection is a veil 
between God and man. 

Progress in the spiritual journey is represented as consisting 
of stages, one of which is poverty which is not understood 
in a purely material sense. To me it seems that poverty under- 
stood in the widest sense really covers all tliat is to be put on the 
negative side. To be poor would not mean not to possess any- 
thing material but to give up everything that a man has and that 
he is. Poverty is not lack of wealth, but lack of all desire for 
wealth, in fact lack of all desire. • “ To give up all desire and to 
want nothing but the I jord is to be really poor.” The poor man 
has an empty hand and an empty heart. Rabia says, “01 Lord, 
if I worship Thee for fear of hell, torture and burn me in hell, if 
I worship Thee for the sake of Heaven, withhold that from me, 
hut if I worship Thee for Thy own sake, withhold not from me 
Thy Rternal Reauty.” Thus all fear and all hope are but veils for 
the soul and ought to be removed before the seeker can attain 
Union with the Beloved. The seeker thus aims at giving up all 
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desires, all longiDgs, in short, all reasons and will, to think these 
as so many hindrances in the way of spiritual progress, and to 
live in a state of emotional conieinplalion of and Union with 
God. To rely on our reason as a means of knowledge is to rely 
on our own ability to know. But acconliiig to Suiism man 
himself can know nothing, and ivlianrc on reason is self-conceit. 
“ The Sun is seen,” they say, “by the Sun’s own light.” 
Whether such freedom from the past individuality is possible 
from the modern psychological point of view is a problem which 
deserves detailed study and may be left out for the present. 

In short, the method of Suiism is nol that of reason or in- 
tellect which arc regarded as the greati^st veils that cover the 
inner eye but that <if intuition, and this intuition is the light 
that God sends to the human soul. In modern terms it may be 
said to be a certain capacity of the human mind which remains 
latent till God wills it to h) active. Almost every 8ufi condemns 
the accumulation of worldly wisdom and learning. Bumi says, 
“ I am a lover, well- versed in lover’s iriad ness ; T am weary of 
learning and sense.” Thus the way of God is the w'ay of love 
and not of reason. 

Uana or the lu'gative side of Suiism may be described in 
three progressive grades : — (1) Amoral Irajisforniation of the soul 
through the extinction of all passions and desires. (2) A mental 
abstraction or passing away of the mind from all objects of 
perception, thought ajul action through its concentration on the 
thought of God. 01) 'riie cessation of all cr)nscious]iess. Here 
the consciousness of having attained JAina also disappears. 
This is what the Sufi means by Fafia-al-h’aiia, the passing 
away of the passing away. The mystic is now rapt in the con- 
templation of the Almighty. This comes very near to what the 
Absolute Idealists of Europe call Absolute ronsciousnoss. 

Positioe Aspect of Sufism. Let us now'supposc the seeker 
to have reached this final stage and let us ask what lie has 
become. At such a stage the Sufi is no less than a mirror in 
which God Himself is reflected. He has no will of his own. 

66 
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Whatever he does is from God. llis will is God’s will. He is 
so much absorbed in the iieloved that he even does not 
know tile fact that he loves. To a lover nothing exists but God 
and he himself docs not exist as a separate conscious being 
but as a part of the Beloved, as a part of God Himself. A 
poet says : — 

The world is God’s pure mirror oloor. 

To eyos when free from clouds williin 
Wilh loves* own eyes the mirror view, 

And there see God to self akin, 

This is a theory of perfection. Those to whom this des- 
cription applies are above the sbadow-sbows of religion and 
morality. For them right and wrong arc alike. They live in 
a world which is beyond good and evil. They are not to be 
restrained and coerced. They cannot do evil, for they do not 
do anything tliemselves. Here T is a figure of speech and there 
is no human will, action, feeling or thought. Here man has 
niiialgamated himself with Absolute Being and has learnt what 
TTegel calls Absolute Philosophy. “He is the point where (lod 
and man meet and result in the creation of the god-rnan.” To 
him all religions are alike. Sufism joins hands with free thought. 
A true Sufi is never a sectarian. 

i^’ow we have reached a stage at which we can discuss some 
questions of philosophic nature, such as the Sufi conception of 
(lod, matter, human soul, of the cause of creation and so on. I 
shall discuss all these under one heading : *‘God and the Universe.*’ 
God and the Uniccrae, For- this purpose let us take a 
typi(‘,al quotation from Jammi which has been taken hymost of 
the European scholars in discussing this point. He says : — 

“Thou art Absolute Being all else is naught hut a phantom, 
for in Thy Universe all things are one. Thy world-captivating 
beauty to display its Perfection appears in thousands of mirrors, 
but it is one. Although Thy beauty accompanies all the bcauti’ 
ful, in truth the unique heart-enslaver is one." 
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I do uot want to add quotations. Sufis arc Pantheists and 
Monists. Nothing exists except Ood. Not only true Being 
but beauty and good also belong exclusively to Ood, thougli they 
are manifested in a thousand mirrors in the Universe. Ood is 
pure Being and what is other than God only exists in so far as 
His Being is infused into it. He is also pure good and Abso- 
lute Beauty. Such is tbe Zionism of Sufism. “Not only there 
is no god but God, but there is nothing but God.” i:he world 
of Pheoomciion or the world of sense is a mere mirage, a 
reflection of Being, in otlier words, tlic Not-P>eing, unreality, 
reflecting the attributes of Being as the reflection reflects its 
original, but not participating in its nature. Shams-i-Tabraiz 
says : — 

“Poor copies of ireaven’s original, these earthly pictures 
mouldering to decay; what care, although your beauties decay 
and fall, when that which gives Ibein life endures for ay(?.” 

Cause of the creation of tbe world is Found in the words of 
the Qoran. God says to David, “I was a bidden treasure. I 
wished to l)o known, so I created creation that [ might l)e 
known.” Thus God (‘-reated the Universe in order to rov(‘al 
Himself. But a thing is revealed by its opposite as ligliL is 
revealed by darkness and soon. Being could only reveal itself 
tlirough Not-Being, ibis phenomenal world. 

Prom another point of view there are grades of Being, and 
these may he conceived as emanations of Ifitcriial Being. These 
emanations become weaker, more unreal, more material and 
less luminous as they recede from the pure light of Absolute 
Being. This latter point of view introduces tlie conception of 
grades or degrees of reality, and seems to be inconsistent with 
the Pantheistic spirit. It was given up later on. To quote 
Jammi again, he says : — 

“The Universe is the outward visible expression of the real 
and the real is the inner unseen reality of tbe. Universe. IMie 
Universe before it was evolved to outward view was identical 
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with tJie real and the real after this evolution is identical with 
the Universe.” Pantheism cannot be stated more clearly than 
this. 

Blit if nothing exists Imt God, then the whole universe 
including man is essentially one with God. But a God who is 
all ill all can have no reason for thus revealing Himself. Why 
should the One pass into the Many? The Sufi-answer to this 
objection that it is in the very nature of beauty or Being to 
desire to reveal itself seems to me to be no more than evading 
th(^ difficulty and even evading it at the cost of many other 
difficulties, to which it leads. 

Again Sufism says that Not-Bcing was created in order to 
reveal Being. But Being cannot be manifested by Not-Being 
alone. Por this purpose Being and >«ot- Being both are required. 
Just as darUenss alone cannot manifest light, though it is 
essential for such a manifestation. If God manifests Himself 
in the Universe, Being and Not-Being should both be present 
in the world. One is to be revealed by the help of the other 
and each by itself can neither be revealed nor reveal the other. 

Again, just as God is absolute Being, He is also absolute 
Good and if the Universe is Not-Being and unreality created for 
the purpose of manifesting Joeing, it should also be all evil in 
order that God's absolute Goodness may be revealed. 'I'o the 
question whether tlierc is any evil in the world or not and if 
there is wliat its real nature is, two answers arc given. The 
first is that there is no evil in the universe at all. What 
appears to be evil, is merely an illusion. Just as we take the 
Phantoms of the world of sense for realities so we take evil to 
be existing. In fact, there is no evil at all. 

The second answer is that the mystery of evil is identical 
with the mystery of creation and inseparable therefrom. The 
Eternal Beauty manifests itself through a negation, and evil is 
a necessary consequence of this manifestation for God is also 
Supreme Good, and evil is but a means for the manifestation of 
the (rood, but as the Sufis regard the universe as well as all Not- 
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Being they do not regard tlie world as all evil. This again is an 
inconsistency. 

Further on we may ask what is it that the Sufi means by 
annihiliation in Clod, if there exists nothing but (lod ? They 
want us by ethical self culture to return to the Beloved. 'I'liis 
can only have a meaning, if there might be anything other than 
fiod. Here it is that Suli Kthies comes into coniiiet with Sufi 
Metaphysics. 

The trouble is that while criticising the Sufi Metaphysics 
we judge it by a method which the Sufi denounces as worthless. 
We use reason and want to be consistiuit. To him reason is 
worthless and itself leads to contradictions. The Philosopher 
and the Siifj are at two different planes of consciousness and I 
do not think that there is as much common element present 
between the two as may enable one to commiinicato thought to 
the other or to understand wliat the other says. We can only 
be able to do justice to the Snfi if we judge, and criticize him 
by the same means which he employs. It is only due to this 
difference of outlook that a Buli is never tired of saying that the 
uninitiated and the ordinary man is never able to understand 
what he says. To understand them one has to he like them and 
having become like tliem, I think, one ceases to be a philosopher. 

Islam and Sufism. From the purely Islamic point of view 
the material and spiritual aspects of human nature arc equally 
important. In the life of the l^ophet we find them equally 
balanced. The duties of a true Muslim lie in the world and 
not out of it. To him oven worldly duties are holy. The ideal 
man of Islam is one who cares for the good, improves his life 
and the lives of others, a man who practises the good and not 
one who remains sunk in the mysterious ocean of ecstasy. 

To the Suli the material side is worthless and something to 
be got rid of. Sufism certainly finds jiislification in some 
portions of the Qoran. For instance (rod says, “We are nigber 
to Him (man) than Jiis jugular vein,” again, “God is the light 
of Heavens and earth,” and so on. But in laying undue 
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stress upon tliese the Sufis neglect the spirit of the rest of the 
Qoran. 

In fact, as Pantheists, most of the Sufis are free-thinkers. 
From the higher Sufiatic point of view all religions are alike. 
It does not matter what creed a man professes and what rites 
he performs. The sect of>Iovcrs is distinct from all others. The 
lovers have a religion of their own. The Sufi calls himself a 
lover and so breaks the bonds of religion and creed. 

**The true mosque in a pure and holy heart is built, there 
let all men worship God for there He dwells, not in a mosque 
of stone.*’ 
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I he purpose of the present paper is to sliow that some of 
the characteristic features of modern new realism, and particular- 
ly of American new re ili'iiu, arc derived from the speculations 
of William James. Two of the prominent American realists, 
R. B. Perry and E. B. Holt were pupils of William James, and 
it was not at all unnatural that their views should be largely 
shaped by the teachings of their master. The English realists, 
on the other hand, it must be admitted, were not directly in- 
nucnced by the speculations of William James, yet the views of 
at least one of their prominent exponents, T mean B(?rtrand 
Russell, reveal the influence of James’s teachings in some im- 
portant particulars. 

There arc two distinctive features of modern new realism, 
firstly, so far as their metaphysical position is concerned they are 
against all forms of substance philosophy, be it dualism, ideal- 
ism or materialism; and secondly, so far as their epistemological 
theory is concerned, they reject the representative theory of 
cognition, and emphasise the direct and immediate character of 
all forms of cognitive experience. As we proceed it will be found 
that the new realists arc largely indebted to William James for 
their metaphysical as well as epistemological theories. Tlie 
germs of new realism were already scattered in the theories of 
William James and it was left to the Jiew realists to bring them 
to fruition. There is nothing accidental or novel about the neo- 
realistic movement, and any credit for originality or novelty 
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contained in the nco-realistic doctrines should more properly 
belong to William James and not to the American new realists. 
By this assertion, liovvevcr, 1 do not want to minimise or de- 
tract anything from the value of the new realist’s contribution 
to philosophic thought. What 1 wish to stress is the fact that 
after all their theory is not so original as it may appear to one 
who studies it out of all relations to the speculations of William 
James. 

Considering the metaphysical position of the new realists 
it is observed that they discard substance philosophy in all its 
variety of forms. Dualism as formulated by Descartes recog- 
nises mind and matter as two distinct and opposed substances 
having respectively the disparate attributes of thought and ex- 
tension and the different forms of idealism and materialism also 
regard in various \vays, mind and matter respectively in their 
theories as ultimate substances whereof everything else in the 
world is composed. 'Pho new realists deny the substantial 
character of botli mind and matter and affirm that they are 
capable of being deduced from some more fundamental and 
primitive entities which are neither mental nor material, but 
neutral. The tlieory of neutral entities as formulated by the 
American realists particularly, and later on accepted by Bertrand 
Bussell in its substance, owes its origin to the theory of Pure 
Kxf)cricnce of William James. For the first time in philoso- 
phic thought the campaign against substance philosophy was 
started by William James, fii his famous essay called ‘Does 
Consciousness Kxist James. led his crusade against the 

idealists particularly who held consciousness to be a substance, 
fn this essay James explains how the conception of the soul in 
course of time gave place to that of the ‘transcendental ego,’ 
and how the latter gradually in the hands of such writers as 
Scliuppe, Miinsterberg, etc., “attenuated itself to a thoroughly 
ghostly condition,’’ and was nothing but the name for the fact 
that the content of experience is known. It had lost its person- 
al form and activity and had evaporated to a state of pure 
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diaphaneity and was on the point of disappearing altogether. 
Now it is nothing but the name of a nonentity, and has no 
right to a place among first principles. Those who still cling 
to it arc clinging to a mere echo, the faint rumour left behind 
by the disappearing soul upon the air of philosophy (c/. Essays 
in Radical Empiricism, p. 2). 

James further explains that his views have not undergone a 
catastrophic change. “For twenty years past,** he tells us, “I 
have mistrusted ‘consciousness* as an entity; for seven or eight 
years past I liavc suggested its non-existence to iny students, and 
tried to give them its pragmatic equivalent in realities of ex- 
perience. Ft seems to me that the hour is ripe for it to be 
openly and universally discarded** (ibid, p. 3). In thus deny- 
ing the entitativc character of consciousness James however does 
not deny the existence of thought. “Undeniably,** he says, 

“thoughts do exist, I mean only to deny that the word 

stands for an entity, but lo insist most emphatically that it docs 
stand for a fund ion.” There is no “aboriginal stulT** or 
“quality of being,*’ contrasted with that of which material 
objects are made, out of which our thoughts of them are riade; 
but there is a function in (experience which thoughts perform, 
and for the ])erforraance of which this quality of being is invok- 
ed. That function is knowing (ibid, pp. 3-4). 

What James wants to emphasise here is the fact that 
neither mind nor matter is endowi'd with any peculiar quality 
of being or any peculiar substantial cliaractcr, and it is not 
possible to ina'.ntain that the stuff of which the world is made is 
of two sorts, one mind and thi' other matter. The raw material 
out of which the world is built up is somolhing more primordial 
than either mind or matter, and the latter is to be derived from 
its different arrangements and interrelations. This is explicitly 
stated in the following quotation : 

“My thesis is that if we start with the supposition that 
there is only one primal stuff or material in the world, a stuff of 
which everything is composed, and if we call that stuff ‘pure 
67 
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experience’ then knowing can be easily explained as a particular 
sort of re lalion towards one anollier into which portions of pure 
experience may enter. The relation itself is a part of pure ex- 
perience; one of its ‘terms* becomes the subject or bearer of the 
knowledge, the knower, the other becomes the object known ” 
(ibid, p. 4). 

James, further, denies even the duality of subject-object 
distinction as essential character of all consciousness. He seeks 
to illustrate his meaning by the analogy of a paint as it appears 
in a paint shop and as it appears in a picture. In the one case 
along with other paints it serves in its entirety as so much saleable 
matter, while in the other case, spread on a canvas, with other 
paints around it, it represents, on the contrary, a feature in a 
picture and [)erform8 a spiritual function. Just so does a given 
undivided portion of experience, taken in one context of associates 
play the part of a knower, of a state of mind,' of * consciousness ; * 
while in a dilTercnt context the sa?ny undivided bit of experience 
plays the part of a thing known, of an objective content. In a 
word in one group it figures as a thought, in another group as a 
thing. And since it can figure in both groups simultaneously 
we have every right to speak of it as subjective and objective 
both at once. {Of. Rssays in Radical Empiricism, pp. 9-10.) 

It would appear therefore that according to William James 
dualism in all its forms, be it of mind and matter, or that of 
subject and object, is untenable. The primal stuff of the uni- 
verse is neither mind nor matter, it is pure experience which is 
something more fundamental th^n any of the latter. The theory 
of pure experience will be intelligible to us if we consider it in 
connection with the doctrine of radical empiricism as formulated 
by William James. Ordinarily empiricism is distinguished from 
rationalism by the fact that whereas the latter emphasises “the 
universals and makes wholes prior to parts, in the order of logic as 
well as in the order of beings, the former lays stress upon the part, 
the clement, the individual, and treats the whole as a collection 
and the universal as an abstraction ** {ibid, B. R. E., p. 42). 
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Further in ordinary empiricism the term ‘experience* is identified 
with the maniruld of sense-perception and the relations are re- 
garded as subjective beliefs, as figments of mind and not as parts 
of experience itself. James differs from this empiricism of the 
older school in bis cniplmsis u|)on non- perceptual experiences and 
the reality of rclcitions. For him the term ‘experience* does 
not connote sense-experience merely, but implies non-sensiblo 
relations iis well, h^xperience thus conceived a.s containing 
within itself not only the sensible qualities, but the relations as 
well, both conjunclive and di.sjunctive, is the ultimate stuff of 
the universe. In its purity, experience is not characterised by 
any distinctions, and is incapable of being broken up into clearly 
defined groups or parts. Pure experience is the immediate flux 
of life which furnishes the materials to our later relicction 
with the conccj)tual categories. The very immediacy of pure ex- 
perience defies precise! description. “Only new-born l)al)(‘s, or 
men in semi coma from sleep, drugs, illness, or blows, may be 
assumed to have an exporieiico pure in tlic literal sense of a 
HhaC which is not yet any definite ‘/u/mt*, though ready to be 
all sorts of tchals; full boih of oneness and manyncss, but in 
respects tliat don’t appear; changing throughout, yet so con- 
fusedly that its phases intcriieiictratc and no points, cither of 
distinction or of identity, can be caught. ’* This is how the 
nature of pure experience is described by James. As such pure 
experience contains neither mind nor matter. It is only our later 
reflection which elicits the distinction from pure experience. So 
in fact it is the pure experience which is fundamental, and not 
mind and matter. 

Prom the exposition just given of the Ihcory of William 
James it will be apparent that Janies does not explicitly say that 
bis realm of pure experience is a neutral realm, yet it seems 
clear enoiigli that his theory of pure experience suggested the 
neutralism of the American and some of the English realists. 
His denial of the substantial character of mind and matter and 
his insistence upon tlie externality of relations prepared the nccos- 
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sary grounds for the construction of new realism. The word 
'‘experience/’ of course was dropped by such American realists 
as R. B. Perry and E. B. Holt in favour of the term “neutral 
stuff/’ and this was done because, as Bertrand Russell thinks, 
the use of the pharse ‘pure experience’... points to a lingering 
influence of idealism, and “experience,” like “consciousness” 
must be a product and not part of the primary stuff of the 
world. {Analysis of Mind, p. 24.) In his book entitled “Tlie 
Concept of Consciousness,” E. B. Holt advocates a theory whicli 
may be described as neutralism according to which certain 
neutral entities are conceived of as being the ultimate stull out 
of which both mind and matter are const nicled. The neutral 
entities are essentially conceptual in character, and us such arc 
universals. It is not possible to ascribe any specific (jualities to 
the neutral entities except the quality of being and tliey subsist 
in the realm of their own. The neutral entities arc homogeneous 
as regards their stuff but they have distinct being from oacli 
other and in this sense there is a plurality of such entities. 
(Concept of Consciousness, p. 51.) As ultimates tliey are in- 
definable, whereas the less simple and fundamental entities are 
defined in terms thereof. Mind and matter being of a less 
fundamental and of a more complex character are defined 
as aggregates or complexes of more fundamental neutral 
concepts. It is pointed out that an analysis of the nature of 
mind and matter reveals the fact that they are not simple 
substances at all, but <are complexes built up out of more funda- 
mental entities. By an analysis of the various contents of mind 
Holt seeks to prove that mind or idea cannot constitute the ulti- 
mate stuff of reality, because the fiindamentum ultimum must be 
such that nothing can be predicated of it, whereas it will 
denote each and everything in the universe and will suffer no 
predicates to be joined to it. (0/. Concept of Consciousness, p. 
96.) We can say that “some entities discoverable in the universe 
really are mind and idea, and some predicates can be asserted of 
mind and idea that cannot be assorted of other tilings,” and 
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thus mind and idea are only special tilings in the universe and 
everything therefore cannot he deduced from it. 

Holt seeks to prove the conceptual or neutral character of 
mental cx)ntents. lie shows that there is nothing subjective or 
unique about them and they are as much public as any physi- 
cal object. In the case of emotions dilTiculties seem very great 
and it seems impossible that their uniqueness and subjectivity 
could be e.Kplained away. Holt here falls hack upon James- 
Lange theory of emotions and holds that such emotions as 
anger, love, fear, etc., arc alFectinns neither purely of body 
nor purely of mind, and they have thus a neutral character. 
Again such expressions as ‘weary road,’ ‘ jocund morning,* 
‘sullen sky,’ etc., are cited by William James in an essay 
called ‘The F’laco of AITectional b’acts in a World of Pure 
Experience,’ to prove that these feelings refer indilTcrcntly to 
objects as well as to certain subjective or mental attitudes. 
James, of course, “docs not say that these predicates are neutral 
entities,” but “ a moment’s” consideration,’ Holt maintains, 
“makes it clear that neutral is precisely what they are.” (Con- 
cept of Consciousness, pp. 1 L-J-118.) 'rims the new realist's 
theory of the neutrality of emotions is suggested by James. 

Eurther, the new realist’s theory that the contents of mind 
taken distributively are neither mental m)r physical and “coin- 
cide with other manifolds, such as nature, history and the con- 
tents of other minds,” follows directly from the relational theory 
of consciousness formulated by W. James. (Present Philo- 
sophical Tendencies, 11. 15. Perry, p. *277.) James explicitly 
says that the mental content is not distinguished by the stuff of 
which it is composed, hut by way in which these elements are 
composed, that is, by the composing relation. And this view^ 
we have seen, has been explained by James by the iiiiistration of 
paint as it appears in a paint shop, and as it appears in a picture. 
The elements or terms which enter into consciousness and 
become its contents are the same elements, which, in so far 
otherwise related, compose physical nature. Consciousness, as 
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Perry points out in explaining the view of James, "differs from 
other things as one grouping differs from another grouping of 
the same terms ; as for example, the Republican party differs 
from the Aincricaii people.** (P. P. T., p. 352.) 

From the relational theory of consciousness advocated by 
James and accepted by the new realists another important feature 
of the new realistic doctrine is derived. Consciousness, James 
maintains, is an external relation, and as such the terms which 
it relates do not undergo any change or modification, but retain 
their self-identical character. The acc(»ssion of a new relation- 
ship certainly means the addition of a new character to the 
terra, but it docs not mean that the related term in any manner 
loses its original character, or that its original quality is in any 
way, changed or modilied. A particular term may bo called by 
several names corresponding to the several relationships into 
which it enters. James maintains that "every smallest bit of 
experience is a /npurroplurally related, that each relation 

is one aspect, character or function, the way of its being taken, 
or way of its taking something else ; and that a bit of reality 
when actively engaged in one of these relations is not by that 
very fact engaged in all other relations simultaneously.** . . . 

and further, "without losing its identity a thing can either take 
up or drop another thing, like the log . . . which by taking 

up new carriers and dropping old ones can travel anywhere with 
a light escort.’* {Plnralistic Universe, pp. 322-323.) Thus 
the being of things is not in any way changed or altered by the 
relations in which things enter, and this follows from the fact 
that relations arc external to the terms which they relate. Consci- 
ousness, being also a kind of external relation, is incapable of alters 
ing the nature of the term which enters into it. The theory of the 
externality of relations is very important for the realist, because 
it proves that things are independent of knowing, if conscious- 
ness is an external relation, things certainly have being before 
they enter into conscious relationship. James also in his article 
called 'Does Consciousness Exist?’ more or less explicitly 
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admits tbe independent reality of things and thus sides with 
realism. In that article he points out that while things are 
“what they are known as,** they need not be known in order to 
be. Their being known is an accidental relation into which 
they directly enter as they are. It is apparent, therefore that 
in these respects the views of W. James are indistinguisbablc 
from those of the realists. 

So far as the nature of conscious or mental activity is cou'- 
cerned, the views of W. James are in perfect accord with the 
views held by the American realists and by Bertrand llussell. It 
was W. James who for the first time raised objections against 
the conception of mental activity. Spiritual activity or the 
activity as such is for tiames a fictitious entity. But this does not 
mean that the word activity is a meaningless term which should 
be altogether discarded from our philosophical vocabulary. There 
is indeed a specific exp *rience-coiriplex for which the term 
activity may be rightly used. Experience docs not reveal to us 
anything like mental activity ; what it reveals is only a feeling of 
bodily activity. The self or any spiritual entity is not the 
centre of consciousness ; “the body is the storm centre, the centre 
of co-ordinates, the constant place of stress in all experience- 
train.*’ livery thing circles round it, and is felt from its point 
of view. The word ‘1’ is primarily a noun of position, just 
like ‘this’ and ‘licre.’ Activities attacheu to this position have 
prerogative emphasis. {Gj. Bluralislic Universe, p. ilS'U) Eor 
James, therefore, our “entire feeling of spiritual activity. .. . 
is really a feeling of bodily activities whose exact nature is by 
most men overlooked” {ibid, p. 380). When introspection seeks 
to discover “manifesiations of spontaneity in the act, all it can 
ever feel distinctly is some bodily process, for the moat part 
taking place within the head.” The “I think’* for James is 
nothing but the “1 breathe.” ITolt quotes approvingly this view 
of James concerning the nature of mental act in his essay called 
“Response and Cognition,” and Perry also quotes it in his “Pre- 
sent Philosophical Tendencies.” But both Perry and Holt go a 
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step further than William James. Perry points out that “James 
is correct in supposing that the experience of bodily action is 
peculiarly significant. It constitutes a core or nucleus of content 
that is more constant than the rest.” But in so far as it is the 
“feeling of bodily action’* and not the bodily action itself, it 
belongs to the content of the mind, and “so prevented from ser- 
ving as the agency which defines content as such, and gives it 
its characteristic unity.” So Perry thinks that James 
should have defined mental action in terms of bodily action itself 
intead of defining it in terms of tbe feelings of bodily actions. 
{Present Philnsnplncat Tendvnncs, pp. 1^84-285). It would thus 
appear that the hint for the rejection of mental action and its 
identification with the bodily activity is taken by the neorcalists 
from William James Russell also accepts this view concerning 
the nature of mental act, and the arguments which he gives are 
very similar to those offered by James, Russell thinks that the 
mental act is neither empirically discoverable, nor is it theoreti- 
cally indispensable. The ‘ act ’ is the ghost of the subject, or 
what once was the full-blooded soul. {Analysis of Mmd, p. 18.) 

It has been already pointed out that William James not 
only disccirds metaphysical dualism, but he is against epistemo- 
logical dualism also which is nsiiaJly expn*ss(Ml in the duality of 
content and tbe object. Docs knowledge involve the duality of 
content and the object? James is emphatic in declaring that 
“ our experience pre.senis no such duplicity as the content of 
knowledge in contrast with its object; the content is the object ** 
(E. R. E . — Does conciousness Exist ?) An example may serve 
to make tlic point clear. Let us begin with a perceptual 
experience, the presentation of a physical object, our actual 
field of vision, the room we sit in, with the book we arc reading 
as its centre; and let us for the present treat this complex object 
in the common sense Avay as being ‘ really * what it seems to be, 
namely a collection of physical things cut oat from an environing 
world of other physical things witli wliich these physical things 
have actual or potential relations. Now, at the same time it is 
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just those self-same things which our mind as we say perceives. 
Thus arises the panidox, namely how can that which is evidently 
one reality, be in two places at once, both in outer space and 
in a person’s mind? The difficulty as to how one identical 
room can be in two places is at bottom the same difficulty as to 
how one identical point can be on two linos. Tt can, however, 
be on two lines if it be situated at their intersection. Similarly, 
if the pure experitmee of the room were a place of intersection of 
two processes, which connected it with dilTcront groups of 
associates respectively, it could be counted twice over, as 
belonging to either group, and spoken of loosely as existing 
in two places, although it would remain all the time a 
numerically identical thing. {FJssaijs in Rndiml Empiricism, 
pp. 11-12.) Similar also is the case with our conceptual 
manifolds such as, memories and fancies. James maintains 
that any single non-perceptiial experience tends to get counted 
twice over, just as a perceptual experience does, figuring in one 
context as an object or field of objects, in another as a slate of 
mind; and all this without the least self-dirernption on its own 
part into consciousness and content. It is all consciousness in 
one taking ; and in the other, all content. It was James thus 
who for the first time emphasised the numerical identity of 
content and object in knowledge and rejected the representative 
theory of cognition. The American realists are clearly indebted 
to James for the view that knowledge is direct and immediate 
cognition of reality and that there is no duality of content and 
the object. In explaining the dilficulty involved in our know- 
ledge of distant objects as to how one and the same object can 
be at two places at one and the same time, Holt seems to lake 
his cue from James. Holt maintains that on the one hand we 
have the system of knowledge with its own spaces and times and 
the system of reality with its own events and objects, and the 
knowledge of the past or the knowledge of the distant object 
means only the intersection between the two systems, and the 
point of intersection is the idea of the past event or the idea of 
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tlic distant object. Just at tlie point at tlje intersection of two 
lines is a member of two lines at the same lime, so the idea of 
the past or the idea of the distant object is at the same time a 
member of both the systems, the system of knowledge and the 
system of reality. The idea and the real object are thus 
numerically identical. 

From his pragmatic standpoint James regards mind as 
essentially interested and selective in nature. When mind is 
viewed concretely it exhibits interest, activity, trial, success and 
failure as its generic characters. The action of the mind is not 
creative. Its ideas are not of its own making. The mind is 
essentially a selective agency ‘ a theatre of simultaneous possi- 
bilities.* (Principles 0 / Psychology, p. 288, Vol. [.) In all its 
activities, such as, sensation, perception, thinking, volition, 
it is essentially selective in character. The new realists also 
agree with James in holding that mind is not creative, but is 
essentially selective in character. Mind is defined by Perry as 
the interested behaviour of the organism in relation to certain 
features of the environment. Holt also defines it as the “ cross 
section ** of the environment defined by the specific response of 
the nervous system. Mental action for both Perry and Holt is 
identified with the action of the physical organism James also 
takes practically the same point. The action of the nerve-system 
is essentially selective in character and in conscious experience, 
it responds only to those features of the environment which 
serves its interests. The specific response of the nervous system 
to certain portions of the environment, does not moan any 
change or modification in the character of the real ; it siinjdy 
m(»ans revelation or discovery of something already given. 

It appears from the foregoing considerations that the new 
realists, and particularly, the American new realists arc indebted 
to William James for some of their important metaphysical and 
epistemological theories. James’s theory of pure experience; is 
responsible for the new realist’s theory of neutral entities. The 
emphasis put upon the relational character of consciousness by 
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William James, and his denial of its entitaiivc character, have 
all been unreservedly acc(^ptcd by the neorcnlists. The denial 
of mental action as anything distinct from the feeling of bodily 
activity has also found support from the new realists. Kurthcr 
James’s insistence upon the numerical identity of content and 
object as characteristic of cognitive experience has been one of 
the most important and essential features of present day new 
realism. And lastly, the new realist’s view that mind is essen- 
tially selective and not creative urged particularly against the 
idealists, is clearly influenced by the account of mind given by 
James from the pragmatic point of view. We may say that 
most of the characteristic features of modern realism were 
aniticipated in the speculations of William James. 




SYMPOSIUM 

G. R. Malkant 

• Intellect and Intuition. 

Intellect is the faculty of thinking oi* thouglit generally. 
The term intuition has many meanings. Por the purpose of 
the present discussion however T shall understand by intuition 
“direct awareness of anything real ni»t involving thouglit.” 
This direct awareness is the basis of our knowledge of llic 
physical world. That world, we believe, is given to us directly 
in awareness before its content is elliboraled by llioiight. Put 
here there is no antagonism bctwec*n intuition and thought. 
We may disagree as to whether wc have any pur(‘ sensation, 
unmediated by tliought, and if we have such a sensation, whether 
it should he called knowledge but there is no disagreement as 
to the fact tliat there is such a tiling as Rcnse-intuition, and 
that it is on the basis of this intiiilion that thought constructs 
its slriicture of the knowledge of the physical world. Wc, in 
fact, regard intuition and thought as coinplcmenlary functions 
of knowledge. Intuition is that which gives us contact with 
the actual. But the actual ns such is not known hie. It is only 
when we raise it to the universal, hy means of the nnivcrsalising 
processes of thought that it bec(»nes possible to know it. There 
is then so far more or less agreement. The ilisagreeinent comes 
when we speak of ultimate reality or metaphysical reality. 
Some writers hold that we do not know ultimate reality in 
direct awareness, and hy its very nature, can nevi'i* know it in 
this way. Direct awareness has certain liinilalions of its own, 
which thought alone can remove or make good. It is too 
narrow in its scope. IJllimalc reality can therefore only he 
ideally indicated, it cannot he directly intuited. Others hold 
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that wc do not indeed commonly have an intuition of ultimate 
reality; but it is by intuition alone that we can possibly know 
it. Thought is essentially abstract. It tries to grasp reality 
which is concrete by a round-about way, — ^by piling abstractions 
upon abstractions, so to say. Such an attciiipt is doomed to 
failure. Thought is therefore quite impotent to give us know- 
ledge of reality as it is, and must, therefore, if we are to have 
this knowledge at all, be transcended in the end. 

It is not possible for us to discuss at length the merits and 
the demerits of each side in the controversy. ourselves 
recognise that anything that is real must be capable of being 
ii. tinted. Ultimate reality can be no exception. There must 
be an intuition appropriate to ultimate reality, if anything is 
really ultimate. At the same time, no intuition that is intuition 
of reality can bo opposed to thought. In fact, the intuition of 
ultimale reality can only be reached with the help of thought. 
If it is reached in any other way which involves the suppression 
of thought, it ceases to be intuition of reality. It becomes a 
form of error. All systems of mysticism then wbicJi seek to 
give knowledge of ultimate reality by the suppression of thought, 
arc, in our opinion, misguided attempts at the knowledge of 
tlie real. This is one side of the conclusion which we want to 
reach. The other side may also be briefly indicated. It is an 
answer to the question, — can there bo an intuition of ultimate 
reality at all, an intuition that in the end excludes all thought? 
Our answer is that there can be no such intuition, if wc moan 
by reality a transcendent content and not the simple fact of 
intuiting which is completely realised in the simplest fact of 
knowledge. 

We shall now proceed to bring out tliesc conclusions at some 
length. We take the first part of our problem, namely the ques- 
tion whether we can have an intuition of ulliinate reality without 
the help of thought, and in fact by the suppression of it. 

Let us suppose that there is an intuition which is the intui- 
tion of ultimate reality. When wc have this intuition, how 
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shall we know that it is the ultimate reality that we know in it? 
We may know a thing and still completely miss it, if we are 
not intellectually cognisant. Any kind of intuition wliatsocver 
simply makes us aware of the content intuited. It does not 
criticise itself. It does not deliver itself as to the status of 
this content. We may therefore very well be knowing the 
Absolute ivithont crer ktioiring that we knaw It. It does not 
matter if a particular intuition is very convincing to the person 
who has it. There are powerful hallucinations which are very 
convincing too. The truth is that an intuition which wholly 
.supersedes thought has no epistemological value; and it can 
never be proved to the satisfaction of any one that it refers to 
anything real, much less to what is ultimately real. 

We may, however, for the sake of argument, take it for 
granted tiiat there is an intuition of this sort, and that we know 
in it that it is the ultimate or the ab.soluto that is intuited, 
15 ut how are our ordinary iiituitions of reality to be related to 
it? Are they not equally intuitions of reality? Or, must we 
suppose that there tire two dillerent varieties of real lu'ing, 
absolute and relative ? 'rhen both must be ultimate, and thought 
must be capable of apprehending real being, it may indeed be 
contended that the intuition of the Absolute cancels all other 
intuitions, and that he who sees the Absolute literally sees 
nothing else beside it. Ihit this fact, if true, can bo very well 
accounted for on tlie liypotbesis of a psychological incapacity 
on the part of the person who has tlie intuition. When be 
secs the Absolute, he is simply unable to see the rest of the 
universe wliicli we see. An ullimate dualism in the nature of 

reality itself will llius not be ruled out; and with this dualism, 
the intellect will retain its place as a valid iuslrument for know- 
ing reality. 

Some one might argue here that the i^rson who lias an 

intuition of the Absiiluto indeed sees what we ordinary niortals 
see, but ho knows that it is not what is real; it is plienoinenal 
and unreal. But bow docs lie decide between the two kinds 
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of intuition? What is his ground for believing that the one 
gives him truth and the other less than the truth? Have they 
not both the form of intuitive perception? Tf they have, there 
must be a reason, outside the simple fact of the intuitions them- 
selves, that leads him to the distinction. This reason caii only 
be found in thought, which thus becomes an integral element 
in the perception of truth. The fact is that any duality found 
in experience can only he reduced to unity by the method of 
analysis and interpretation. We have different experiences. 
But that there is only one reality that is known in nil tliose 
experiences, or that tJicre is only one experience that is the 
experience of reality while other expriences are not, — thes(» are 
conclusions that can only be established by a certain inter- 
pretation of the facts of experience taken all together. Mere 
intuition, however convincing, has no truth-value. It is thought 
that determines this value, and gives us the ultimate conviction 
as to the nature of reality. 

The contention that intuition is an instrument of knowledge 
superior to the intellect involves a fundamental misunderstand- 
ing as to the proper function of the intclleet. Tlie intelleet by 
itself cannot know any kinci of reality, sensible or super-sensible. 
All knowledge of reality must originally come by some form 
of direct experience or intuition. It is the business of the 
intellect to accept all tlie intuitions without denying any of them. 
It is only when doubts occur that its proper work begins; 
and this simply consists in removing the doubts by an 
interpretation of experience as a -whole. Intuition then is the 
basis of all intellectual operations, and the intellect cannot 
question the validity of any intuition unless it conflicts with a 
more fnndameiilal intuition. In the end, there niiisi he one or 
more fundamental intuitions beyond which the intellect itself 
can never go, for without these intuitions the interpretative work 
of the intellect will not be possible. There is thus no reason to 
suppose that there is anywhere any antagonism between intellect 
and intuition. 
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It might however be said that we have admitted the reality 
of certain fundamental intuitions, or intuitions the truth of 
which is self-evident, and in respect of which thought can find 
nothing to criticise. Why then do we deny the possibility of an 
intuition that is indeed diifcrcnt from all our common intuitions, 
but which is truly fundamental and has for its subject-matter 
the whole of reality or the Absolute? It is the only fundamental 
intuition. Now this objection, as it appears to ns, arises out of 
a misunderstanding. We certainly do not doubt the possibility 
of an intuition of this sort. But what is important is the recog- 
nition by thought of its fiindnincntal character. Thought is not 
simply superseded. Its claim to self-satisfaction is not shoved 
aside. It is rather affirmed in its true rational meaning. The 
intiitions which thought accepts as fundamental and therefore 
beyond the possibility of doubt arc intuitions rational par cxcell^ 
ence; for they constitute the ground of thought’s own rationality, 
ft is only intuitions that are more or less hypothetical, or intui- 
tions tliat cannot stand the criticism of thought but must simply 
be accepted on their own authority, that are in (jucstion. 

What wo want to emphasise is that thought alone can give 
objectivity to our oxporiennt*; and by obj(?ctivity we mean “ free- 
dom from purely personal and Inllucinatory elements.” An intui- 
tion then is rational when tlionght recognises that any further 
donht would dofoal its own end; or in other words, that doubt 
itself w.)uM be irruionai. And an intuition is irrational, when 
thought is not obliged to affiiun it ami finds reason to doubt its 
validity. 

We have so far seen the limitations of intuition. Intuition 
cannot criticise itself, and cannot therefore vouch for its own 
truth. Wc must now see that similar limitations attach to 
thought. The proper business of thought, as wo have said, is to 
criticise our intuitions of reality in order to determine valid 
knowledge. When however it proceeils to comtrucl an experi- 
ence, it revels in abstractions, ft then goes beyond its true 
office, and ceases to convince, li must deal with experience as 
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we And it, and simply remove those natural doubts that occur 
in respect of it. The insight of reason consists not in any cons- 
truction but merely in the interpretation of experience. It does 
not however require much imagination to see that this interpre- 
tation may make all the diAercncc in our perception of reality. 

We may then conclude this part of our rcilections by saying 
that it Is not the business of philosophy to lead us to any new 
intuition of the real or to evolve any new instrument of know- 
ledge in the place of those that we have. If reality is not known 
here and now, it can never be known. I shall say that it is 
indeed adc^qualely known. But on the basis of this knowledge, 
which all but the mystics share witli each other, there arc v.iri- 
ous systems of beliefs, all more or less warranted by certain 
aspects of experience. Ft is the business of philosophy to 
systematise experience, lead us to right beliefs and guard us 
against those that are erroneous. AH the revclalion of reality 
that philosophy can ever achieve will merely amount to a percep- 
tion of tlie beliefs that are warrankd by reason, and of the pit- 
falls of unreason or inadcrpiate thought. The change will be all 
in our understanding of things, or our outlook upon them, not 
in our experience of reality as such. 

We shall now proceed to the second pari of our problem. 
Is there any intuition of ultimate reality? If there is, what sort 
of intuition must it be? In order to answer this question, I 
shall understand by intuition what Mr. Brahma understands by 
it. In his abstract which I received quite recently, he defines 
intuition as '' an immediate non-relational mode of knowledge ” 
which comes after the perception of relations. Knowledge which 
involves the distinction of the subject and the object is not intui- 
tive knowledge. My contention here is that if wo understand by 
intuition a non-relational apprehension, intuition will not be a 
distinct mode of knowledge as opposed to thought. By a mode 
of knowledge I understand a particular way of knowing a certain 
content. If there is knowledge which has no content, there is 
no meaning in saying that it is any mode of knowledge. Now, 
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if intuitive knowledge has a content, there will he necessarily 
involved in it the distinction of the subject and the object; and we 
can no longer speak of this knowledge as non-relational. If, on. the 
other hand, it has no content, —which is what should follow from 
the definition, — it cannot be spoken of as a specific mode of know- 
ledge. A non-relational mode of knowledge is really a contra- 
diction in terms. There is only one way in which this idea of 
intuition as non-relational apprehension can be said to be justi- 
fied; and that is when we conceive of intuition as itself the 
reality, and therefore knowing nothing apart from itself. We 
might even say that whatever we may happen to know, it is 
intuition that forms the substance of it. It really knows nothing 
apart from itself. Intuition as an epistemological concept is 
thus replaced by intuition as the very being, the ontological 
thing-in-itself that knows itself. There can bo intuition of 
ultimate reality only in this most Pickwickian sense in which it 
is not the intuition of anything. 

This way of thinking, it will be noticed, is sharply con- 
trasted from that adopted by Pradloy. Wc are all familiar with 
the main problem which he has set out to solve. Acc/Ording to 
his analysis, all knowledge implies the distinction of the that ** 
from the “what.** Hut this form of knowledge he finds inade- 
quate to reality which is concrete and not abstract. He there- 
fore argues that the knowledge which is adequate to reality must 
be entirely different in character. It must be of the nature of a 
oublimated feeling or intuition; for in that form of knowledge 
the distinction of the “ that *’ from the “what** can bo sup- 
posed gradually to disappear, and we can then have knowledge of 
reality which can be said to be coincident with reality itself. 
Whatever now he may mean by this intuition, one thing is quite 
certain that this intuition of reality or the absolute experience is 
not empty and hollow experiencing, or ijituiiing. It is an 
experience that achieves the harmony and therefore the true 
unity of the appearances. It is, in short, an experience with a 
transcendent content. He explicitly says that it is an experience 
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of which wc have just an inkling, or inadequate and transient 
glimpses. But if that is so, that experience can only be distinct 
from the experiences which we have by the nature of what is 
known in it, i.e., by the nature of the content intuited. Experi- 
ence as such remains quite distinct in each case from what it is 
the experience of. In the one case, it is the experience that 
relates to something x, namely reality; in the other case, it is 
the experience that relates to something y, namely appearances. 
That is all the difference. The essential nature of experience 
and the relations which it implies remain the same. The 
dualism of experience and its content, or of the subject 
and the object, is not superseded. The unity which the intui- 
tion of the Absolute was to have achieved, it has failed to 
achieve. 

Our conclusion is that there can be no intuition of ultimate 
reality, if it ru intuition that we do not yet have, and wliich 
jdistinot irto, the intuitions which we have by its transcendent 
V oonteut. the intuitiveness of our nature is itself the 

ultimate reality, and there is no need to try to know it in any 
way other than that in which it is already known to itself, or 
there is no ultimate reality that can be intuited in the aforesaid 
manner. The principal objection against this view will be that 
intuition taken by itself will be nothing; and even if it is some- 
thing, we shall miss much that is to us what reality ought to 
be. I may concede the validity of this objection. But tlien let 
us admit that all experience, even the so-called absolute experi- 
ence, is subjective; that the content which it includes, no matter 
how far transformed, is objective; and that there can be no 
experience which does not involve the distinction of the subject 
and the object. If we do not admit all this, and still want to 
retain within experience the reality of the appearances in some 
form, wc arc, in my humble opinion, simply deceiving ourselves 
with false hopes and empty phrases. Let us put to ourselves the 
question, in a straight-forward manner, "In the Absolute Expe- 
rience there will indeed be experience, and what else besides? " 
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and let us see whether this “ something besides ** does not have 
the form of objective content. If it does not have that form, 
and is coincident with the intuition of it, it is just this intuition 
devoid of that richness which we associate with objective 
being, and which we are so anxious to retain in the totality of 
what is. 











